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THE  DISCOVERY 


A  NEW  STOREHOUSE  OF  LINCOLN  MATERIAL 


If  there  is  one  life  of  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  wish  to  know  everything,  it 
is  Abraham  Lincoln's.  And  it  is  prob- 
able that  no  life  in  history  has  been 
studied  with  more  eager  care  than  his. 
Historians,  students,  collectors,  lovers 
of  his  name,  have  for  three  generations 
followed  his  every  footstep,  run  down 
a  thousand  false  trails  and  a  hundred 
true  ones,  uncovered  all  that  letters, 
recollections,  tradition,  even  rumor, 
had  to  tell.  And  in  all  that  career,  al- 
ready in  our  ears  half  legendary,  there 
is  no  chapter  which  seemed  more  ut- 
terly closed,  or  which  most  of  us,  men 
and  women,  have  more  eagerly  desired 
to  open,  than  the  idyll  of  New  Salem, 
the  love  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Ann  Rutledge.  Historians  have  for  the 
most  part  passed  it  over  as  casual 
fancy  of  boy  and  girl.  The  romancers 
have  had  a  truer  inspiration,  but,  in 
the  absence  of  tangible  facts,  a  vague 
tradition  was  but  slender  nourishment 
for  the  imagination.  A  few  patched- 
together  references,  an  occasional  let- 
ter, records  of  a  scattered  group  of 
places  and  people  completely  outside 
the  fairy  circle  of  the  two  to  whom  for 
a  season  it  was  all  in  all  —  such  scant 
fare  was  all  that  the  most  industrious 
research  supplied.  Obviously  the  evi- 
dence was  in.  The  whole  book  was 
closed,  and  that  charpter  had  not  even 
been  really  opened. 

Such  was  the  situation.  It  was 
hardly  to  the  editor's  discredit  that, 
when  he  heard  that  the  letters  which 
once  passed  between  Abraham  and 
Ann  still  existed,  he  remarked,  'Inter- 
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esting,  if  true,'  and  went  on  with  his 
work.  But  the  thought,  once  entered, 
would  not  leave  his  mind.  He  investi- 
gated. Rumor  turned  to  evidence,  evi- 
dence to  proof.  In  this  place  he  would 
like  to  put  on  record  the  Atlantic's  grat- 
itude for  the  kindness  and  helpfulness 
of  Miss  Wilma  Frances  Minor,  who, 
when  a  strange  turn  of  fortune  pre- 
sented her  with  a  treasure  beyond 
price,  felt  instantly  her  responsibility. 
In  the  brief  period  during  which  she 
has  owned  the  materials  by  which  the 
love  story  of  Lincoln  and  Ann  can  be 
fully  told  for  the  first  time,  she  has 
by  travel,  inquiry,  and  unceasing  effort 
sought  through  living  tradition,  wher- 
ever it  could  be  found,  material  which 
might  add  still  more  to  the  picture  of 
Lincoln  in  the  New  Salem  years. 

Her  collection  itself  is  amazing. 
There  are  letters,  passionate  and  real, 
which  Abraham  wrote  to  Ann  and  Ann 
to  Abraham.  There  are  other  letters  of 
Lincoln's  own,  written  to  his  benefac- 
tor John  Calhoun,  telling  of  the  love  he 
bore  Ann  Rutledge.  There  is  the  most 
natural  and  human  of  diaries  kept  by 
Ann's  cousin  and  bosom  friend,  Ma- 
tilda Cameron.  There  is  the  affection- 
ate record  of  'Sally '  Calhoun,  daughter 
of  John  Calhoun.  There  are  touching 
examples  of  Ann  Rutledge's  needle- 
work, and  a  silver  pin  which  Lincoln 
salvaged  from  the  barrel  which  yielded 
him  a  treasure-trove  of  books.  There 
are  books,  brittle  and  stained  with 
age,  Lincoln's  daily  companions  during 
his  odd-job  and  post-office  days,  con- 
taining marginalia  of  intensest  interest, 
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including  the  Bible  given  him  by  Ann 
herself,  bearing  her  own  and  Lincoln's 
signature. 

What  a  collection!  Here  is  the  hu- 
man Lincoln,  before  the  sterility  of  his 
deification. 

Picture  an  orderly  and  prosaic  office 
when  Aladdin's  treasure  was  dumped 
on  the  editor's  desk!  First,  accompany- 
ing Miss  Minor's  manuscript,  came 
photostatic  copies  of  the  original  docu- 
ments in  the  collection.  These  photo- 
stats were  in  themselves  cogent  evi- 
dence, but  in  matters  like  this  the  mind 
must  shut  itself  against  the  will  to  be- 
lieve. Every  expert  knows  that  exam- 
ination is  worthless  until  the  veritable 
documents  have  been  scrutinized  and 
tested. 

With  the  helpful  cooperation  of  Miss 
Minor,  we  received  in  due  time  a 
mass  of  original  evidence  —  actual  let- 
ters and  diaries  of  the  principal  actors 
in  the  New  Salem  drama,  together  with 
books  bearing  signatures  and  margina- 
lia in  Lincoln's  hand.  Such  was  the 
body  of  material  which  we  subjected  to 
expert  trial  as  well  as  to  our  own  most 
careful  scrutiny.  No  reader  will  be 
more  incredulous  than  was  the  Atlan- 
tic when  the  collection  was  first  brought 
to  our  notice.  Very  gradually,  as  step 
by  step  we  proceeded  with  our  inquiry, 
conviction  was  forced  upon  us. 

One  fundamental  test  was  obvious. 
Paper  of  the  period  of  these  letters  was 
not  made,  as  is  most  paper  to-day,  of 
wood  pulp.  It  was  composed  rather  of 
linen  or  cotton  rags.  If  any  trace  of 
pulp  could  be  found  in  them,  it  was 
evident  at  once  that  the  letters  were 
not  genuine.  We  accordingly  submit- 
ted specimens  of  the  paper  —  minute 
bits  clipped  from  the  originals  —  to  the 
distinguished  chemist.  Dr.  Arthur  D. 
Little,  and  to  his  associates.  The  re- 
sultant analysis  showed  'pure  linen 
with  a  trace  of  cotton.'  No  suggestion 
of  pulp! 


So  much  for  the  paper.  For  the  more 
general  physical  characteristics  of  the 
documents,  we  had  not  only  the  evi- 
dence of  our  own  eyesight,  but  the  as- 
sistance of  experts,  who  examined  with 
the  wisdom  born  of  experience  and 
knowledge  the  faded  ink,  the  browned 
and  stained  paper,  the  fragile  creases 
and  folds.  Other  questions  apart,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  age  of  the 
collection. 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  books  in  establishing  the 
genuineness  of  the  whole  group  of  docu- 
ments. These  books,  in  their  origi- 
nal bindings,  and,  save  for  a  crudely 
mended  page  or  two,  wholly  in  the  nat- 
ural state  in  which  they  have  been 
handed  down  through  the  generations, 
form  a  prima  facie  case  of  the  most 
convincing  import  to  laymen  and  schol- 
ars alike,  once  the  handwriting  of  the 
signatures  and  other  marginalia  has 
been  satisfactorily  compared  with  Lin- 
coln's own. 

Our  first  step  had  been  accomplished 
when  we  subjected  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  collection  to  exacting 
tests.  Our  next  step  was  to  subject  the 
documents  to  tests  of  handwriting  and 
internal  evidence.  To  this  end  we  sub- 
mitted the  letters  and  books  to  scholars 
familiar  with  Lincoln's  handwriting, 
character,  and  personal  history.  Dr. 
Barton,  distinguished  Lincoln  student 
and  collector,  kindly  gave  us  his  per- 
sonal help  in  our  consideration  of  the 
evidence,  but  unluckily  it  was  neces- 
sary during  his  visit  to  work  only  with 
photostats,  since  the  originals  were  in 
the  mail.  With  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 
who  during  her  long  and  distinguished 
career  has  unearthed  no  less  than  three 
hundred  previously  unknown  letters  of 
Lincoln,  the  editor  passed  several  after- 
noons comparing  under  a  magnifying 
glass  the  original  letters  and  books  of 
this  collection  with  known  Lincoln  let- 
ters of  the  corresponding  period. 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the 
minutiae  of  the  investigation.  With 
greatly  enlarged  facsimiles,  a's  were 
compared  with  a's,  and  so  on  through 
the  alphabet.  Upstrokes,  downstrokes, 
flourishes  —  every  characteristic  of  pen- 
manship was  carefully  considered.  With 
every  test  the  genuineness  became  more 
and  yet  more  certain. 

As  students  know,  Lincoln  had  two 
definitely  distinct  styles  of  writing  his 
name  —  the  formal  signature,  identi- 
fied with  legal  documents  or  public 
business,  and  the  more  rambling  and 
haphazard  hand  of  friendly  and  famil- 
iar intercourse.  The  letters  in  this  col- 
lection were  of  the  second  category,  but 
fortunately  it  was  possible  to  compare 
them  with  unquestioned  letters  of  the 
identical  period.  No  letters  of  Ann 
Rutledge  apart  from  those  which  are  in 
Miss  Minor's  collection  are  known  to 
exist,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  find 
other  specimens  of  the  hand  of  Sally 
Calhoun. 

In  a  discovery  of  such  importance  it 
is  proper  to  give  scholars  and  serious 
inquirers  free  access  to  the  original 
material.  The  editor  has,  therefore, 
shown  a  large  number  of  items  in  the 
collection  to  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  Li- 
brarian of  the  Library  of  Congress  at 
Washington.  Mr.  Putnam  has  invited 
the  deposit  of  the  entire  collection  in 
the  Treasure  Room  of  the  Library. 
With  Miss  Minor's  consent,  we  have 
arranged  for  its  public  display  at  an 
appropriate  time  in  the  great  collection 
of  Lincolniana  which  forms  a  precious 
part  in  the  heritage  of  the  nation. 

The  reader  must  remember  the 
scene.  New  Salem,  a  straggling  village 
of  twenty  families,  with  Sand  Ridge, 
a  'suburb,'  its  near  neighbor.  The 
characters  are  Newton  Graham,  the 
beloved  schoolmaster;  John  Calhoun, 
the  surveyor;  Matilda  Cameron;  the 
Clary's  Grove  boys,  forming  a  sort  of 


hoodlum's  chorus;  Abe  Lincoln,  in  the 
early  twenties;  and  Ann  Rutledge,  at 
their  first  meeting  eighteen.  To  tell  by 
what  strange  and  happy  fortune  the 
record  was  preserved  we  must  quote 
verbatim  Miss  Minor's  fascinating 
account: — 

My  greatest  indebtedness  is  to  Matilda 
('Mat')  Cameron,  cousin  and  confidante  of 
Ann  Mayes  Rutledge,  who  preserved  the 
letters  and  added  her  own  illuminating 
diary.  From  the  Camerons  the  letters  passed 
to  Sally  Calhoun,  daughter  of  John  Calhoun, 
who  employed  Lincoln  in  New  Salem  and 
became  his  intimate  friend. ^  Sally  alludes 
to  her  possession  of  the  documents  in  a 
letter  dated  from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
June  16,  1848. 

In  18.:5-I',  President  Pierce  appointed 
John  Calhoun  Surveyor-General  of  Kansas, 
and  in  Joplin,  Missouri,  Sally  became  the 
friend  of  Margaret  Morrison  (my  mater- 
nal grandmother),  daughter  of  a  Baptist 
minister.  Later,  while  living  in  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  she  met  a  young  school-teacher 
named  Elizabeth  Hirth.  Eventually  Sally 
left  with  the  two  girls  a  most  valuable 
Lincoln  record  in  her  diary,  the  original 
love  letters,  and  several  more  letters  her 
father  had  received  from  Lincoln  in  later 
years. 

When  Elizabeth  Hirth's  brother  Fred- 
erick married  Margaret's  sister,  Sarah 
Frances  Morrison,  and  Margaret  married 
William  Mickle,  both  Elizabeth  and  Mar- 
garet decided  to  give  their  collection  of 
Lincoln  keepsakes  to  Frederick,  because 
he  had  twice  enlisted  for  service  in  the 
Civil  War,  served  under  Grant,  and  was 
devoted  to  Lincoln's  memory.  Once  in  his 
care,  into  a  secret  compartment  of  a  mas- 
sive old  secretary  the  keepsakes  went,  not 
to  see  the  light  of  day  until  his  widow,  my 
great-aunt,  Sarah  Morrison  Hirth,  found 
them  after  his  death. 

Following  her  husband's  example,  she  in 
turn  treasured  and  guarded  the  packets 
until  her  death,  at  which  time  they  came 
into  the  possession  of  my  mother,  Cora 
Mickle  deBoyer.  My  mother  has  handed 

1  To  the  degree  of  this  intimacy  the  letters 
themselves  amply  testify.  —  Editor 
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them  on  to  me  with  the  understanding 
that  they  must  be  given  out  to  the  people 
of  America. 

I  am  a  descendant  of  the  Andersons,  who 
lived  near  the  Ijncolns  on  Anderson's 
Creek,  Indiana.  Major  Robert  Anderson, 
who  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War  with  Lincoln,  and  later  commanded 
Fort  Sumter,  at  which  time  he  was  made  a 
Brigadier  General,  is  a  forebear. 

The  Anderson  branch  of  the  family  now 
living  in  Missouri  have  been  most  helpful 
in  furnishing  authentic  data  for  the  book, 
and  likewise  Scott  Greene,  now  eighty-two 
years  old,  son  of  William  Graham  Greene, 
the  'Billy'  who  was  such  a  close  friend  of 
Abe's  that  the  two  boys  slept  together 
when  they  worked  in  the  same  store  in 
Salem.  Lincoln  was  twenty-two  at  the 
time,  and  Greene  nineteen.  The  friendship 
thus  started  endured  through  their  lives, 
and  Billy  has  left  a  wealth  of  Lincoln  lore 
with  his  family,  especially  of  the  romance 
with  Ann. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Dennis  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Eayburn,  both  of  San  Diego,  California, 
have  assisted  me  materially.  Lincoln  lived 
for  some  time  in  the  tavern  built  by  their 
father,  Dr.  Bennett,  in  Petersburg,  Illinois. 
Mrs.  Dennis  was  born  at  Sand  Ridge, 
where  Ann  lived  and  where  she  was  buried. 

It  is  surprising  how  very  little  has  been 
given  out  to  biographers  by  the  very 
people  who  knew  Lincoln  best.  The  above- 
mentioned  friends  have  supplied  me  with 
the  most  consistent  pictures  of  the  New 
Salem  episode  that  we  can  find  —  intimate 
day-by-day  reminiscences,  mosaics  that 
complete  the  whole.  I  have  also  been 
assisted  by  William  A.  Clark,  a  resident  of 
Sangamon  County  until  1853,  a  man  now 
one  hundred  years  old,  who  knew  Lincoln 
personally,  as  did  his  father,  Oramel  Clark, 
before  him. 

I  have  found  very  little  need  to  quote 
from  other  writers,  but  I  do  feel  under 
obligation  to  the  Reverend  William  E. 
Barton,  whose  exhaustive  researches  have 
been  a  valuable  aid  in  connecting  important 
links. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  descent 
of  the  documents  as  traced  by  Miss 


Minor  through  the  Cameron  family 
to  Sally  Calhoun  is  entirely  natural, 
and  is  founded  upon  persons  whose 
existence  is  known  to  history.  We  have 
not  even  passed  beyond  the  circle  of 
Lincoln's  intimates. 

The  reader  will  notice  next  that 
Sally  delivered  the  keepsakes  to  two 
friends,  Margaret  Morrison  and  Eliza- 
beth Hirth.  Margaret  Morrison  was 
the  maternal  grandmother  of  the  pres- 
ent owner.  From  Margaret  Morrison 
and  Elizabeth  Hirth  the  documents 
passed  to  Elizabeth's  brother  Freder- 
ick. Here  is  a  person  in  the  chain 
whose  identity  it  obviously  becomes 
necessary  to  establish  as  clearly  as 
possible. 

Our  efforts  in  this  direction  have 
been  abundantly  rewarded.  We  have 
on  file  a  letter  from  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's office  of  the  War  Department 
at  Washington  giving  the  dates  of 
Frederick  Hirth's  two  enlistments  in 
and  discharges  from  the  Federal  service 
in  the  Civil  War.  Hirth  also  was 
awarded  a  pension  for  wounds  received 
in  action.  After  the  war  he  resided  in 
Emporia,  Kansas,  where  he  owned  a 
furniture  factory.  He  was  a  prominent 
Mason  and  a  well-known  citizen.  Wil- 
liam Allen  White,  the  distinguished 
publicist,  writes  us  that  he  himself  knew 
Hirth  and  attended  his  funeral  in  1907. 

A  brother  of  the  Margaret  Morrison 
(Miss  Minor's  maternal  grandmother) 
who  at  one  time  enjoyed  part  owner- 
ship in  the  documents  became  a  doctor 
associated  with  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 
His  son,  Dr.  Wayland  Morrison,  is  now 
living  in  Los  Angeles,  and  has  a  musket 
given  him  when  he  was  a  boy  by  his 
uncle  Frederick  Hirth. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  chain  of 
descent  of  the  documents  is  through  a 
series  of  well-identified  persons.  It  is  a 
chain  of  actual  flesh  and  blood. 

—  The  Editor 
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I.  THE  SETTING  — NEW  SALEM 


BY  WILMA  FRANCES  MINOR 


Lincoln's  life  in  New  Salem  has  been 
known  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
fullness  to  biographers.  But  the  epi- 
sode which  must  have  seemed  to  Lin- 
coln himself  to  transcend  all  other  ex- 
periences in  that  brief  but  important 
period  —  his  love  for  Ann  Rutlcdge  — 
has  been  the  subject  of  conjecture, 
confusion,  and  doubt.  Eminent  stu- 
dents have  denied  altogether  the  reality 
of  Lincoln's  passion  for  Ann;  others 
have  accepted  the  tradition  in  general 
outline. 

Now  it  becomes  possible  to  reveal 
in  full  light  and  at  first  hand  the  story 
—  so  full  of  tenderness  and  hope,  so 
tragic  in  its  close  —  which  has  hitherto 
rested  on  contestable  report.  Not  only 
did  Lincoln  and  Ann  hold  each  other 
dear;  the  actual  letters  which  passed 
between  them  remain.  We  have  also 
a  diary  kept  by  Ann's  cousin  and 
intimate,  'Mat'  Cameron,  naively  re- 
cording her  observations  of  the  court- 
ship. With  these  precious  letters  and 
Mat's  unstudied  diary  have  been  pre- 
served other  fresh  and  valuable  memo- 
rabilia of  Lincoln.  We  have  letters 
which  he  wrote  to  John  Calhoun, 
former  Surveyor  of  Sangamon  County, 
Illinois,  who  employed  Lincoln  and 
was  closely  associated  with  him  during 
the  New  Salem  years;  a  memorandum 
written  by  Calhoun's  daughter  Sally  in 
1848,  embodying  her  father's  recollec- 
tions of  Lincoln  and  containing  charac- 
teristic anecdotes;  and,  finally,  books 

Copyright  1928,  by  Wilma  Fr. 


owned  and  freely  annotated  by  Lin- 
coln himself,  which  have  descended 
to  me.  These  materials,  never  before 
known  or  published,  form  a  collection 
of  unique  value. 

Before  presenting  these  precious  me- 
morials it  is  important  to  fill  in  the 
original  setting  of  the  story. 

I 

New  Salem,  Illinois,  was  a  rude  log 
settlement  on  the  Sangamon  River, 
not  many  miles  northwest  of  Spring- 
field. The  town  had  been  established 
by  two  families  who  were  related  by 
marriage.  James  Rutledge,  a  native  of 
South  Carolina,  was  a  kindly,  gener- 
ous man  of  deeply  ingrained  religious 
principles.  In  January  1808,  he  had 
married  Mary  Ann  Miller.  They  had 
nine  children;  Ann,  the  third  child, 
was  born  in  January  1813,  while  the 
family  lived  in  Kentucky;  Sally,  the 
youngest,  was  born  in  the  Tavern  at 
New  Salem,  October  20,  1829.  A  sister 
of  Mrs.  Rutledge  married  Thomas 
Cameron;  their  son,  the  Reverend  John 
M.  Cameron,  born  in  Kentucky  in  1791 
and  ten  years  younger  than  James 
Rutledge,  was  thus  his  nephew  by 
marriage. 

The  two  families  decided  to  move 
from  Kentucky  and  to  settle  in  Illinois. 
In  February  1828,  they  bought  adjoin- 
ing farms  in  a  little  community  at 
Sand  Ridge,  a  short  distance  from  the 

;es  Minor.  AU  rights  reserved. 
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later  site  of  New  Salem.  On  the  near- 
by Concord  Creek,  Cameron  erected  a 
small  gristmill.  But  with  the  coming 
of  summer  the  flow  of  water  was  so 
meagre  that  the  two  men  decided  to 
look  for  a  better  location. 

They  followed  the  heavily  wooded 
road  that  skirted  the  Sangamon  until 
they  reached  an  abrupt  turn  of  the 
river  from  southwest  to  north.  Rising 
from  the  river  —  beautiful  at  this  sud- 
den sweep  —  was  '  a  promintory  of  land 
that  shot  out  like  a  peninsula  a  hun- 
dred feet  high  and  approachable  only 
from  the  west  —  the  brow  of  the  ridge 
was  250  feet  broad,  gradually  widen- 
ing as  it  extended  westwardly.'  They 
climbed  the  steep  bluff  and  looked  out 
over  the  surrounding  country.  To  the 
west  lay  a  darkly  tangled  forest,  and 
beyond  that  broad  meadows  veined 
with  many  little  streams  that  hurried 
along  to  empty  into  the  Sangamon. 
All  about  lay  hills  dense  with  timber,  — 
ash,  elm,  oak,  hickory,  and  basswood, 
—  while  below  the  river  curved  about 
the  wooded  point. 

Here  it  was  decided  to  settle.  Two 
cabins  of  rather  pretentious  size  were 
erected  to  house  the  eleven  Rutledges 
and  the  thirteen  Camerons.  The  two 
families  moved  from  Sand  Ridge  to  the 
new  community  on  July  29,  1828.  A 
grist-  and  lumber-mill  took  shape,  and 
then  a  dam,  which  cost  heroic  effort. 
The  mill  and  the  two  substantial 
cabins  attracted  other  settlers,  and  the 
community  began  to  expand.  While 
new  dwellings  were  in  the  course  of 
construction  the  hospitable  Rutledge 
shared  his  home  with  the  settlers. 
From  this  practice  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  turning  the  cabin  into  a  tavern 
and  general  store,  where  meals  and 
supplies  could  be  served  to  the  strag- 
glers who  drifted  in  and  out.  Finally 
the  settlement  assumed  the  outlines  of 
a  village,  and  its  founders,  not  forget- 
ting their  Bibles,  christened  it  New 


Salem.  On  Christmas  day,  1829,  the 
post  office  was  established. 

The  people  of  New  Salem  were  their 
own  carpenters,  masons,  wheelwrights, 
and  cobblers.  The  few  shoes  worn  were 
generally  made  from  the  hides  of  steers, 
and  kept  well  rubbed  with  heated  mut- 
ton tallow  to  exclude  water.  'Vittles' 
were  cooked  in  black  three-legged  pots 
which  hung  on  hooks  over  the  flames  on 
the  open  hearth.  Corn  pone  was  baked 
in  covered  iron  ovens  which  sat  in  the 
hot  coals.  Diet  varied  little;  pork,  corn 
pone,  hominy,  mush,  and  flapjacks, 
with  sorghum  molasses  for  '  long  sweet- 
ening' in  beverages,  were  the  principal 
articles  of  food.  Milk  could  seldom  be 
obtained,  and  potatoes  were  a  luxury, 
often  eaten  raw. 

Tables  and  chairs  were  for  the  most 
part  crude  slabs,  roughhewn  with  an 
axe.  Hickory  was  the  favorite  wood  for 
furniture  and  for  the  staves  of  barrels 
and  buckets;  baskets  were  made  of 
white  oak  splits.  One  family  in  New 
Salem  owned  a  shaving  horse  and  foot 
lathe  for  turning  posts.  The  women 
grew  proficient  in  making  chairs.  They 
'  biled '  the  backs  to  make  them  pliable, 
then  bent  them  into  the  desired  shape. 
'Settin"  chairs  had  curved  backs  and 
rocking-chairs  had  straight  backs.  Beds 
were  formed  of  interlacing  rawhide 
strips  suspended  from  wooden  frames. 
Over  the  rawhide,  straw  ticks  were 
spread,  or,  in  families  which  had  the 
good  fortune  to  own  them,  feather  beds. 
For  the  men,  board  bunks  and  straw 
mattresses  were  provided. 

Most  citizens  of  New  Salem  had 
never  seen  a  piano  or  an  organ,  and 
their  only  musical  instruments  were 
the  jew's-harp  and  a  solitary  fiddle. 
Even  at  church  they  sang  without 
accompaniment.  The  women  all  had 
spinning  wheels  and  roughhewn  looms, 
often  made  by  their  menfolk,  with 
which  they  spun  their  flax  into  bed 
linens.  Starch  had  not  been  introduced 
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in  backwoods  households,  and  the  vo- 
luminous petticoats  were  made  to  stand 
out  by  the  use  of  a  cooked  paste  made 
from  gluten. 

Of  the  twenty  cabins  which  the  town 
boasted  in  its  heyday,  not  one  was 
painted  either  inside  or  out.  The  only 
newspapers  or  periodicals  were  those 
which  occasionally  found  their  way  to 
New  Salem  from  other  settlements. 
Light  was  provided  either  by  whale-oil 
lamps  or  tallow  candles.  Sometimes, 
when  bears  intruded  in  orchards  or 
gardens,  the  men  'kilt'  them  with 
pitchforks  or  guns;  then  the  candles 
were  made  of  bear  fat. 

n 

A  certain  morning  in  April,  1831, 
was  the  occasion  of  an  incident  which 
brought  the  entire  population  of  New 
Salem  to  the  river  bank.  On  the  Rut- 
ledge  mill  dam  a  flatboat  had  stranded, 
its  snub  nose  hanging  perilously  over 
the  water.  On  the  boat  was  a  grotesque 
figure,  tall  and  gangling  to  a  degree 
surpassing  anything  which  the  people 
of  New  Salem  had  ever  seen.  His 
buckskin  trousers,  much  too  wide, 
were  rolled  up,  revealing  long  bare  legs 
and  great  feet,  blue  from  the  cold  water 
in  which  he  stood.  A  linsey-woolsey 
shirt  —  a  size  too  small  —  and  a  rusty, 
low-crowned  felt  hat  with  a  broad  brim 
completed  his  costume. 

Near  the  Rutledge  mill  was  a  store 
owned  by  the  Clary  brothers,  and  out 
of  this  came  Abe  Clary  with  an  auger, 
which  he  handed  to  the  young  fellow 
on  the  boat.  When  this  loose-strung 
giant  prepared  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  the  group  on  the  bank 
felt  their  sense  of  the  ridiculous  almost 
painfully  gratified.  Among  the  onlook- 
ers who  took  in  the  delicious  sight  and 
guffawed,  no  doubt  Ann  Rutledge  and 
her  cousin,  Mat  Cameron,  were  pres- 
ent. But  the  hole  in  the  bow,  where  the 


boat  projected  over  the  dam,  allowed 
the  water  which  had  accumulated  in  it 
to  escape,  and,  together  with  the  trans- 
fer of  part  of  the  cargo  to  the  bank, 
helped  to  float  the  stranded  craft  over 
the  dam.  The  talents  of  the  gangling 
young  fellow  began  to  command  re- 
spect. 

Noon  brought  the  crew  of  the  flat- 
boat  into  the  Rutledge  Tavern.  They 
were  Denton  Offutt,  owner  and  com- 
mander of  the  boat;  Abraham  Lincoln, 
whose  exploit  with  the  auger  had  al- 
ready made  him  conspicuous;  John 
Hanks,  a  distant  cousin  to  Lincoln; 
and  John  D.  Johnston,  Lincoln's  step- 
brother. They  gathered  about  the 
rough  table  for  the  noon  meal,  and  we 
can  form  the  picture  of  Ann  Rutledge 
waiting  on  the  hungry  men  and  listen- 
ing to  the  talk  and  stories  of  the  tall 
young  fellow  called  'Abe.' 

Ann  was  eighteen  years  old  at  this 
time.  She  was  beautiful,  popular, 
quick,  industrious,  and  an  excellent 
housekeeper;  not  cultivated,  but  richly 
endowed  with  natural  graces  and  re- 
finements. Her  quilting,  embroidery, 
and  crochet  work  were  the  talk  of 
the  countryside.  Ann  was  engaged  to 
marry  John  McNeil,  a  prosperous 
young  merchant  who  had  come  to  New 
Salem  in  1829. 

During  the  meal  Lincoln  asked  ques- 
tions about  New  Salem,  and  said  that 
if  ever  navigation  up  and  down  the 
river  were  established  from  Illinois  to 
New  Orleans  'he  guessed  he'd  stop  off 
some  day  at  Salem  and  see  what  he 
could  do  to  hurry  the  town  up  a  little.' 
The  same  sort  of  talk  continued  that 
evening  when  the  flatboatmen  and  a 
number  of  townspeople  gathered  in  the 
Tavern  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  log 
fire  after  supper.  Ann,  when  she  had 
finished  her  work,  found  a  place  in  the 
shadows  and  listened  to  the  general 
talk.  The  subject  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  group  was  the  navigation 
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of  the  river,  and  Lincoln  dwelt  at 
length  on  the  experiences  of  his  own 
first  voyage  to  New  Orleans.  His  hear- 
ers were  not  long  in  recognizing  his 
whimsical  humor,  and  the  qualities  of 
his  alert  mind.  As  he  talked,  he  be- 
came the  dominating  figure  in  the  little 
assembly. 

In  the  spring  of  1828,  James  Gentry, 
the  founder  of  Gentryville,  Indiana, 
had  hired  Lincoln  to  build  a  fiatboat. 
In  April  the  boat  was  finished,  loaded 
with  pork  and  grain,  and  started  down 
the  Ohio  for  New  Orleans,  Gentry's 
son,  Allen,  in  charge,  and  Lincoln  serv- 
ing as  bow  hand.  Lincoln  was  paid 
eight  dollars  a  month.  It  was  during 
tljis  voyage,  while  the  boat  was  moored 
at  a  plantation  not  far  from  New  Or- 
leans, that  a  party  of  negroes  with 
clubs  boarded  the  craft  as  Lincoln  and 
Gentry  slept.  Lincoln  woke,  seized  a 
cudgel  of  his  own,  and  laid  about  him 
furiously.  With  Gentry  he  drove  off 
and  pursued  the  marauders. 

The  voyage  which  had  brought  Lin- 
coln to  New  Salem  had  been  under- 
taken when  John  Hanks  had  asked  Lin- 
coln to  go  to  Decatur  to  meet  Offutt. 
Lincoln  and  Hanks  agreed  with  Offutt 
to  man  a  boat  carrying  pork  and  grain 
to  New  Orleans.  The  boat  was  to  be 
loaded  in  Springfield,  but  the  man  who 
had  promised  to  furnish  it  to  Offutt 
disappointed  him.  Lincoln,  Hanks,  and 
Johnston,  who  had  joined  the  expedi- 
tion, splashed  back  through  the  mud  as 
far  as  the  Congress  lands  on  the  Sanga- 
mon, where  they  cut  logs  and  floated 
them  down  to  a  mill  in  Sangamontown. 
In  four  weeks  a  boat  had  been  built  and 
loaded,  and  this  was  the  craft  which 
had  caught  on  the  Rutledge  dam. 

During  Lincoln's  recital,  he  had  been 
holding  Ann's  little  sister  Sally  on  his 
lap  with  much  enjoyment.  She  was  a 
baby  of  two  years,  and  used  to  the  pet- 
ting of  the  Rutledges  and  their  neigh- 
bors. Ann  at  length  offered  to  take 


the  child,  but  Lincoln  said,  'Let  me 
hold  her  a  little  longer.  You  know, 
I've  a  sister  Sally  myself.' 

'And  do  you  hold  her?'  asked  Ann. 

'It  would  not  be  befitting,  as  she  is 
two  years  older  than  me,'  was  Lincoln's 
answer. 

Sally  had  dropped  asleep,  however, 
and  Lincoln  remarked,  'She  has  winked 
out.'  This  was  a  favorite  expression 
with  him  when  someone  fell  asleep  or 
when  a  project  failed.^ 

Ill 

Next  morning  the  fiatboat  continued 
its  journey  toward  New  Orleans. 

At  the  time  of  this  second  voyage, 
Lincoln  was  twenty-two  years  old.  He 
had  been  born  on  February  12,  1809, 
in  a  little  dirt-floored  cabin  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  son  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.  The  extreme 
privation  of  his  first  years  is  well 
known.  In  1816  Thomas  Lincoln  made 
his  way  by  fiatboat  to  Indiana,  and 
there  chose  a  new  site  for  a  home. 
He  returned  for  his  family  —  Nancy, 
Abraham,  and  Sarah,  his  sister.  With 
their  painfully  small  array  of  household 
goods  tied  to  their  horses,  they  set  out 
together  on  the  exhausting  journey  to 
Spencer  County  in  Southern  Indiana. 
Abraham,  seven  years  old,  was  re- 
quired to  walk  many  weary  miles 
ahead  of  the  horses,  slashing  right  and 
left  with  an  axe  to  cut  a  passage 
through  the  thick  growth. 

Their  first  shelter  in  Indiana  was  a 
pole  shack,  open  on  one  side,  in  a  half- 
acre  which  Thomas  Lincoln  cleared  on 
Little  Pigeon  Creek,  not  far  from  the 
Ohio  River.  Later  they  moved  into 
a  more  substantial  cabin;  but  about 
them  grew  a  poisonous  plant,  variously 

1  Many  of  the  details  of  this  scene  in  the  Rut- 
ledge  Tavern  I  owe  to  Scott  Greene,  son  of 
WilHam  Graham  Greene,  one  of  Lincoln's  closest 
intimates  in  New  Salem.  —  Author 
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known  as  snakeroot,  deerwort,  squaw- 
weed,  or  by  other  names.  Cows  eating 
it  developed  a  strange  malady  which 
attacked  also  the  people  who  drank 
their  milk.  With  this  mysterious  dis- 
ease Nancy  became  infected.  Betsy 
and  Thomas  Sparrow,  Nancy's  aunt 
and  uncle,  who,  with  her  cousin  Dennis 
Hanks,  had  come  to  live  with  the  Lin- 
colns,  had  already  been  stricken  and 
died.  Now,  in  October  1818,  Nancy 
herself  succumbed. 

Existence  had  been  bleak  enough  for 
the  Lincoln  children  in  the  cabin 
without  door,  floor,  or  windows.  It 
sank  now  to  a  lower  level  of  dreariness. 
But  a  year  later  their  father  returned 
to  Kentucky,  and  married  Sarah  Bush 
Johnston,  a  widow  with  three  children, 
John,  'Betsy,'  and  Matilda.  Thomas 
Lincoln's  second  wife  was  kindly, 
capable,  of  strong  and  decisive  char- 
acter, and  she  was  an  ideal  mother, 
fostering  her  stepchildren  with  the 
same  loving  care  which  she  gave  to  her 
own  brood.  She  brought  bedsteads  and 
bedding,  tables,  chairs,  cooking  uten- 
sils, whale-oil  lamps,  a  spinning  wheel 
and  a  loom,  and  other  improvements 
to  the  backwoods  cabin,  and  at  her 
insistence  doors  and  windows  were 
provided. 

A  great  affection  soon  sprang  up 
between  the  boy  Lincoln  and  his  new 
mother.  She  was  his  friend  and  con- 
fidante, and  to  her  he  owed  much  of 
the  shaping  of  his  character.  Years 
later,  in  1848,  when  Lincoln  was  in 
Washington  as  representative  in  Con- 
gress of  the  Seventh  District  of  Illinois, 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  John  Calhoun, 
whose  acquaintance  he  made  during 
his  life  at  New  Salem,  a  letter  in  which 
occurred  an  eloquent  tribute  to  this 
second  wife  of  Thomas  Lincoln.  The 
letter,  from  my  collection,  should  set 
at  rest  the  question  whether  Lincoln, 
in  his  familiar  tributes,  referred  to 
Nancy  Hanks  or  to  his  stepmother; 


that  it  must  have  been  the  latter  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  John  Cal- 
houn never  knew  Nancy  Hanks  and 
could  not  have  rendered  her  any 
service : — 

H.  R.  Washington,  July  22  —  1848 
Dear  Old  Friend 

Yours  of  May  6th  received,  it  greatly 
amused  me  to  note  your  comments  on  our 
recent  House  conflict.  You  are  right,  no 
sooner  do  we  battle  one  thing  through  — 
than  we  gird  on  our  armor  for  the  next 
fray.  Sometimes  I  feel  a  very  tired  old  man 
doubting  my  efficiancy  for  this  position, 
then  again  I  hoist  my  colors  and  rejoice  in 
my  opportunities.  Jed  was  here  and  called 
on  me  about  a  month  ago.  he  told  me  of 
your  trip  to  Gentryville  and  your  clearing 
the  boundries,  titles  etc;  Dear  John  at  this 
time  I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  gratitude 
for  the  service  rendred  my  Mother;  'God 
bless  my  Mother'  the  part  that  is  best  in 
me,  and  the  ability  to  give  it  to  the  world, 
is  my  inheritance  from  her.  that  is  the 
reason  John  I  will  never  stop  in  my  en- 
deavor to  achieve  that  which  is  best  for  the 
people  as  I  see  it.  I  shall  await  with  joy  the 
prospect  of  your  early  visit  as  I  know  you 
to  keep  your  promise  Mary  is  well  thank 
the  Lord  and  joins  in  love  to  you  and  yours. 

Yours  forever 

A.  Lincoln 

John  Calhoun 

In  1830  occurred  another  epidemic 
of  'milk-sick.'  Mrs.  Lincoln  was 
alarmed,  and  again  the  family  moved, 
Thomas  Lincoln  disposing  of  his  land 
to  James  Gentry,  and  journeying  with 
his  wife  and  Abraham  two  hundred 
miles  through  forest  and  swamp  and 
over  rolling  prairies  to  a  thickly  wooded 
spot  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Sangamon 
River  about  six  miles  west  of  Decatur, 
in  Macon  County,  Illinois.  Sarah,  who 
had  married  Aaron  Grigsby,  remained 
behind. 

Across  the  Sangamon  and  three 
miles  from  the  Lincoln  farm  was  the 
home  of  Major  Robert  Warnick, 
sheriff  of  Macon  County.  Abraham 
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was  hired  to  split  fence  rails  for  him, 
the  famous  three  thousand.  At  Major 
Warnick's  the  project  of  the  second 
voyage  to  New  Orleans  had  been 
broached  to  him  by  John  Hanks,  the 
voyage  which  first  brought  him  to 
New  Salem,  and  from  which  he  re- 
turned to  settle  there. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  May  when 
the  flatboat  reached  New  Orleans. 
John  Hanks  had  left  the  expedition 
at  St.  Louis  to  return  to  his  family. 
Offutt,  Johnston,  and  Lincoln  spent 
the  succeeding  weeks  in  the  town 
disposing  of  their  cargo. 

New  Orleans  in  1831  was  a  com- 
mercially thriving  and  cosmopolitan 
city,  abounding  in  contrasts  between 
the  Creoles,  the  rising  native  American 
party,  and  the  groups  of  Germans, 
French,  Spanish,  negroes,  and  Indians 
who  made  its  life  still  more  complex. 
Godey  had  begun  the  publication  of 
his  Lady's  Booh  in  Philadelphia,  and 
it  became  the  criterion  of  style  and 
etiquette  for  all  fashionable  America. 
Frivolous  lacy  parasols,  sheer  dresses  of 
many  saucy  ruffles,  twinkling  slippers 
with  high  French  heels  that  clicked 
their  way  along,  must  have  met  the 
unaccustomed  eye  of  Lincoln  as  he 
strolled  about  the  streets.  His  first 
stay  in  New  Orleans  had  been  brief, 
and  had  not  afforded  opportunities  for 
sight-seeing;  but  now,  at  twenty-two, 
possessed  of  what  may  well  have 
seemed  to  him  a  princely  wage,  he  had 
both  leisure  and  inclination  to  look 
about  the  city.  He  saw  men  in  white 
flannels  topped  by  finely  woven  straws 
at  the  horse  races,  eating,  drinking. 
He  saw  them  in  evening  clothes 
escorting  lovely,  bejeweled  women  to 
the  opera.  From  the  levee  where 
darkies  sang  as  they  grappled  huge 
bales  of  cotton,  through  the  length  of 
Canal  Street  to  the  quaint  cemeteries 
at  the  far  end,  Lincoln  wandered. 
Down  at  the  great  market  place  he 


marveled  at  the  huge  gray  mounds  of 
oyster  shells,  and  watched  old  men  with 
queer  knives  extracting  the  oysters. 

Presently  his  wanderings  took  him 
to  the  slave  market.  An  auction  was 
in  progress;  planters  were  weaving  in 
and  out  among  the  frightened  groups 
of  negroes.  On  the  block  was  a  young 
mulatto  woman.  .  .  .  So,  at  least,  we 
may  picture  the  scene  which  has  passed 
into  tradition.  It  is  a  familiar  record 
that  on  such  an  occasion  'the  iron 
entered  his  soul,'  and  that  he  made  the 
vow,  'If  ever  I  get  a  chance  to  hit  that 
thing,  I  will  hit  it  hard.' 

Among  the  letters  which  have  de- 
scended to  me  is  one  written  by  Lin- 
coln later  to  John  Calhoun  —  a  letter 
reflecting  the  emotions  to  which  his 
experience  in  New  Orleans  gave  rise. 
Its  date  torn  off,  and  its  first  lines 
defaced,  it  speaks  from  the  heart  the 
first  instinctive  reaction  of  Lincoln  to 
the  problem  of  the  slave. 

Dear  John 

Yours  

I  regret  you  feel  so  

of  tlie  opposition  reg  .  . .  me  a  

I  am  not  a  '  nigger  lover '  by  any  

also  know  how  greatly  disturbed  I  ever  am 
over  distress  of  man  or  beast,  unwarranted 
abuse  is  a  repulsive  thing  to  my  mind  and 
John  I  never  have  forgotten  a  single 
instant  of  my  memorable  stay  in  New 
Orleans  which  was  so  marked  by  the 
atrocious  cruelty  practiced  by  many  slave 
holders,  at  this  writing  comes  an  instance 
to  my  mind,  I  had  stopped  to  question  an 
old  slave  who  appeared  dejected  at  his 
task.  I  questioned  him,  are  you  happy  in 
slavery.''  the  old  fellow  unbent  his  back  as 
much  as  possible  and  raising  a  face  of 
hopeless  resignation  answered  —  '  No  —  no 
Marse  I  nevah  is  happy  no  mo.  whip- 
pins  is  things  that  black  folks  nevah  can 
stop  remembrin  about  —  they  hurt  so.' 
this  is  one  I  forgot  to  tell  you  before,  but 
John  I  guess  it  takes  a  queer  fellow  like  me 
to  sympathise  with  the  put  upon  and  down 
trodden,  those  blacks  John  dont  live  — 
they  simply  exist.    I  never  trapped  an 
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animal  in  my  life  and  slavery  to  me  is  just 
tJcat  both  filling  my  soul  with  abhorrence, 
do  not  espouse  my  vindication,  it  is  only 
the  tongue  of  the  wise  who  can  offend  and 
they  are  incapable  of  such  an  act,  hence 
I  shall  pursue  my  wonted  course  though 
half  the  world  disagrees  with  me.  I  feel  I 
am  right.  My  tenderest  greetings  to  your 
esteemed  family 

Yours  forever  A.  Lincoln 

Offutt  often  discussed  Lincoln's  atti- 
tude toward  slavery  in  the  Tavern  in 
New  Salem.  And  Scott  Greene,  the 
son  of  William  Graham  Greene,  the 
'Billy'  who  was  such  a  close  friend  of 
Lincoln  that  the  two  boys  slept  to- 
gether when  they  were  employed  in 
OfFutt's  store  in  New  Salem,  recently 
said  to  the  author,  'My  father,  then  a 
lad  of  nineteen,  was  clerking  in  the 
same  store  with  Abe,  and  the  two 
became  fast  friends.  Abe  often  told 
Father  about  the  slave  market  in  New 
Orleans,  and  how,  even  then,  he  was 
formulating  plans  to  stop  that  practice 
of  selling.' 

IV 

Early  in  June  OfTutt  sold  the  flat- 
boat,  and  the  men  boarded  a  river 
steamer  for  the  return  voyage.  Lincoln 
had  been  impressed  with  New  Salem, 
and  suggested  to  OfTutt  that  it  might 
be  profitable  to  try  a  business  venture 
there.  Offutt  warmed  to  the  scheme 
at  once.  It  was  agreed  that  Lincoln 
should  go  to  New  Salem  and  find  a 
place  where  merchandise,  which  Offutt 
proposed  to  buy  in  Springfield,  might 
be  stored.  At  St.  Louis  the  friends 
parted.  When  Lincoln  returned  to 
New  Salem,  he  found  an  abandoned 
shack  near  the  mill,  and,  learning  that 
he  might  use  it  to  store  the  goods 
which  Offutt  intended  to  secure,  he 
put  up  shelves  and  set  out  promptly 
for  Springfield.  The  twenty  miles 
between  New  Salem  and  Springfield 
were  not  a  difficult  walk  for  the 


young  man  who,  in  his  boyhood  in  In- 
diana, had  often  tramped  farther  in  a 
day  to  hear  lawyer  Brackenridge  plead 
his  cases. 

Lincoln  spent  a  week  with  Offutt 
choosing  the  stock  for  the  store.  Then 
he  returned  to  New  Salem  and  secured 
room  and  board  at  the  Cameron  cabin. 
At  supper  he  was  dismayed  to  see 
eleven  girls,  the  daughters  of  the 
Reverend  John  Cameron,  file  in  and 
take  their  places  at  the  table.  After 
their  first  appearance,  they  seem  never 
to  have  made  a  perturbing  impression 
on  Lincoln. 

As  usual,  Offutt  was  delayed.  Lin- 
coln was  still  without  employment 
when,  on  the  first  of  August,  an  election 
for  Governor  and  members  of  Con- 
gress took  place.  The  voting  was  in 
the  Cameron  cabin,  and  one  of  the 
clerks,  none  other  than  John  McNeil, 
had  been  taken  sick.  Newton  Mentor 
Graham,  the  schoolmaster,  who  served 
as  the  other  clerk,  asked  Lincoln  if  he 
could  write,  and  learned  that  he  could 
'make  a  few  rabbit  tracks.'  Lincoln 
was  enlisted  as  assistant  clerk,  and  so 
made  his  first  entry  into  politics. 

At  last  Offutt  and  his  goods  arrived. 
In  September,  Offutt  bought  for  ten 
dollars  a  site  for  the  store  on  the  river 
bank  near  the  Rutledge  mill,  a  spot 
which  he  hoped  would  prove  strategic 
in  catching  the  river  trade.  A  log 
structure  was  thrown  up,  and  the  two 
men  entered  actively  into  business. 

Offutt,  whom  biographers  have  in 
turn  called  a  'rogue,'  a  'schemer,'  a 
'noisy  braggart,'  a  'wild  and  reckless 
speculator  who  would  not  disdain  fraud 
when  it  served  his  ends,'  'a  man  windy, 
rattle-brained,  unsteady  and  improvi- 
dent,' had  more  truly  the  character  of 
the  inveterate  promoter.  If  at  times 
he  erred  in  judgment  on  account  of 
his  impulsiveness,  his  honesty  forbade 
that  others  should  suffer  by  his  mis- 
adventures. 
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On  either  side  of  the  crooked  lane 
that  was  the  Main  Street  of  New  Salem, 
Reuben  Radford,  the  Crisman  broth- 
ers, the  Herndon  brothers,  and  John 
McNeil  in  partnership  with  Sam  Hill 
had  set  up  stores.  The  Clary  boys  ran 
a  smithy  and  repair  shop  for  farm 
implements  near  the  OfTutt  store  and 
the  mill.  All  these  establishments  vied 
with  each  other  for  the  meagre  trade  of 
a  town  which  never  boasted  more  than 
twenty  buildings,  or  a  population  of 
over  a  hundred  souls.  Very  little 
money  was  exchanged;  credit  played  a 
large  part  in  every  transaction;  com- 
modities were  purchased  'on  tick'; 
land  and  stores  frequently  changed 
hands  with  signed  notes  in  lieu  of 
money,  and  interest  was  seldom  de- 
manded. 

OfFutt  soon  realized  these  conditions, 
but  he  believed  too  that,  if  naviga- 
tion were  established  on  the  Sangamon 
River,  New  Salem  would  become  a 
thriving  little  city.  He  placed  his  store 
near  the  proposed  steamboat  wharf, 
rented  the  Rutledge  mill,  and  formed 
ambitious  plans  for  buying  out  most  of 
the  other  merchants. 

From  the  outset  he  had  a  great 
admiration  for  Lincoln.  He  placed  him 
in  charge  of  the  store  and  the  mill  at  a 
salary  of  two  dollars  a  week.  Since 
Lincoln  had  to  divide  his  time  between 
the  two  establishments,  a  clerk  was 
needed.  William  Graham  Greene,  then 
a  lad  of  nineteen,  was  employed  for 
this  purpose.  Lincoln  presently  moved 
his  scant  belongings  from  the  Camer- 
ons'  to  the  back  of  the  store  and 
slept  with  Billy.  Such  was  their  inti- 
macy that  'when  one  turned  over,  the 
other  did  likewise.' 

V 

The  qualities  by  which  Lincoln  en- 
deared himself  to  his  fellow  men  are 
now  known  to  all  the  world;  but  the 


range  of  his  friendships  in  New  Salem, 
and  the  odd  contrasts  between  differ- 
ent members  of  his  acquaintance,  form 
an  extraordinary  picture.  Besides  the 
Rutledges  and  the  Camerons,  with 
whom  he  was  always  on  cordial  terms, 
he  acquired  a  wide  variety  of  followers. 
Newton  Mentor  Graham,  the  mild- 
mannered  Scots  schoolmaster,  a  tall, 
gaunt  man  with  a  long,  narrow  face 
and  deep,  intelligent  eyes,  suggested 
books  which  would  be  useful  to  Lin- 
coln, helped  him  to  borrow  them,  and 
helped  also  to  make  their  meaning 
clear.  He  taught  in  a  log  schoolhouse, 
where  Lincoln  often  went  to  sit  among 
the  children.  An  associate  of  Mentor 
Graham  in  founding  a  temperance  so- 
ciety. Dr.  John  Allen,  was  also  a 
staunch  friend  of  Lincoln.  He  had 
organized  the  first  Sunday  School  in 
New  Salem,  and  was  its  superintendent. 

But  not  all  Lincoln's  friends  were  as 
reputable  as  Mentor  Graham  and  Dr. 
Allen.  About  six  miles  southwest  of 
New  Salem  was  a  strip  of  timber 
known  as  'Clary's  Grove.'  It  was  the 
headquarters  of  a  group  of  young 
toughs,  wild,  rowdy,  lawless,  fond  of 
crude  practical  jokes,  heavy  drinkers, 
but  with  the  rough  virtues  of  loyalty 
and  honesty.  Their  leader  was  Jack 
Armstrong,  who  had  enjoyed  but  three 
weeks  of  schooling  in  his  life,  but 
'reckoned  he  did  pretty  well  because 
he  learned  all  but  two  letters  of  the 
alphabet.'  He  was  champion  wrestler 
of  Sangamon  County,  and  in  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events  the  gigantic  and 
powerful  Lincoln  was  brought  into  con- 
test with  him.  It  was  a  memorable 
fight  —  so  memorable  that  accounts  of 
it  have  differed.  Whether  Lincoln  was 
merely  unsubdued,  or  whether  he  gave 
Armstrong  the  thrashing  which  some 
reporters  have  declared,  he  made  a 
friend  of  his  opponent  and  acquired  the 
entire  Clary's  Grove  gang  as  a  devoted 
and  boisterous  Praitorian  Guard,  which 
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formed,  indeed,  the  nucleus  of  Lincoln's 
first  political  success. 

Lincoln  was  welcomed  into  the  Arm- 
strong home  as  one  of  the  family. 
Hannah,  Jack's  wife,  mended  his 
clothes,  and  in  return  he  chopped 
wood,  carried  water,  and  rocked  the 
eight  children.  It  was  William  'Duff' 
Armstrong,  one  of  these  children,  whom 
Lincoln  later  defended  against  the 
charge  of  murder  in  the  most  famous  of 
all  his  cases  at  law.  The  distracted 
Hannah  came  to  appeal  for  her  son, 
and  was  rewarded,  although  the  boy 
was  acquitted  'not  by  any  want  of 
testimony  against  him,  but  by  the  irre- 
sistible appeal  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his 
favor.' 

Another  friend  who  was  of  great 
service  to  Lincoln  was  John  Bowling 
Green,  the  influential  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  New  Salem.  Bowling  Green 
was  corpulent  and  jovial.  Lincoln  con- 
trived a  crude  checkerboard,  with  a 
little  box  to  hold  the  checkers.  He  had 
a  passion  for  the  game,  which  was 
shared  by  Bowling  Green,  and  before 
long  the  two  became  the  best  players 
in  the  country. 

In  1833,  when  Lincoln  was  acting  as 
postmaster  of  New  Salem,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  John  Calhoun,  County 
Surveyor  of  Sangamon.  The  district 
was  being  rapidly  settled,  and  Calhoun 
needed  an  assistant.  This  post  Lincoln 
secured,  and  by  a  remarkable  feat  of 
application  he  acquired  the  necessary 
knowledge  to  perform  his  duties,  al- 
though he  had  a  poor  head  for  figures. 
It  was  to  John  Calhoun  that  the  two 
letters  already  quoted  in  this  text  were 
written,  and  the  surveyor  observed 
Lincoln's  advancement  in  mind  and  po- 
sition with  the  confidence  that  he  was 
watching  the  first  steps  of  a  great 
career. 

We  have  a  crude  surveyor's  sketch 
of  New  Salem  in  1832  made  by  John 
Calhoun  which  serves  to  bring  the  little 


settlement  before  our  eyes  almost  in  its 
native  likeness.  But  more  precious  is  a 
memorandum  which  Calhoun's  daugh- 
ter Sarah  wrote  out  in  1848  at  her 
father's  suggestion,  containing  what  he 
remembered  of  Lincoln  and  what  he 
thought  of  him  in  those  significant  New 
Salem  years.  The  diary  was  composed 
in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  while  Lincoln 
himself  was  in  Washington  serving  as  a 
Representative  in  Congress.  Fresh  and 
natural  as  a  conversation  with  a  citizen 
of  New  Salem  itself  is  Sally  Calhoun's 
diary  in  the  anecdotes  and  memorabilia 
of  Lincoln  which  it  preserves.  What 
better  picture  could  we  form  of  Lin- 
coln's relations  with  another  of  his  New 
Salem  friends  —  the  scholar,  idler,  and 
drunkard  Jack  Kelso,  who  whiled  away 
his  days  on  the  river  bank  fishing  for 
croppies  and  catfish  —  than  this  initial 
page  of  Sally's  manuscript? 

St.  Joe  Mo.  June  2nd  1848 
Page  I  (Lincoln  Memo.)  of  Sarah  Calhoun 
Father  predicts  great  things  in  the  future 
for  Lincoln,  for  he  says  Lincoln  has  char- 
acter, Lincoln  never  holds  a  personal 
gruge,  but  will  fight  bitterly  for  the  right  of 
the  masses.  Father  says  he  therefore  should 
be  a  great  man  for  the  benifit  of  the 
masses.  Father  also  says  the  'under-dog' 
is  Lincolns  first  consideration,  that  for 
instance  one  time  shortly  after  Lincoln 
came  to  Salem  —  Jack  Kelso  (who  was  the 
viUiage  drunkard)  got  into  a  fight  in  front 
of  the  Tavern  and  Lincoln  rescued  him  and 
the  villiage  folks  asked  him  why  he  should 
take  the  part  of  such  a  fellow  when  they 
knew  he  did  not  like  drunkards,  he  an- 
swered 'I  don't  care  what  you  folks  do 
with  the  drunkard  part  of  him  —  but  I 
will  not  allow  you  to  thrash  up  the  intelli- 
gent part  of  him,  because  he  is  teaching 
me  to  read  Shakspeare  and  I  am  not 
through  my  studies. 

It  has  been  said  that  Lincoln  was 
unresponsive  to  nature,  but  Calhoun's 
recollection,  as  reported  by  Sally,  was 
otherwise.  Besides  the  backwoods- 
man's intimate  knowledge  of  the  types 
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and  uses  of  trees,  and  of  the  habits  of 
animals,  Lincoln  possessed  the  faculty 
of  looking  imaginatively  upon  nature. 
Here  is  another  leaf  of  Sally's  diary. 

St.  Joe  Mo.  1848 
Page  V  of  'Sally'  Sarah  Calhoun 

Father  says  Lincoln  was  a  great  lover  of 
nature,  he  would  wander  to  the  wood  any 
where  they  chanced  to  be,  he  says  Lincoln 
used  to  name  certain  trees  for  certain 
people,  he  said  they  reminded  him  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  the  tall  straight 
ones,  the  bent  narled  ones,  the  cowardly 
ones  that  allways  bent  before  the  wind  and 
let  their  branches  grow  that  way.  then  some 
would  lean  on  another  tree  and  some  were 
spinless  allways  weaving  hither  and  thither, 
some  were  sturdy  with  knots  all  over  them, 
they  were  the  aggressivies.  Father  is  all- 
ways  amused  at  the  unusual  things  Lincoln 
thinks  and  does,  he  seems  to  partake  of 
every  character  who  crosses  his  path  or  is 
unlike  any  body  else  in  the  scope  of  Fathers 
observations,  he  very  often  refers  to  him- 
self as  'a  queer  fellow'  when  he  read  he  all- 
ways  forgot  to  eat  otherwise  he  was  a  great 
eater,  a  healthy  one. 

Lincoln  was  now  living  in  a  religious 
community.  Dancing,  naturally,  was 
forbidden;  church, ' huskin' '  and  ' quilt- 
in"  bees,  and  spelling  matches  were 
the  social  outlet  of  the  godly.  Drink- 
ing, wrestling,  and  chicken  fights  satis- 
fied the  instinct  for  self-expression  in 
the  rowdies. 

Important  in  Lincoln's  life  were  the 
debating  societies  to  which  he  gave  a 
great  portion  of  his  time  and  effort. 
The  New  Salem  Literary  Society  had 
been  founded  by  James  Rutledge, 
with  meetings  in  the  Tavern,  and 
Lincoln  allied  himself  with  it.  Debat- 
ing brought  Lincoln  in  close  contact 
with  Rowan  Herndon,  and  night  after 
night  the  two  sat  closeted  for  hours  in 
Herndon's  house  working  up  material. 
Both  men  enjoyed  these  sessions  in  the 
extreme,  and  placed  a  high  value  on 
the  exercise  of  their  persuasive  powers. 


Late  as  their  vigils  kept  them,  Lincoln 
was  up  with  the  dawn  next  day. 

The  people  of  New  Salem  and  Sand 
Ridge  never  forgot  Lincoln's  first  de- 
bate. He  had  worked  on  it  for  weeks, 
declaiming  it  to  the  trees  by  the  river 
and  rehearsing  it  to  stray  dogs.  At 
last  he  rose  to  face  his  audience  in  the 
crowded  little  Tavern.  Ill  at  ease  and 
uncertain,  he  shuffled  to  his  post,  lifted 
his  heavy  eyebrows,  shifted  his  weight, 
and  began  in  a  thin  tremulous  voice,  at 
a  loss  for  words.  A  titter  ran  through 
the  crowd.  But  as  Lincoln  overcame 
his  self-consciousness,  his  awkward 
frame  acquired  dignity  and  his  voice 
fullness  and  earnestness.  Gradually  he 
drew  his  hearers  under  the  spell  of  the 
natural  qualities  of  his  mind,  and  the 
final  impression  which  he  made  was 
gratifyingly  successful. 

A  picture  of  these  contests  and  of 
Lincoln's  charm  is  preserved  for  us  by 
Sally  Calhoun.  Two  other  leaves  of 
her  diary  remain  to  put  us  as  much  in 
the  presence  of  the  eager  young  de- 
bater as  written  words  can  well  hope 
to  do :  — 

Lincoln  used  to  quote  poetry  and  prose 
at  the  Literary  Society  in  Salem,  he  had 
a  remarkable  memory,  but  his  selections 
were  mostly  about  deeds  of  valor  and  high- 
minded  themes.  Father  says  he  is  a  great 
one  to  tell  jokes,  that  he  usually  tells  them 
to  cheer  some  one,  if  he  sees  anyone  down- 
cast he  will  say  —  'Oh!  I  get  that  way 
often,  but  let  me  teU  you  something  which 
has  struck  my  funny-bone'  and  then  he 
would  soon  have  them  smiling. 

Father  says  Lincoln  is  a  clever  debater 
he  remembers  at  New  Salem  that  Lincoln 
and  Newton  Graham  were  to  debate  'Fire 
vs:  Water'  and  Newton  said  Lincoln  knew 
too  much  about  water,  so  he  should  take 
fire.  Lincoln  laughed  and  said  'all  right  I'll 
take  fire  —  you  see  I  may  have  to  know  a 
lot  about  fire  in  the  here-after,  so  its  well  I 
should  be  beginning  to  enlighten  myself 
now '  and  ^  won  the  debate,  he  took 'Dog 


LINCOLN 

instinct  vs:  Cat  instinct'  once,  he  chose  the 
dog,  and  after  winning  so  easily  some  one 
asked  him  how  he  knew  so  much  about 
dogs  —  lie  replied  '  I  was  never  above 
speaking  to  any  dog  I  chanced  to  meet 
hence  they  have  given  me  a  lot  of  informa- 
tion '  Father  says  dogs  realy  did  follow  him 
about,  he  was  kind  to  all  animals  and  that 
was  one  reason  any  one  would  loan  him  a 
horse  to  ride,  they  knew  the  horse  would 
receive  good  treatment. 

Yl 

Settled  in  business,  Lincoln  found 
larger  opportunities  for  study.  In  the 
store  he  read  'stretched  at  full  length 
on  the  counter,  his  head  propped  on  a 
stack  of  calico  prints.'  At  other  times 
he  would  sit  under  the  shade  of  some 
inviting  tree  and  study  'barefooted 
and  grinding  around  with  the  shade, 
varying  his  attitude  by  lying  on  his 
back  and  putting  his  feet  up  the  tree.' 
Another  favorite  spot  was  the  cellar 
door,  where  he  would  lie  prone  for 
hours,  a  book  propped  before  his  eyes. 
He  always  read  aloud,  and  even  'when 
he  wrote  he  spoke  the  words  as  he 
wrote  them;  weighing  each  one  as  he 
uttered  and  recorded  it.' 

Books  in  New  Salem  were  few  and 
far  between,  and  many  are  the  miles 
Lincoln  walked  that  he  might  borrow 
one.  He  had  already  at  various  times 
read  with  remarkable  thoroughness 
such  books  as  the  Bible,  Msop's  Fables, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
the  now  notorious  Parson  Weems's 
Life  of  Washington,  and  the  Statutes  of 
Indiana. 

Two  volumes  and  the  title-page  of 
a  third  have  come  down  to  me  which 
are  of  especial  value  for  the  nota- 
tions in  Lincoln's  own  hand  which 
they  contain.  The  title-page  is  that  of 
a  work  comprising  the  first  six  books  of 
Euclid,  with  supplements  by  the  au- 
thor, John  Playfair.  The  volumes  are 
Samuel  P.  Newman's  Practical  System 
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of  Rhetoric,  and  An  Essay  on  Elocution, 
by  Samuel  Kirkham.  Playfair's  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry  was  published  at 
Philadelphia  in  1832.  On  the  page 
which  is  all  that  remains  of  Lincoln's 
copy  the  owner's  name  is  written 
across  the  top  in  large  letters,  while 
lower  down,  in  Lincoln's  own  hand, 
appear  the  words :  — 

from  M.  D.  Judkins. 
to 

A  Lincoln 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  his  hand 
again  appears.  He  has  written:  — 

I  have  greatly  appreciated  this  gift,  'the 
good  that  men  do  live  after  them.' 

A  Lincoln. 

More  fully  annotated  and  more  sig- 
nificant as  a  record  of  Lincoln's  mind 
are  the  brown  leaves  of  A  Practical 
System  of  Rhetoric:  Or  the  Principles  <& 
Rules  of  Style,  Inferred  from  Examples 
of  Writing,  by  Samuel  P.  Newman. 
This  book  was  published  in  1829  by 
Shirley  and  Hyde,  Portland,  and  Mark 
Newman,  Andover.  It  is  inscribed  on 
the  flyleaf:  'Miss  Susan  Y.  Baker, 
March  15  Eastport  Academy.'  At  the 
bottom  of  the  title-page  is  the  signa- 
ture 'A.  Lincoln;  Gentry ville.'  At  the 
top  of  the  page  appear  other  lines  in 
Lincoln's  hand :  — 

this  book  — 
Into  my  hand  from  valued  hand  of  friend 
She  gave  —  that  better  style  unto  my  english  it 
would  lend; 

Gratitude  to  Miss  Baker  and  hard  for  me  to 
construct. 

A.  Lincoln 

One  could  brood  over  the  notes 
which  Lincoln  has  left  in  this  quaint 
Rhetoric  and  record  many  degrees  of 
charm,  respect,  and  pleasure  which  the 
casual  words  evoke.  On  the  page  op- 
posite the  title  Lincoln  has  scrib- 
bled, somewhat  imperfectly,  the  famous 
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stanza  of  Burns,  'Many  and  sharp  the 
num'rous  ills  Inwoven  with  our  frame,' 
underscoring  emphatically  the  conclud- 
ing lines,  'Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn!' 
And  below  appear  the  lines:  — 

To  be,  or  not  to  be?  —  that  is  the  question.  — 
Whether 't  is  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer  — 
The  shngs  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune 
Or  to  take  up  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And  by  opposing,  end  them! 

Again  the  last  line  is  underscored, 
and  beneath  are  the  words  '  (quoted) 
A.  Lincoln.' 

It  would  not  be  unprofitable  to  go 
adventuring  in  the  pages  of  Newman's 
Rhetoric  even  where  they  have  not 
been  annotated  by  Lincoln,  if  only  to 
see  what  sort  of  intellectual  nourish- 
ment he  found  there.  We  may  notice 
at  least  two  examples  which  Mr.  New- 
man quotes  for  the  edification  of  his 
readers. 

We  shall  choose  from  a  passage  in 
which  he  is  expatiating  on  the  force 
obtained  in  description  when  all  the 
details  are  appropriate  to  a  well-con- 
ceived general  purpose. 

The  following  example  [says  Mr.  New- 
man] is  taken  from  Everett's  description 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  their  voyage  to 
America. 

'I  see  them  driven  in  fury  before  the  rag- 
ing tempest,  on  the  high  and  giddy  waves. 
The  awful  voice  of  the  storm  howls  through 
the  rigging.  The  labouring  masts  seem 
straining  from  their  base;  —  the  dismal 
sound  of  the  pumps  is  heard;  the  ship  leaps 
as  it  were  madly  from  billow  to  billow;  — 
the  ocean  breaks  and  settles  with  engulph- 
ing  floods  over  the  floating  deck,  and  beats 
with  deadening,  shivering  weight,  against 
the  staggered  vessel.' 

The  design  of  the  writer  in  this  passage, 
is  to  excite  emotion  in  the  minds  of  his 
readers.  He  would  have  them  shudder  in 
view  of  the  dangers,  by  which  the  frail 
bark  he  describes  is  encompassed,  and  re- 
gard with  deep  commiseration  the  noble 


adventurers  it  bears.  If  now  we  notice  the 
circumstances  which  make  up  the  descrip- 
tion, as  they  tend  to  this  design  of  the 
writer,  we  may  learn  at  once,  why  the 
passage,  as  a  description,  excites  our  ad- 
miration. The  'howling  voice  of  the  storm,' 
'the  straining  of  the  masts,'  'the  dismal 
sound  of  the  pumps,'  'the  leaping  of  the 
ship,'  'the  overflowing  of  the  deck,'  and 
'  the  deadening  shock  of  the  ocean,'  all  tend 
to  impress  the  mind  most  deeply  with  horror 
at  the  scene,  and  commiseration  for  those 
who  are  exposed  to  its  dangers. 

I  give  one  example  more,  in  which  it  is 
the  design  of  the  writer  to  excite  emotions 
of  a  ludicrous  nature.  It  is  Irving's  de- 
scription of  Ichabod  Crane. 

'He  was  tall,  but  exceedingly  lank,  with 
narrow  shoulders,  long  arms  and  legs,  hands 
that  dangled  a  mile  out  of  his  sleeves,  feet 
that  might  have  served  for  shovels,  and 
his  whole  frame  most  loosely  hung  together. 
His  head  was  small,  and  flat  at  top,  with 
large  ears,  large  green  glassy  eyes,  and  a 
long  snipe  nose,  so  that  it  looked  like  a 
weathercock  perched  upon  his  spindle  neck, 
to  tell  which  way  the  wind  blew.  To  see 
him  striding  along  the  profile  of  a  hill  on  a 
windy  day,  with  his  clothes  bagging  and 
fluttering  about  him,  one  might  have  mis- 
taken him  for  the  genius  of  famine  descend- 
ing upon  the  earth,  or  some  scarecrow 
eloped  from  a  cornfield.' 

Now  there  is  no  one,  who,  in  reading  this 
passage,  does  not  admire  it  as  a  description. 
And  any  one  in  assigning  the  reason  of  his 
admiration,  would  at  once  pronounce  it  a 
fine  description,  because  all  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  tend  so  admirably  to 
the  design  of  the  writer. 

We  may  pause  in  admiration  not 
only  before  the  picture  of  Ichabod 
Crane,  as  commended  by  Mr.  Newman 
for  its  literary  taste;  but  also  before  the 
picture  of  Lincoln,  lying,  perhaps,  on 
his  back,  with  his  feet  'up  a  tree,' 
studying  a  portrait  for  which,  with  a 
few  features  amended,  he  might  himself 
have  sat. 

Among  the  passages  which  Mr.  New- 
man quotes  was  one  which  struck 
home  to  Lincoln  with  peculiar  force 
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of  truth  to  nature  is  most  deeply  felt,  when  the  writer 
lays  open  to  our  view  the  hidden  workings  of  the  mind 
and  the  strong  affections  of  the  heart.  That  the  stu- 
dent may  more  fully  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
phrase  "  truth  to  nature,"  which  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, I  here  introduce  two  passages,  which  happily  il- 
lustrate its  meaning, — one,  the  description  of  a  familiar 
scene,  the  other,  of  the  affections. 

The  following  description  of  a  country  inn  is  from 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place; 
The  white  washed  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 
The  varnished  clock  that  ticked  behind  the  doorj 
The  chest,  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chilled  the  day. 
With  aspin  boughs,  and  flowers  and  fennel  gay; 
While  broken  teacups,  wisely  kept  for  show. 
Ranged  o'er  the  chimney,  glistened  in  a  row. 

Mrs.  Hemans  thus  describes  a  mother's  love  i 

  There  is  none 

In  all  this  cold  and  hollow  world,  no  fount 
Of  deep,  strong,  deathless  love,  save  that  within 

A  mother's  heart.  You  ne'er  made 

your  breast  the  pillow  of  his  infancy. 
While  to  the  fulness  of  y^our  heart's  glad  heavings 
His  fair  cheek  rose  and  fell ;  and  bis  bright  hair 
Waved  softly  to  your  breath ! — You  never  kept  watch 
Beside  him,  till  the  last  pale  star  had  set, 
And  morn,  all  dazzling,  as  in  triumph  broke 
On  your  dim  weary  eye  j  not  yours  the  face 
Which,  early  faded  through  fond  care  for  him,  • 

^  ^"j^-^.^  yrv-rcyl^  ^inrc^  -^-vr, 


A  Page  from  Lincoln's  Copy  of  Newman's  'Rhetoric' 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  reference  in  his  letter  to  John  Calhoun 
reproduced  on  page  8^3 
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and  which  touched  upon  an  emotion 
that  he  has  dignified  in  unsurpassed 
tributes. 

Mrs.  Hemans  thus  describes  a  mother's  love; 

There  is  none 

In  all  this  cold  and  hollow  world,  no  fount 
Of  deep,  strong,  deathless  love,  save  that  witli;n 
A  mother's  heart.  —  You  ne'er  made 
Your  breast  the  pillow  of  his  infancy, 
While  to  the  fulness  of  your  heart's  glad  heavings 
His  fair  cheek  rose  and  fell;  and  his  bright  hair 
Waved  softly  to  your  breath!  —  You  never  kept 
watch 

Beside  him,  till  the  last  pale  star  had  set, 
And  morn,  all  dazzling,  as  in  triumph  broke 
On  your  dim  weary  eye;  not  yours  the  face 
W'hich,  early  faded  through  fond  care  for  him. 
Hung  o'er  his  sleep,  and  duly,  as  heaven's  light; 
Was  there  to  greet  his  wakening!  You  ne'er 
smoothed 

His  couch,  ne'er  sung  him  to  his  rosy  rest. 
Caught  his  least  whisper,  when  his  voice  from 
yours 

Had  learned  soft  utterance;  pressed  your  lip  to 
his. 

When  fever  parched  it;  hushed  his  wayward 
cries, 

With  patient,  vigilant,  never- wearied  love! 
No!  these  are  woman's  tasks! 

Lincoln  has  dravm  irregular  Hnes  in 
ink  across  the  top  and  down  the  sides 
of  the  first  lines  of  this  passage;  and 
in  the  lower  margin  of  the  page  has 
written :  — 

no  truer  words  were  ever  spoken.  I  feel  the 
import  of  them. 

Another  passage  Lincoln  has  sig- 
nificantly scored.  After  quoting  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Mr. 
Newman  remarks :  — 

The  same  writer,  in  describing  the 
sophistry  and  unfair  statements  of  those, 
who  tell  us  to  judge  of  Civil  Liberty  from 
the  outrages  and  violent  acts  which  attend 
revolutions,  says, 

'It  is  just  at  this  crisis  of  revolution  that 
its  enemies  love  to  exhibit  it.  They  pull 
down  the  scaffolding  from  the  half  finished 
edifice;  they  point  to  the  flying  dust,  the 
falling  bricks,  the  comfortless  rooms,  the 


frightful  irregularity  of  the  whole  appear- 
ance; and  then  ask  in  scorn,  where  the 
promised  splendour  and  comfort  is  to  be 
found.' 

Lincoln  has  underlined  the  words 
'who  tell  us  to  judge  of  Civil  Liberty 
from  the  outrages  and  violent  acts 
which  attend  revolutions,'  and  has 
again  drawn  marginal  lines  about  the 
passage. 

Chapter  V  m  Mr.  Newman's  Rhetoric 
is  entitled  'On  Style,'  and,  save  for  a 
group  of  exercises  and  specimens,  con- 
cludes the  volume.  It  is  a  quaint  dis- 
cussion of  elegance  and  propriety  and 
vivacity,  —  the  latter  one  of  Mr.  New- 
man's favorite  eulogisms,  —  but  it  con- 
cludes with  a  few  sentences  on  which 
the  hungry  Lincoln  must  have  seized 
like  a  creature  suddenly  breathing  his 
native  element  after  forced  respiration 
in  an  alien  atmosphere. 

A  good  style  is  an  attainment,  which 
amply  repays  all  the  effort  that  has  here 
been  enjoined.  It  is  to  the  scholar,  a  con- 
summation of  his  intellectual  discipline 
and  acquirements.  He,  who  in  this  land 
of  free  institutions  holds  an  able  pen,  has 
a  weapon  of  powerful  efficacy  both  for 
defence  and  attack;  and  if  this  weapon  be 
wielded  with  honest  and  patriotic  motives, 
he  who  wields  it,  may  become  a  public 
benefactor. 

Again  Lincoln  has  drawn  his  irregu- 
lar line  across  the  top  of  this  passage 
and  down  either  side.  Underneath  he 
has  added :  — 

a  truth  very  well  constructed.   A.  L. 

An  additional  evidence  that  this 
passage  impressed  Lincoln  seems  to  ap- 
pear in  the  fact  that  he  has  written  it 
in  another  book  which  he  later  owned, 
apparently  forgetting  the  authorship  of 
the  words,  since  below  them  he  has 
made  the  note:  — 

quoted  from  '  Hooker  and  Barrow.' 

A.  Lincoln. 
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The  volume  in  which  these  sentences 
have  been  jotted  down  is  An  Essay  on 
Elocution,  Designed  for  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Private  Learners,  by  Sam- 
uel Kirkham.  It  was  pubHshed  in  New 
York  by  Robinson,  Pratt  and  Com- 
pany, in  1838.  Lincoln  has  under- 
scored the  words  'private  learners'  in 
the  title,  and  has  written  below,  'espe- 
cially me.'  At  the  bottom  of  the  page 
appears  the  signature :  — 

Property  of 

A  Lincoln 

On  a  flyleaf  preceding  the  title  is  the 
penciled  endorsement :  — 

Permcaly  C.  M.  Corbett  to  Abe  Lincoln 
and  below,  in  ink, 

Springfield  1839 
A.  Lincoln 

The  volume  is  rich  in  annotations. 
In  the  table  of  contents  Lincoln  has 
marked  such  titles  as  'Messiah,'  by 
Pope;  'On  receiving  his  Mother's  Pic- 
ture,' by  Cowper;  'The  Broken  Heart,' 
by  Irving;  'Parting  of  the  Three  In- 
dian Friends,'  by  Moore;  and  'The 
Wisdom  and  Majesty  of  God,  attested 
by  the  Works  of  Creation,'  by  Dr. 
Chalmers.  He  has  marked  in  the 
text  the  famous  stanza  of  Byron  con- 
taining the  line  'On  with  the  dance!  let 
joy  be  unconfined,'  and  concluding  with 
the  sullen  interruption  of  the  cannon 
of  Waterloo.  He  has  marked  also  these 
other  lines  of  Byron,  which  have  been 
entitled  'Bliss  of  the  Future  State.' 

In  darkness  spoke  Athena's  wisest  son, 

'All  that  we  know,  is,  nothing  can  be  known:' 

Yet  doubting  pagans  dreamed  of  bliss  to  come  — 

Of  peace  upon  the  shores  of  Acheron. 

'T  is  ours,  as  holiest  men  have  deemed,  to  see 

A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore, 

To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  sadducee 

And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore: 

[This  line  heavily  underscored] 
How  sweet 't  will  be  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labours  light ! 


To  hear  each  voice  we  feared  to  hear  no  more  — 
Of  Christian  martyrs,  prophets  gone  before! 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  revealed  to  sight. 
The  Bactrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught 
the  right! 

Byron  again  drew  Lincoln's  fire  with 
the  lines :  — 

What  is  the  end  of  fame?  't  is  but  to  fill 
A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper. 

Lincoln  has  underlined  the  words 
*to  fill,'  and  has  written  in  the  margin 
*a  grave  of  certain  feet.' 

Three  couplets  have  been  singled 
out  for  emphasis;  they  are  marked  by 
parenthetical  strokes  of  ink. 

A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty, 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bondage. 

Shall  I,  too,  weep?  Where,  then,  is  fortitude? 
And,  fortitude  abandoned,  where  is  man? 

Place  me  where  winter  breathes  his  keenest  air. 
And  I  will  sing,  if  liberty  be  there. 

Two  other  fragments  of  verse  re- 
ceived Lincoln's  especial  attention. 

If  hinderances  obstruct  thy  way. 
Thy  magnanimity  display. 

And  let  thy  strength  be  seen; 
But  0!  if  fortune  .  .  fill  thy  sail 
With  more  than  a  propitious  gale, 

Take  half  thy  canvass  in. 

Alas!  alas!  doth  hope  .  .  deceive  us? 

Shall  friendship,  love  —  shall  all  those  ties 
That  bind  a  moment,  and  then  leave  us. 

Be  found  again  where  nothing  dies? 
Oh !  if  no  other  boon  were  given 

To  keep  our  hearts  from  wrong  and  stain. 
Who  would  not  try  to  win  a  .  .  heaven. 

Where  all  we  love,  shall  live  again? 

In  the  margins  beside  these  verses, 
irregular  lines  have  been  drawn  in  ink. 
Lincoln  has  underscored  the  last  six 
verses,  and  close  by  them  has  written 
the  words,  'Thus  I  pray.' 

Mr.  Kirkham  has  suggested  the  de- 
clamatory emphasis  which  he  desires 
his  readers  to  cultivate  by  means  of 
italics  and  other  devices.  Lincoln, 
however,  evidently  read  the  selections 
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with  more  at  heart  than  the  study  of 
elocution.  Beneath  the  first  stanzas  of 
'The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,' 
Lincoln  has  written  the  rather  curious 
comment :  — 

If  my  Publick  whom  I  have  served, 
would  lay  me  away  like  'Sir  John'  I  could 
rest  in  peace, 

A.  Lincoln 

The  stanza  of  Burns  which  he  wrote 
in  his  copy  of  Newman's  Rhetoric  Lin- 
coln has  again  signalized  in  Kirkham's 
volume.  Two  pen  strokes  lead  out  from 
the  last  two  lines,  — 

Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn, 

to  a  note  in  Lincoln's  own  hand:  'and 
enslaves  his  fellow-man.' 

Lincoln  has  so  left  his  impress  upon 
his  fellow  men  that  we  should  not 
willingly  lose  his  most  casual  mar- 
ginalia. But  of  no  casual  interest  for 
these  New  Salem  years  are  many 
entries  in  Kirkham's  Elocution.  Here, 
for  example,  are  further  lines  which 
Mr.  Kirkham  quotes :  — 

If  that  high  world  which  lies  beyond 
Our  own,  surviving  love  endears; 

If  there  the  cherished  heart  be  found. 
The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears; 


How  welcome  those  untrodden  spheres! 

How  sweet  this  very  hour  to  die! 
To  soar  from  earth,  and  find  all  fears 

Lost  in  thy  light  .  .  .  Eternity! 

Beside  these  lines  are  the  simple  words 
'To  Ann,'  and  the  signature  'A.  Lin- 
coln.' 

On  the  back  flyleaf  of  the  volmne 
is  an  endorsement  in  the  hand  of  Sally 
Calhoun :  — 

St.  Joe  Mo.  1859. 
This  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he 
left  it  with  my  Father  on  a  visit  to  our  home 
in  Springfield  111;  I  shall  all  ways  cherish 
this  book  as  it  is  so  intimately  marked  in 
memory  of  his  little  sweetheart  Ann.  Mr. 
Lincoln  recited  many  of  these  poems. 

Sarah  Calhoun. 

The  relations  of  Ann  Rutledge,  John 
McNeil,  and  Lincoln,  and  the  brief 
courtship  of  Lincoln  and  Ann,  so 
bright  in  its  inception,  so  tragic  in  its 
conclusion,  must  be  recounted  in  fur- 
ther papers.  It  will  then  be  my  privi- 
lege to  present  to  readers  of  the  Atlantic 
the  actual  letters  which  passed  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Ann  —  messages 
precious,  unstudied,  and  moving  — 
and  the  opinions  of  those  who  knew 
and  watched  them  as  recorded  in  their 
diaries  and  recollections. 


('The  Courtship'  is  the  title  of  Miss  Minor's  next  Lincoln  paper) 


/-v^  V  .  t  -  —       »x  ,  J     ^t'^  Ti^; « ■/ 
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Abraham  Lincoln  to  x\nn  Rutledge 
Neav  Salem,  iLLmois,  1835 
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Before  we  can  enter  understandingly 
into  the  actual  story  of  the  courtship 
of  Lincohi  and  Ann  Rutledge,  before 
we  can  read  in  the  light  of  knowledge 
the  letters  that  passed  between  them, 
preserved  for  us  through  successive 
generations  and  never  before  known  to 
history,  we  should  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  general  course  of  Lincoln's 
life  and  his  means  of  employment  dur- 
ing the  years  1832  and  1833.  It  is  a 
record  in  itself  containing  much  of 
struggle  and  vicissitude,  drama  and 
achievement. 

I 

Had  navigation,  been  established 
on  the  Sangamon  River  when  he  set 
up  his  store  at  New  Salem,  James  Of- 
futt  might  have  become  a  very  pros- 
perous man.  His  store  and  mill,  of 
which  Lincoln  had  active  charge,  might 
have  earned  gratifying  profits.  But 
navigation  by  steamboat  was  no  more 
than  a  hope  in  1831.  It  was  a  hope  in 
which  the  citizens  of  Springfield  and, 
of  course.  New  Salem  were  intensely 
interested.  But  it  was  a  hope  destined 
to  go  glimmering. 

OfTutt  could  not  even  abide  the 
issue  of  the  question.  His  New  Salem 


project  did  not  thrive.  For  a  town 
so  small.  New  Salem  possessed  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  merchants. 
The  trade  parceled  out  among  them 
was  meagre,  and  in  less  than  a  year 
OfTutt  abandoned  his  venture.  James 
Rutledge  took  back  the  rented  mill, 
and  OfTutt,  in  Lincoln's  phrase,  had 
'winked  out.' 

With  OfTutt's  failure,  Lincoln  was 
again  without  a  job.  He  had  lived  in 
New  Salem  only  through  the  course  of  a 
single  winter,  but  this  had  been  time 
enough  for  him  to  become  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  town.  He  decided 
to  ofi'er  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
state  legislature.  Already  known  as 
'Honest  Abe,'  he  possessed  in  that 
epithet  a  poHtical  asset  not  to  be 
despised.  His  address  to  the  voters  of 
Sangamon  County  was  two  thousand 
words  in  length.  It  was  not  prepared 
without  toil  and  difficulty,  nor  without 
the  assistance  of  such  good  friends  as 
Mentor  Graham,  the  schoolmaster. 

Lincoln's  appeal,  distributed  in  the 
form  of  a  handbill,  dealt  at  length  with 
the  navigation  of  the  Sangamon,  about 
which  he  took  a  strongly  optimistic  po- 
sition. He  explained  the  opportunities 
he  had  enjoyed,  in  his  second  flatboat 


*  Copyright  19S8,  by  Wilma  Francea  Minor.    All  rights  reserved. 
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voyage  to  New  Orleans  and  in  his 
work  at  the  Rutledge  mill,  for  obser\-- 
ing  the  flow  of  water  in  the  river,  and 
asserted  his  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
developing  the  channel  for  practical 
navigation.  His  other  pronouncements 
were  of  a  general  character,  not  mark- 
edly different  from  the  somewhat  non- 
committal utterances  wise  candidates 
have  in  all  times  found  it  politic  to 
make.  His  concluding  paragraph  con- 
tained these  significant  words:  — 

Every  man  is  said  to  have  his  peculiar 
ambition.  Whether  it  be  true  or  not,  I  can 
say,  for  one,  that  I  have  no  other  so  great 
as  that  of  being  truly  esteemed  of  my 
fellow-men  by  rendering  myself  worthy  of 
their  esteem. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Lin- 
cob's  handbills  in  March  1832,  the 
steamer  Talisman  reached  Beardstown 
on  the  Illinois  River.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Sangamon  County  were  wild 
with  excitement.  Some  weeks  before,  a 
Captain  Vincent  Bogue  of  Springfield 
had  announced  that  he  would  bring  a 
steamer  from  Cincinnati  to  the  San- 
gamon, and  demonstrate  conclusively 
the  na\dgability  of  the  stream.  Ex- 
pectation became  intense,  speeches  and 
subscriptions  were  plentiful,  and  when 
the  Talisman  actually  put  in  its  ap- 
pearance at  Beardstown  the  county 
prepared  for  a  carnival  of  congratula- 
tion. Lincoln  was,  of  course,  among 
those  who  met  the  boat  at  Beards- 
town, and  he  was  chosen  to  pilot  it 
on  its  course  up  the  Sangamon.  He 
brought  the  steamer  successfully  to 
its  landing  place  near  Springfield, 
toasts,  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  fes- 
tivities marldng  every  stage  of  the 
voyage.  At  Springfield,  falling  water 
warned  the  proprietors  that  the  return 
journey  should  not  be  postponed.  At 
the  proud  rate  of  four  miles  a  day,  the 
steamer  descended  the  stream  again. 
Lincoln  received  forty  dollars  for  his 


part  in  the  exploit,  and  nothing  could 
have  been  better  calculated  to  promote 
his  political  fortunes  than  the  acclaim 
accorded  him  as  pilot. 

Almost  immediately  another  circum- 
stance occurred  to  help  his  candidacy. 
A  rider  with  a  vehement  message  from 
Governor  Reynolds  brought  to  New 
Salem  the  news  that  Black  Hawk,  an 
Indian  chief  familiar  to  the  people  of 
Illinois  as  an  enemy  of  settlers  and 
friend  of  the  British,  had  gone  on  the 
warpath.  Lincoln  at  once  volunteered 
for  service,  and  found  himself  in  com- 
pany with  John  Calhoun,  BiUy  Greene, 
and  his  friends  the  Clary's  Grove  boys. 
The  captaincy  of  the  company  was  de- 
termined by  election,  the  men  forming 
groups  about  the  candidates  of  their 
choice.  Lincoln  was  one  candidate, 
William  Kirkpatrick  the  other.  This 
was  a  man  who  had  once  done  Lincoln 
an  ill  turn,  and  he  was  not  insensible  to 
the  opportunity  of  getting  even.  Lin- 
coln was  naturally  pleased  when  the 
great  majority  of  the  men  gathered 
about  him.  But  his  success  would 
hardly  have  been  possible  without  the 
allegiance  of  Jack  Armstrong  and  the 
other  roisterers  of  Clary's  Grove,  who 
were  described  by  another  member  of 
the  company  as  the  'hardest  set  of 
men'  he  had  ever  seen. 

Lincoln's  experiences  as  captain  of 
his  often  disorderly  troop  need  not  be 
pursued  in  detail.  Norman  Hapgood 
has  remarked,  'As  Lincoln  was  not  in 
any  engagement  of  tliis  disgraceful  Ut- 
tle  Indian  war,  it  has  little  to  do  with 
the  story  of  his  life.'  Suffice  it  that, 
after  the  company  disbanded,  Lincoln 
was  a  second  time  mustered  into  serv- 
ice as  a  volunteer,  this  time  as  a 
private.  The  officer  who  enrolled  him 
was  Lieutenant  Robert  Anderson,  who 
thirty  years  later,  as  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral, commanded  Fort  Sumter.  After 
still  a  third  term  of  service,  Liacoln  re- 
turned, in  July,  to  New  Salem.  He 
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entered  at  once  into  active  election- 
eering. 

Votes  depended  more  upon  personal 
liking  and  prowess  ithan  upon  political 
principles  in  the  campaign  in  which 
Lincoln  engaged  in  1832.  Lincoln  him- 
self was  a  devoted  supporter  of  Clay, 
while  most  of  his  friends  in  Sangamon 
County  were  partisans  of  Jackson.  Yet 
Lincoln  found  his  preference  little  to 
his  disadvantage,  such  was  his  personal 
popularity.  He  went  about,  like  other 
candidates,  making  speeches  wherever 
groups  of  people  were  gathered  to- 
gether, and  again  the  Clary's  Grove 
boys  were  his  attendants  and  support- 
ers. It  might  be  said  that  they  fought 
for  their  candidate  both  physically  and 
politically,  but  the  distinction  would 
scarcely  be  necessary.  Lincoln  himself 
expressed  his  prowess  in  physical  as 
well  as  mental  terms.  It  is  recorded 
that  during  his  first  speech  at  Pappsville 
a  fight  broke  out,  and  Lincoln  per- 
ceived that  one  of  his  friends  was  hav- 
ing the  worst  of  it.  He  jumped  whole- 
heartedly into  the  fracas,  threw  his 
friend's  assailant  'ten  or  twelve  feet,' 
and  resumed  his  harangue.  This  feat 
was  undoubtedly  of  as  great  use  to  him 
as  any  other  argument  he  employed. 

Despite  his  popularity  and  the  cir- 
cumstances that  worked  in  his  favor, 
Lincoln  awoke  on  the  morning  of  Au- 
gust 7,  1832,  to  learn  that  he  had  been 
defeated.  In  the  county  as  a  whole  he 
had  made  a  good  showing,  however, 
and  in  the  precinct  which  included  New 
Salem  he  received  a  vote  so  overwhelm- 
ingly in  the  majority  as  to  be  almost 
unanimous. 

Lincoln  was  again  at  a  loss;  no  means 
of  maintaining  himself  in  the  world 
seemed  to  be  within  sight.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  William  F.  Berry.  This 
was  the  dissolute  son  of  the  worthy 
Reverend  John  Berry.  An  idler  and 
a  source  of  grief  to  his  father,  he 


had  bought  out  the  interest  of  James 
Hemdon  in  the  store  owned  by  the 
Herndon  brothers.  With  Berry  for  a 
partner.  Rowan  Hemdon  wished  to 
dispose  of  his  share  of  the  business,  and 
Lincoln  offered  his  note  for  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  thus  becoming  a  merchant 
in  his  own  right. 

Not  content  with  one  store,  Lincoln 
and  Berry  promptly  acquired  another. 
Reuben  Radford  incurred  the  dislike  of 
the  Clary's  Grove  boys  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  felt  compelled  to  leave 
town.  He  sold  his  store  to  Billy  Greene, 
who  employed  Lincoln  to  make  an  in- 
ventory of  the  goods.  Lincoln  and 
Berry  in  turn  gave  their  note  to  Billy 
Greene  for  his  goods,  and  not  only  did 
they  acquire  in  this  way  Reuben  Rad- 
ford's store,  but  the  small  business  of 
James  Rutledge  as  well.  Their  total  in- 
debtedness amounted  to  about  fifteen 
hundred  dollars. 

Berry  was  not  a  satisfactory  partner, 
and  Lincoln  was  not  a  satisfactory  mer- 
chant. Whiskey  demoralized  one,  books 
the  other.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
sold  the  unprofitable  business  to  the 
brothers  Trent,  accepting  their  note  as 
pajonent.  But  the  brothers  Trent  did 
not  prove  permanent  residents  of  New 
Salem.  Before  their  note  fell  due,  they 
disappeared.  To  add  to  Lincoln's  em- 
barrassments. Berry  died,  and  the  ac- 
cumulated debts  fell  heavily  upon  his 
shoulders.  He  bravely  assumed  the 
burden,  although  he  was  still  sending 
money  to  pay  his  creditors  after  he  had 
gone  to  Washington  as  Representative 
in  Congress  in  1847. 

The  following  year,  in  1833,  two  jobs 
fell  to  Lincoln  which  improved  his 
circumstances  in  some  degree.  He  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  New  Salem, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Whig  and 
Jackson  was  in  office.  More  important 
was  another  employment  which  he 
obtained.  Sangamon  County  was  be- 
ing rapidly  settled,  and  the  duties  of 
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the  ofRcial  surveyor  were  more  than 
one  man  could  comfortably  perform. 
The  surveyor  at  this  time  was  John 
Calhoun,  who  had  taken  part  with 
Lincoln  in  the  Black  Hawk  War. 
Calhoun  offered  to  make  Lincoln  his 
assistant,  and  Lincoln  eagerly  set  about 
acquiring  the  necessary  knowledge. 
He  procured  Flint  and  Gibson's  trea- 
tise, and  Mentor  Graham  gave  him 
what  help  he  could.  Lincoln's  feat  of 
application  in  mastering  within  some 
six  weeks  all  the  books  on  surveying 
which  he  could  secure  was  little  short 
of  prodigious.  He  labored  day  and 
night  until  his  friends  protested  at  his 
haggardness.  Calhoun  put  him  to  work 
at  once  when  Lincoln  reported  to 
him  after  his  course  of  relentless  self- 
training.  Besides  surveying  privately 
owned  tracts  of  land,  Lincoln  laid  out 
public  roads,  and  tradition  has  it  that 
in  his  first  essays  he  used  a  grapevine 
in  place  of  a  chain. 

An  entry  in  the  unpublished  mem- 
orandum which  Sally  Calhoun  wrote  at 
her  father's  suggestion  in  1848  preserves 
his  impression  of  Lincoln's  feat:  — 

Father  says  when  Lincoln  first  began  to 
study  siirveying  under  him  he  gave  him  in- 
structions and  loaned  him  some  books  and 
that  after  that  (with  a  little  help  from 
Graham  Mentor)  in  only  6  to  8  weeks 
Lincoln  was  able  to  take  his  lesson  in  actual 
demonstration,  this  proved  to  my  Father 
that  Lincoln  was  a  very  apt  pupil  and  re- 
tained in  his  mind  everything  he  studied; 
and  this  added  to  much  else  which  my 
Father  has  discovered  about  his  character, 
makes  Father  feel  assured  of  a  great  future 
for  the  man,  much  better  educated  men 
listen  with  attention  to  Lincoln,  whenever 
he  speaks  he  seems  to  be  much  better  edu- 
cated than  they. 

Such  was  the  course  of  Lincoln's  life, 
and  such  were  his  efforts  to  advance 
in  the  world,  in  the  significant  years 
1832  and  1833.  He  piloted  the  TaUs- 
man,  stood  for  election,  volunteered  for 


sersdce  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  gave 
liis  notes  for  part  ownership  in  three 
New  Salem  stores,  fell  heavily  in  debt, 
was  appointed  postmaster,  and  became 
John  Calhoun's  assistant  in  surveying. 
These  main  occupations  were  diversi- 
fied by  odd  jobs  when  the  business  of 
Lincoln  and  Berry  was  at  low  ebb. 

II 

The  romance  of  Lincoln  and  Ann 
Rutledge  begins  with  the  story  of  John 
McNeil.  There  are  elements  of  melo- 
drama in  the  record,  and  McNeil  has 
frequently  been  called  upon  by  biog- 
raphers to  furnish  the  figure  of  the 
villain.  His  true  character,  however,  is 
not  easy  to  discern  behind  the  mists 
and  traditions  of  the  years.* 

New  Salem  as  a  whole  had  not  flour- 
ished as  the  early  settlers  had  expected. 
James  Rutledge  himself  felt  the  busi- 
ness depression;  his  mill  on  his  hands 
again,  after  the  faUure  of  Offutt,  he 
needed  capital,  and  decided  to  sell  his 
farm  at  Sand  Ridge.  He  found  a  buyer 
in  John  McNeil,  a  young  man  who  had 
come  to  New  Salem  in  1829  and  pros- 
pered remarkably  as  a  merchant  and 
landowner.  Not  the  least  item  in  his 
good  fortune  appeared  to  be  his  engage- 
ment to  Ann  Rutledge. 

McNeil  already  owned  the  Sand 
Ridge  Farm  of  the  Reverend  John 
Cameron.  The  papers  recording  the 
transfer  had  been  drawn  by  Lincoln 
himself,  and  in  asking  Lincoln's  aid 
the  buyer  had  admitted  an  important 
secret.  His  name  was  not  McNeU,  but 
McNamar.  Uneasy,  perhaps,  at  hold- 
ing land  under  an  alias,  he  had  made 
his  confession,  offering  the  explanation 
that  when  his  father  had  suffered  severe 
financial  losses  he  had  left  home  and 
assumed  another  name  so  that  he  might 

^The  late  Senator  Beveridge,  in  his  Abraham 
lAncoln,  1809-1858,  takes  an  entirely  favorable 
view  of  the  character  of  McNeil.  —  Author 
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make  his  own  forttme  unhampered  by 
previous  ties.  Lincoln  had  accordingly 
drawn  the  deed  in  the  name  of  Mc- 
Namar. 

Lincoln  was  not  at  this  time  a  lawyer, 
but  even  before  coming  to  New  Salem 
he  had  had  access  to  books  of  law.  The 
late  Senator  Beveridge  tells  us  that  he 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  court 
of  the  corpulent  New  Salem  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  Bowhng  Green,  to  plead  a 
case,  and  he  possessed  a  book  of  legal 
forms  with  the  aid  of  which  he  wrote 
out  deeds,  mortgages,  and  other  in- 
stnmrients  for  those  who  needed  them, 
charging  no  fee. 

The  papers  recording  the  sale  of 
the  Rutledge  farm  to  McNamar  were 
drawn  in  July  1832.  A  personal  fact 
of  such  significance  as  the  identity  of 
one  of  the  town's  principal  landowners 
and  citizens  could  hardly  escape  the 
Axgus-eyed  scrutiny  of  the  village.  By 
this  time  the  inhabitants  of  New  Salem 
knew  as  a  body  the  secret  of  McNamar 's 
alias.  The  deception  which  had  been 
practised  on  them  gave  rise  to  gossip 
and  disapproval.  It  would  have  been 
unnatural  if  the  village  had  not  from 
time  to  time  sheltered  drifters  making 
use  of  assumed  names  to  cut  a  breach 
with  a  past  which  they  did  not  wish  to 
revive.  McNamar  had  not  seemed 
such  a  drifter;  he  had  appeared  upright 
and  honest.  But  now  it  began  to  be 
whispered  that  he  must  have  a  record. 
Perhaps  he  had  a  wife  in  New  York 
State,  whence  he  had  come.  Perhaps 
he  was  wanted  for  some  crime.  At 
best  he  seemed  to  have  taken  his 
dubious  course  to  relieve  himself  of 
the  responsibility  of  caring  for  his 
parents  while  he  made  a  fortune  for 
himself.  But  there  was  a  disposition 
not  to  accept  his  explanation  as  gen- 
uine, and  he  found  himself  looked  at 
with  suspicion. 

In  the  fall  of  1832,  McNamar  pos- 
sessed a  large  amount  of  valuable 


property  in  land  in  the  region  of  New 
Salem,  his  holdings  including  the  farms 
of  both  James  Rutledge  and  John 
Cameron.  But  his  secret  had  become 
known,  and  he  stood  in  some  personal 
disfavor.  He  declared  his  intention  of 
returning  to  New  York  for  his  parents, 
whom  he  said  he  would  bring  back  to 
New  Salem  with  him.  At  that  time 
could  take  place  his  marriage  to  Ann. 
Accordingly  he  sold  his  half-interest 
in  his  store  to  his  partner,  Samuel 
Hill.  Trade  was  a  weak  reed  in  New 
Salem,  and  not  hkely  to  stiffen.  Land 
values,  on  the  other  hand,  were  stead- 
ily increasing,  so  that  McNamar's  sit- 
uation when  he  left  the  village  was 
by  no  means  unfavorable  financially. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  character, 
he  managed  his  affairs  with  acumen. 

With  the  departure  of  McNamar 
began  a  period  of  trial  and  strain  for 
Ann  Rutledge.  It  seems  clear  that 
she  honestly  loved  or  believed  that  she 
loved  him.  But  the  revelation  that  he 
had  called  himself  by  a  name  not  his 
own  was  a  shock  to  her  which  the  sus- 
picions of  her  friends  and  neighbors, 
probably  garrulous  and  highly  colored, 
did  not  diminish.  Her  love  may  well 
have  undergone  a  change  and  reached 
a  point  at  which  it  would  naturally 
turn  from  the  prosperous  McNamar, 
contaminated,  as  his  character  seemed 
to  be,  by  meanness  and  deceit,  to 
the  impecunious  Lincoln,  who  even  in 
these  early  years  gave  evidence  of 
his  capacity  for  tenderness,  who  won 
his  way  with  men  of  all  stations  by  his 
humor  and  his  fairness,  and  who  im- 
pressed his  friends  with  portents  of  the 
greatness  that  was  later  to  be  his. 

Biographers  have  hitherto  lacked  the 
materials  for  a  full  and  understand- 
ing accoxmt  of  the  story  of  Lincoln  and 
Ann  Rutledge.  But  they  have  agreed 
about  the  personal  qualities  of  Ann, 
her  beauty,  her  natural  intelligence, 
her  attractiveness.  She  was  red-haired, 
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of  moderate,  well-proportioned  figure, 
and  in  1832,  when  McNamar  left  New 
Salem,  she  was  in  her  twentieth  year. 
Abundant  testimony  remains  of  her 
gentleness  and  the  affection  in  which 
she  was  held  by  her  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. She  was  the  most  popular  and 
beautiful  girl  in  New  Salem,  and  before 
the  decline  of  her  father's  fortunes 
she  would  have  occupied  somewhat  the 
position  of  a  desirable  heiress.  These 
facts  may  throw  additional  light  on  the 
conduct  and  character  of  McNamar, 
who  first  courted  her,  and  then  gave 
at  least  the  strong  impression  of  aban- 
doning his  claims. 

Lincoln  had,  of  course,  met  Ann 
Rutledge  at  his  first  entrance  into  New 
Salem.  It  was  Ann  who  served  the 
meals  at  the  Rutledge  Tavern,  and, 
more  than  this,  she  was  a  pupil  at 
the  school  of  Mentor  Graham,  which 
Lincoln  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting. 
But  not  imtil  the  departure  of  Mc- 
Namar was  it  possible  for  their  ac- 
quaintance to  ripen  into  knowledge, 
and  knowledge  into  love. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  to  pre- 
vent Lincoln  from  having  his  own  feel- 
ings from  the  beginning.  He  had  had 
little  time  to  give  to  the  girls  in  his 
rugged  life,  and  had  sometimes  given 
evidence  of  shyness  with  women;  but 
on  more  than  one  occasion  he  had 
proved  himself  at  least  normally  sus- 
ceptible. It  would  have  been  unnatural 
if  he  had  been  slow  to  respond  to  Ann 
Rutledge,  beautiful  and  popular  as 
New  Salem  acknowledged  her  to  be. 
In  my  Lincoln  collection  is  a  letter 
written  by  Sally  Calhoun,  dated  from 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  August  20,  1849. 
This  letter  gives  interesting  evidence 
upon  the  point.  Historians,  when  they 
have  accepted  Lincoln's  love  of  Ann  at 
all,  have  confined  it  to  the  later  years 
of  his  residence  in  New  Salem.  But 
Sarah  Calhoun's  letter  shows  us  that, 
as  far  as  his  own  impulses  were  con- 


cerned, Lincoln  was  less  patient  than 
history.  Lincoln,  Sally  declares,  told 
her  father  that  when  Offutt's  flatboat 
stuck  on  the  Rutledge  mill  dam  on  its 
way  to  New  Orleans  he  himself  'right 
there  got  stuck  much  harder  on  Ann.' 
Calhoun  spoke  to  his  daughter  also 
of  the  shock  which  Lincoln  suffered 
when  he  learned  of  Ann's  engagement 
to  McNeil.  Nevertheless,  Lincoln  and 
McNeil  (to  give  him  the  name  by  which 
New  Salem  was  used  to  thinking  of 
him)  were  friends,  and  McNeil  helped 
him,  among  other  ways,  in  the  drafting 
of  his  election  handbill. 

When  McNeil  left  New  Salem,  he 
had  given  assurance  that  he  would 
return  quickly,  with  his  parents,  and  at 
that  time  claim  Ann.  Actually  it  was 
three  years  before  he  made  his  way 
back  to  a  New  Salem  which  had  not 
long  to  survive.  Sickness,  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  the  confusion  of  the 
family  afi"airs,  may  well  have  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  return  as  soon  as 
he  expected.  But  in  the  meantime 
Ann  waited  patiently  for  word  which 
did  not  come.  Whatever  correspond- 
ence may  have  passed  between  them 
flickered  and  died;  its  record  is  at  best 
obscure,  and  the  only  certainty  seems 
to  be  that  it  stopped.  Tradition  has 
pictured  Ann  as  a  girl  calling  regularly 
at  the  post  ofSce  in  expectation  of  a 
letter  she  never  received.  Since  Lin- 
coln had  been  appointed  postmaster  on 
May  7, 1833,  tradition  has  also  assigned 
his  interest  in  Ann  Rutledge  to  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  to  him  she 
applied  for  the  expected  letter.  In  any 
case,  it  was  natural  that  their  ac- 
quaintance should  ripen  into  intimacy, 
and  that,  having  discovered  their  love 
for  each  other,  they  should  reach  an 
understanding.  It  seems  clear  that 
Ann  was  troubled  by  her  promise  to 
McNeil,  or  McNamar,  and  that  her 
family  regarded  a  formal  release  from 
him  as  necessary  or  desirable  before 
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Ann  definitely  pledged  herself  to  Lin- 
coln. But  in  the  meantime  events 
marched  on  with  their  own  movement. 

So  much  for  the  circumstances;  let  us 
turn  from  them  to  the  actual  records  of 
the  romance  as  they  remain  in  the 
words  of  Lincoln  and  Ann  themselves 
and  in  the  words  of  their  friends.  These 
precious  records  which  have  descended 
to  me  —  letters  which  passed  between 
Lincoln  and  Ann,  the  diary  of  Matilda 
Cameron,  a  memorandum  and  letters 
by  Sally  Calhoun,  and  a  little  group  of 
books  owned  and  annotated  by  Lincoln 
—  have  never  before  been  known  or 
published.  They  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  understand  and  follow  in  detail 
for  the  first  time  an  episode  which  has 
baffled  historians  and  tantalized  lovers 
of  the  human  Lincoln  as  perhaps 
scarcely  another  passage  in  his  life  has 
done. 

First  let  us  present  Matilda  ('Mat') 
Cameron,  Ann's  cousin  and  confidante, 
to  whose  irrepressible  diary  we  are 
richly  in  debt  for  a  first-hand  and  un- 
studied picture  of  New  Salem  life  and 
of  our  two  protagonists.  Here  is  the 
first  page  of  her  manuscript;  it  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  in  the  summer  of 
1833,  if  Lincoln  and  Ann  were  not 
openly  engaged,  they  had  at  least 
reached  an  understanding  which  Ann 
had  confided  to  her  bosom  friend. 

My  diary.  Matilda  Cameron.  July  10—1833 

New  Salem 
Samuel  HUl  feched  me  this  book  for  a  pres- 
ent to  keep  my  diary  in.  I  am  so  happy 
coz  now  that  Abe  Lincoln  and  my  deerest 
frend  Ann  are  a  ingaged  cupel  Sam  has 
feched  me  to  literary  wonst  and  to  meetin 
twist,  at  meetin  we  both  sung  out  of  the 
New  Missouri  Harmany  Hym  book.'  our 
church  got  the  first  won  last  boat  from 
Springfield.  Sam  and  me  simg  won  salm- 
tune  and  in  won  of  the  anthems,  and  he  sed 
my  voice  was  good  as  Anns.  I  know  better. 

*  A  copy  of  the  Missouri  Harmony  was  pre- 
served by  the  Rutledge  family.  —  Author 


gess  he  likes  me  to  say  that.  Abe  and  Ann 
are  awful  in  love  he  rites  her  leters.  I  am  to 
keep  them  for  Ann  for  Nance  got  hold  of 
won  and  shoed  Anns  mother  and  she  sed  it 
wuz  outlandish  he  outer  tend  more  to 
bizness  insted  when  John  wuz  gon.  so  I  will 
keep  everthing  in  my  box  James  giv  me 
last  crismas.  my  first  bow  wuz  James  and 
now  Sam  Anns  wuz  first  John  and  now  Abe. 
she  wuz  17  when  she  met  John  and  I  wuz 
19  when  I  first  met  James.  Abe  told  Ann  he 
kep  company  with  2  girls  in  gentry  viUe  the 
place  he  ust  to  Uv  but  he  did  not  love  them 
and  Sam  told  me  he  just  liked  Ann  coz  she 
wuz  to  thin  I  way  twist  as  much.  Sam  has 
rehgon  like  me  and  Ann  but  Abe  sed  he  red 
a  book  wonst  that  got  him  to  wondrin.  I 
gess  Ann  will  sune  fech  him  into  the  fold.  I 
like  my  book  fin.  Sam  is  coming  to  fech  me 
to  prayor-meetin  to-nite.  so  good-by  diary 
til  we  meet  agen. 

Mat 

Books  played  a  part  in  this  court- 
ship, for  Lincoln  was  ambitious,  and 
Ann  herself  aspired  to  education.  A 
brother  was  a  student  at  Illinois  College 
in  Jacksonville,  and  Ann  herself  later 
planned  to  enter  the  Female  Semmary 
there.  An  undated  letter  written  by 
Ann  to  Lincoln  which  I  have  in  my 
collection  suggests  the  studies  which 
they  pursued  together,  and  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  they  set  themselves  to 
acquire  knowledge. 

Tradition  might  lead  us  to  expect 
Ann  Rutledge  to  show  already  a  greater 
degree  of  education  than  the  letters  in 
my  collection  reveal.  But  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  infer  from  her  acknowledged 
intelligence,  or  from  the  instruction  she 
is  known  to  have  received,  any  definite 
degree  of  mastery  over  the  three  R's. 
A  search  has  been  made  for  other 
specimens  of  her  writing  than  those 
which  are  in  my  possession ;  but  the  re- 
port of  collectors  and  scholars  is  that 
no  other  example  is  known  to  exist. 
It  is  enough  that  Ann  was  ambitious 
to  learn,  that  she  and  Lincoln  had  this 
common  bond. 
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My  beloved  Abe 

I  am  trying  to  do  as  you  ask  me  to  and 
praktise  .  .  .  you  but  I  gess  I  am  slow  .  .  . 
if  you  git  me  the  dictshinery  ...  I  no  I 
can  do  both  speekiag  and  rittng  better.  I 
am  glad  you  sed  that  girls  aint  suposed  to 
no  like  boys,  but  I  will  .  .  .  sum-time  I  no. 
cos  you  need  a  wife  who  will  be  a  help  to 
you,  not  a  drag-bak  like  sum  ar.  my  hart 
nms  over  with  hapynes  when  I  think  yore 
name.  I  do  not  beleave  I  can  find  time  to 
rite  you  a  leter  every  day.  stil  I  no  as  you 
say  it  wood  shm-ely  improve  my  spelling 
and  all  that.  Newton  tole  me  to  rite  biger 
leters  and  that  wood  help  and  I  think  it  doz. 
I  am  greatfull  for  the  Spencers  copy-book 
I  copy  frum  that  every  time  I  can  spair.  I 
dreem  of  yore  .  .  .  words  every  nite  and 
long  for  you  by  day.  I  mus  git  super  now. 
all  my  hart  is  ever  thine. 

Ajstn. 

The  Newton  mentioned  by  Ann  is 
the  schoolmaster,  Newton  Mentor 
Graham,  who  had  already  given  Lin- 
coln much  friendly  help  in  his  study  of 
grammar,  his  mastery  of  the  treatise  on 
surveying,  and  his  attacks  upon  knowl- 
edge generally.  It  was  during  the  New 
Salem  years  that  Lincoln's  attention 
became  concentrated  upon  the  study 
of  law,  and  it  was  toward  the  close  of 
the  brief  existence  of  the  little  town 
that  he  took  his  actual  decision  to  make 
the  law  his  profession.  Before  his  ar- 
rival in  New  Salem  he  had  already 
read  the  Statutes  of  Indiana  and  had 
had  access  occasionally  to  the  books  of 
lawyers  such  as  Judge  John  Pitcher 
of  Rockport,  Indiana.  He  also  knew 
thoroughly  the  Revised  Laws  of  Illinois, 
of  which  he  made  use  in  the  cases  he 
presented  before  Bowling  Green.  While 
he  was  keeping  store  during  his  part- 
nership with  Berry,  a  fortunate  acci- 
dent befell  him.  A  man  migrating  to 
the  West  asked  Lincoln  if  he  would  buy 
an  old  barrel  for  which  the  traveler 
had  no  room  in  his  wagon.  Lincoln 
obliged  him  by  paying  half  a  dollar 
for  the  barrel;  later,  ruimnaging  m  it  by 


chance,  he  discovered  a  set  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries.  To  the  study  of 
this  he  gave  himself  with  his  usual  inten- 
sity, later  declaring,  'Never  in  my  life 
was  my  mind  so  thoroughly  absorbed.' 

The  purchase  of  the  barrel  has  passed 
into  history;  but  it  has  not  been  known 
to  history  that,  besides  the  set  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  the  barrel  con- 
tained a  Uttle  breastpin  which  Lincoln 
gave  to  Ann.  The  cheap  metal  coils 
of  this  pin  remain  to-day,  preserved 
among  the  keepsakes  which  found  their 
way  into  Mat  Cameron's  possession. 

The  bane  of  every  courtship  is  gos- 
sip; Lincoln  and  Ann  did  not  entirely 
escape  the  usual  fate.  In  their  case  it 
was  the  amiable  but  not  always  re- 
sponsible Jack  Kelso,  who,  in  one  of 
his  frequent  moments  of  inebriation, 
brought  about  a  brief  crisis.  In  my  col- 
lection is  a  letter  in  which  we  learn  of 
the  incident.  It  calls  up  an  interesting 
picture  of  Lincoln's  instructor  in  Burns 
and  Shakespeare  being  held  to  strict  ac- 
count by  his  towering,  ominous  pupil. 

Both  Ann  Rutledge  and  Mat  Cam- 
eron had  sisters  named  Nancy. 

My  Beloved  Ann 

Nancy  has  been  telling  me  regarding  the 
matter  Jack  was  supposed  to  discuss  down 
at  Clarj's  —  but  when  I  severely  questioned 
him  he  became  filled  with  wrath  in  his  de- 
nial, he  is  so  defective  in  his  conduct  when 
he  is  drinking  I  was  not  sure,  however  no 
one  in  Salem  would  deem  it  unfavorable 
that  you  should  keep  company  with  me.  I 
write  this  and  send  it  by  Nancy  as  the  mail 
came  — ■  there  is  only  five  letters,  if  they 
keep  the  postage  up  to  25  cts  for  each  letter 
poor  people  cannot  avail  themselves  much 
therefore  this  job  of  mine  will  pay  indiffer- 
ently, however  I  am  going  over  to  Grahams 
as  he  is  going  to  help  me  in  my  grammer. 
so  am  coming  late  to  supper  I  am  happy  to 
ask  you  to  accompany  me  later  to  literary 
they  have  planned  for  you  to  sing  and  I  am 
to  recite.  I  could  write  to  you  forever  but 
Nance  will  not  wait  that  long. 

With  great  affection  Abe. 


r    .  huj.  JbOiA  t  Yc^yj  cnw  cin^A. -'^^^/•^(^'i^ 
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We  have  already  seen  that,  to  Mat 
Cameron,  Lincobi  appeared  refractory 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  same 
deplorable  trait  crops  out  again  in 
another  entry  of  Mat's  diary,  in  which 
we  are  allowed  a  glimpse  but  half  a 
remove  from  life  itself  into  the  New 
Salem  Sabbath. 

Sunday  Nile.  Wei  diary  my  Paw  (I 
meen  my  Father)  preched  the  sermon  to- 
day, the  boys  Abe  and  Sam  cum  to  fech  us 
girls.  Abe  sed  he  ruther  down  by  the  mill 
in  the  woods,  but  we  got  him  to  meetin. 
then  after  diner  we  went  to  the  woods. 
Abe  layd  doun  on  the  groun  and  recited 
sum  things  he  sed  waz,  esops  fabids  and 
shackspeer.  I  like  the  fabuls  better.  Sam 
likes  him  to  recite  —  O  why  shud  the  spiret 
of  mortale  be  be  proud?  —  it  has  14  stanses. 
he  leves  out  2  stanses  bout  religon  he  ses 
has  no  berin  on  the  case,  he  ses  it  tuk  him 
3  months  to  subdu  that  won.  the  boat 
being  du  Satiday  ciun  in  while  we  wuz  by 
the  mill  and  Dave  tumham  a  frend  of 
Abes  from  gentryville.  he  is  the  constibul 
from  ther.  cum  doun  and  we  all  cum  bak 
to  the  tavern  and  it  wuz  time  to  git  super, 
then  we  all  set  up  for  awhile  in  the  tavern, 
then  Sam  and  Abe  tuk  me  home,  as  he 
bords  here  now.  good-nite  diary  nomore 
to-nite. 

Mat 

The  fourteen  stanzas  of  'Immortal- 
ity '  —  or,  to  call  the  poem  by  its  first 
line,  'Oh!  why  should  the  spirit  of 
mortal  be  proud?'  —  are  preserved 
entire,  including  the  two  omitted  by 
Lincoln  because  they  had  'no  berin  on 
the  case,'  in  the  lecture  which  William 
H.  Herndon,  Lincoln's  law  partner, 
dehvered  in  1866  in  the  Old  Sangamon 
County  Court  House.  It  was  this 
lecture  which  gave  the  principal  basis 
for  the  Ann  Rutledge  tradition  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  accepted  or  denied  by 
biographers.  We  may  content  ourselves 
here  with  four  stanzas,  which  will  fit- 
tingly suggest  the  melancholy  temper 
of  the  elegy  which  Lincoln  was  fond  of 
reciting. 


IMMORTALITY 

Oh!  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?  — 
Like  a  swift-fleeing  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
He  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade. 
Be  scattered  around  and  together  be  laid; 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the 
high. 

Shall  moulder  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  infant,  a  mother  attended  and  loved : 
The  mother,  that  infant's  affection  who  proved; 
The  husband,  that  mother  and  infant  who 
blest,  — 

Each,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwellings  of  rest. 
And  thus  the  poem  concludes :  — 

'T  is  the  wink  of  an  eye  —  't  is  the  draught  of  a 
breath. 

From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of 
death; 

From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the 
shroud : — 

Oh!  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 

More  cheerful  are  the  pictures  of 
New  Salem  life  which  Mat  let  fall  in 
her  diary.  Unconscious  of  the  needs 
of  history,  Mat  found  'Monday'  or 
'Friday'  a  sufficient  date  for  her  pur- 
poses. 

Monday 

Marthy  Calhone  teched  Ann  sum  new 
patern  of  kroshay  and  she  is  going  to  tech 
me.  Ann  is  imbrodering  her  things  to  git 
maryed  in.  she  doz  lovly  neddel  work.  I 
can  weve  as  good  as  eny  won.  Ann  wares 
shose  to  meetin  now.  Maw  ses  Ann  is  to 
upity  but  I  like  that  in  her.  Sam  ses  he  doz 
not  nead  to  improv  on  Natur.  my  new  slazy 
dres  gits  his  eye  it  is  very  prity.  it  raned  all 
day  I  hop  it  lets  up  by  nite.  I  wory  over 
sister  Nance  she  has  chils  and  fever  real 
bad  cum  2  week  this  Satiday.  I  tuk  camo- 
mile and  broak  mine  up.  all  for  to-day 
diary. 

Mat 

Friday 

Nance  is  better.  Ann  is  going  to  help  me 
in  my  spelling  I  do  not  have  no  chanst  to 
go  to  school  with  all  the  borders  enymore. 
I  bin  cardin  all  day.  the  rane  has  stopt  so 
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I  will  gp  to  see  Sofie  Prewitt  to-nite.  she 
is  ahel  to  set  up  now. 

One  day  in  the  spring  of  1838, 
Lincoln  was  startled  by  a  column  of 
smoke  which  rose  up  in  the  direction 
of  the  Tavern.  He  rushed  in  alarm  to 
the  place,  and  found  that  a  lean-to 
attached  to  the  main  building  had 
caught  fire  from  the  blaze  which  had 
been  built  to  furnish  lye  ash  for  soft 
soap.  The  confused  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Rutledge  and  her  daughters  were  doing 
little  to  help  the  situation.  Lincoln 
tore  the  lean-to  from  the  Tavern  wall 
by  main  strength,  and  dragged  it  to  a 
safe  distance.  It  was  an  act  deserving 
of  gratitude,  and  Lincoln  made  the 
most  of  the  opportunity  by  asking  the 
privilege  of  taking  Ann  to  the  river 
bank,  where  he  had  noticed  violets 
growing. 

Next  day  Aim  wrote  to  her  second 
self.  Mat,  a  note  into  which  escaped 
some  of  the  joy,  intimate  as  it  was, 
that  she  could  not  contain. 

My  beloved  Mat 

I  just  can  not  help  teling  you  about  yes- 
tidy  after-noon  when  Abe  and  I  walked 
doun  to  the  river  to  gether  vilets.  they  are 
not  many  left  but  we  felt  that  a  good  exkuse. 
though  we  did  find  a  few.  he  sed  vilets 
smeled  just  like  my  hair,  he  handels  my 
hair  and  kises  it  he  sez  I  wuz  homed  of 
flours  on  acoimt  of  my  red-hair  and  that 
I  am  danty  and  have  such  wonderful  color, 
he  taulks  to  me  just  like  poetry,  he  gets  me 
to  sing  hyms  to  him  he  joins  in  sumtimes 
and  his  singing  is  awfuU,  so  off  key.  but  he 
is  so  quant  and  diferent  to  any  body  I 
ever  ...  I  do  not  mind  how  he  dose  things 
like  ...  I  never  new  such  love  I  am  al 
...  so  now  Mat  do  distr  .  .  .  but  keep 
all  I  send  over  of  his.  if  you  can  .  .  .  pleas 
bring  me  the  wild-goose  quilt  patern  as  .  .  . 
peace  one  ...  a  lot  of  comfort  to  rite 
what  you  ...  to  a  true  frend  like  you  and 
he  sez  the  more  I  rite  the  beter  I  will  learn 
to  spell  proper,  cum  over  to-nite  if  you  can 
and  I  wUl  show  you  somthing  I  made. 

Your  true  frend  Ann. 
P.  S.  do-not  forget  what  I  told  you! 


m 

The  year  1834  found  Lincoln  still 
struggling  ambitiously  to  advance, 
still  coping  as  best  he  could  with  mis- 
fortunes and  trials,  and  yet  making 
his  first  sure  advances  toward  success. 
It  was  the  year  in  which  he  sold  the 
store  to  the  Trent  brothers,  and  in 
which  the  resulting  debt  laid  a  heavy 
burden  on  his  shoulders  —  '  the  na- 
tional debt,'  as  he  was  fond  of  calling 
it.  It  was  the  year  in  which  he  ran  a 
second  time  for  the  state  legislature, 
this  time  successfully. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  continued  his 
practice  of  surveying,  and  at  the  centre 
of  his  life  was  his  love  for  Ann.  Here 
is  a  note  from  my  collection  which  he 
wrote  to  John  Calhoun. 

New  Salem 
May  9,  1834 

Dear  Friend  John 

if  you  have  in  your  possession  or  can  tell 
me  where  you  left  the  Certificate  of  Survey 
of  Joshua  Blackburn's  Claim,  there  seems 
some  controversy  between  him  and  Green 
concerning  that  North  East  quarter  of 
Section  40  —  you  remember?  if  this  is 
convenient  for  you  —  otherwise  do  not 
hesitate  to  refrain  from  bothering  untill 
your  return,  the  'Bixbys'  are  leaving  this 
week  for  some  place  in  Kansas.  I  think  the 
move  a  mistake.  I  believe  a  man  should 
make  his  fight  where  he  has  friends,  how- 
ever who  comes  or  who  goes  I  am  stationary 
at  present  seeing  for  myself  a  glowing 
future  through  clouds  of  red  —  red  hairl  how 
is  that?  I  grow  poetic  with  the  years,  but 
truly  John  apart  from  jesting  I  am  the 
happiest  and  luckiest  man  in  Salem!  I  am 
awaiting  your  return. 

Yours  forever  — 

A.  Lincoln 

John  Calhoun 

Lincoln  was  aided  in  repaying  his 
debts  by  many  kindnesses.  One  in- 
stance, in  particular,  has  been  re- 
corded in  history.  His  creditors  were 
for  the  most  part  lenient,  but  one  of 
them,  Peter  Van  Bergen,  brought  suit 
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against  him  when  his  note  fell  due  and 
he  was  unable  to  pay.  Lincoln  would 
have  lost  his  horse,  saddle,  and  sur- 
veying instruments  had  not  James 
Short,  more  familiarly  known  as  Uncle 
Jimmy  Short,  a  farmer  at  Sand  Ridge, 
bought  and  restored  this  essential 
property  to  Lincoln.  Years  later  Lin- 
coln was  able  to  return  this  kindness. 
As  President,  he  heard  that  Uncle 
Jimmy  was  living  in  California,  and 
that  he  had  been  greatly  reduced  in 
circumstances.  Lincoln  commissioned 
him  an  Indian  agent. 

To  Lincoln's  own  kindness  the 
testimony  has  been  abundant,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  in- 
fluenced the  attitude  of  his  creditors 
toward  him.  One  instance  of  his 
humanity,  inseparable,  as  always,  from 
his  quaint  humor,  is  preserved  for  us 
by  Sally  Calhoun  in  her  memorandum. 
As  it  happens,  it  concerns  a  dog,  but 
it  will  be  none  the  less  welcome  on  this 
account. 

he  was  allways  kind  to  animals  —  one 
time  a  traveler  left  a  poor  sick  dog  behind 
in  Salem  —  the  dog  had  many  ailments  and 
no  hair  and  sores  etc.  Jack  Armstrong  was 
going  to  shoot  it  but  Lincoln  stopping  him 
said  'he  looks  just  like  I  often  feel  so  I  guess 
I'll  see  what  can  be  done  between  us.'  so 
he  took  the  dog  and  doctored  him  up.  he 
named  him  'Opportunity'  and  called  him 
'Opper'  for  short.  Father  cannot  remem- 
ber what  became  of  the  dog  — ■  only  that 
he  followed  Lincoln  everywhere  for  a  long 
time. 

The  year  1834  saw  a  further  decline 
in  the  fortunes  of  New  Salem.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  business  were  augmented  by 
a  scourge  of  grasshoppers  which  de- 
scended like  a  cloud  upon  every  green 
or  growing  thing.  Both  James  Rut- 
ledge  and  John  Cameron  found  the 
struggle  too  great.  They  moved  from 
the  town  to  what  had  been  the  Cam- 
eron farm,  now  owned  by  McNamar, 
at  Sand  Ridge,  a  few  miles  to  the  west. 


The  older  children  in  both  families 
were  compelled  to  'work  out,'  and  Ann 
was  placed  in  the  friendly  home  of 
Uncle  Jimmy  Short. 

Lincoln  spent  much  of  the  summer  in 
active  campaigning.  His  post  as  as- 
sistant siirveyor  was  of  the  greatest 
help  to  him,  as  he  met  men  of  all  sta- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  his 
figure  became  a  famihar  and  beloved 
sight  throughout  the  whole  district. 
He  found  time  to  ride  to  Sand  Ridge 
now  and  again,  however,  for  visits  with 
Ann.  We  can  picture  him  jogging  to- 
ward his  delectable  goal,  his  face  ab- 
stracted in  thought,  his  feet  dangling 
almost  in  the  dust  on  either  side  of  his 
horse's  belly. 

Lincoln's  popularity  was  such  at  this 
time  that,  although  he  was  a  Republi- 
can and  accepted  Clay  as  his  political 
hero,  the  Democrats  of  the  county 
offered  to  make  him  their  candidate. 
Lincoln,  as  the  late  Senator  Beveridge 
tells  us,  consulted  John  T.  Stuart  of 
Springfield,  the  leader  of  the  Republi- 
cans, and  on  his  advice  accepted  the 
proposal.  This  time  he  issued  no 
printed  appeal,  but  went  about  meet- 
ing as  many  people  as  he  could  and 
making  his  way  by  his  humor,  good 
nature,  and  willingness  to  perform  a 
good  turn  wherever  the  opportunity 
occurred. 

Lincoln  was  becoming  well  known  in 
Springfield  for  his  powers  as  a  speaker 
as  well  as  for  his  unmatched  skill  in 
stories  and  jokes.  The  Clary's  Grove 
boys  continued  to  spread  his  reputation 
and  champion  his  cause,  but  Lincoln 
was  rapidly  forming  friendships  which 
were  to  be  of  service  to  him  in  his 
public  life,  soon  to  carry  him  far  be- 
yond the  primitive,  friendly  stage  of 
New  Salem.  Such  a  friend  was  John  T. 
Stuart,  who  later  became  Lincoln's 
first  law  partner,  and  who  was  a  first 
cousin  of  Mary  Todd,  whom  Lincoln 
married. 


Portion  of  Matilda  Cameron's  Diary 
New  Salem,  1833 
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The  failure  of  James  Rutledge,  and 
the  news  that  Ann  had  been  forced 
with  her  sisters  to  work  out,  Lincoln 
felt  keenly  and,  loverlike,  accepted  as 
a  reproach  to  himself.  Reviewing  his 
situation,  he  chafed  at  the  resistance 
which  his  ambition  and  his  confidence 
in  his  abilities  seemed  at  every  hand  to 
meet.  Yet  aspects  of  hope  were  pres- 
ent; he  felt  that  his  campaign  was  this 
time  destined  to  success.  He  had  his 
post  as  surveyor,  and  his  mind  was 
grappling  with  the  study  of  the  law. 
Out  of  these  mingled  feelings  of  de- 
pression, disappointment,  hope,  and  in- 
ward confidence,  he  wrote  to  Ann  the 
noble  letter  which  appears  below,  surely 
one  of  the  most  precious  among  the  doc- 
uments which  have  descended  to  me. 

Mr  Beloved  Ann: 

I  am  filled  with  regret  over  the  defect  of 
the  conduct  of  a  fate  that  has  bourne  down 
so  heavily  upon  you  and  yoiu-s.  I  try  to 
persuade  myself  that  my  imlucky  star  has 
not  overshaddowed  you.  MoUy  Prewitt 
told  me  about  you  going  to  work  for  James 
Shorts  family,  you  are  too  frail  for  that 
hard  work,  my  treasured  one  I  should  now 
be  standing  between  you  and  such  trials. 
O!  when  will  success  crown  my  untiring 
efforts  I  sicken  at  my  many  failures  especi- 
ally as  no  more  am  I  lazy  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duties,  forgive  this  long-faced  letter,  as 
I  should  now  be  upholding  you  in  hope  for 
the  future,  for  I  but  to-da,y  have  been 
greatly  assured  of  my  election  as  member  to 
the  Legislature.  So  perhaps  our  dreams 
win  come  true.  I  am  borrowing  Jacks  horse 


to  ride  over  to  see  you  this  coming  Saturday, 
cutting  my  foot  prevents  my  walking.  I 
will  be  at  your  pleasure  to  accompany  you 
to  the  Sand  Ridge  taffy-pull.  I  will  be  glad 
to  hear  your  good  Father's  sermon  on  the 
Sabbath.  I  feel  unusually  lifted  with  hope  of 
relieving  your  present  worry  at  an  early 
date  and  likewise  doing  myself  the  best 
turn  of  my  life,  with  you  my  beloved  all 
things  are  possible,  now  James  kindly 
promises  to  deliver  into  your  dear  little 
hands  this  letter,  may  the  good  Lord  speed 
Saturday  afternoon. 

affectionately  A.  Lincoln 

At  the  close  of  the  letter  Lincoln  has 
added  these  verses :  — 

Oh  Maid!  thou  art  so  beauteous 

That  yon  bright  moon  is  rising,  in  all  haste, 

To  gaze  on  thee, 

and  these  first  lines  of  the  selection  in 
Kirkham's  Essay  on  Elocution  which, 
as  we  saw  in  a  previous  paper,  he  had 
endorsed  '  To  Ann ' :  — 

If  that  high  world  which  lies  beyond 

Oiu-  own,  sxu'vivLng  love  endears; 

If  there  the  cherished  heart  be  found. 

The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears; 

How  welcome  those  untrodden  spheres  — ■ 

Lincoln  has  written  the  verses  imper- 
fectly, and  at  the  point  where  they 
break  off  appears  the  word  'over.' 

Receiving  this  letter,  Ann  replied  by 
sending  Lincoln  a  precious  and  inti- 
mate possession.  But  our  account  of 
her  answer  must  be  given  in  the  suc- 
ceeding article. 


{The  final  chapter  in  the  Lincoln  series  will  be  'The  Tragedy') 
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III.  THE  TRAGEDY 


BY  WILMA  FRANCES  MINOR 


When  we  took  leave  of  Lincoln  and 
Ann  Rutledge  in  the  preceding  paper, 
Lincoln  had  just  heard  that  Ann  had 
gone  to  work  in  the  friendly  household 
of  'Uncle  Jimmy'  Short  at  Sand  Ridge. 
Lincoln  was  distressed  at  the  news;  he 
felt  it  as  a  reproach  to  himself  that  he 
could  not  protect  Ann  from  such  neces- 
sities, and  he  wrote  the  noble  letter 
which  has  come  down  to  me  among 
the  other  Lincoln  keepsakes  preserved 
by  Ann's  cousin  and  bosom  friend, 
Matilda  Cameron. 

'I  try  to  persuade  myself  that  my 
unlucky  star  has  not  overshadowed 
you,'  Lincoln  wrote.  'Molly  Prewitt 
told  me  about  you  going  to  work  for 
James  Short's  family.  You  are  too  frail 
for  that  hard  work.  My  treasured  one, 
I  should  now  be  standing  between  you 
and  such  trials.  O!  when  will  success 
crown  my  untiring  efforts.'  But  hope 
was  at  work  as  well  as  impatience. 
Later  in  the  letter  Lincoln  expressed 
himself  more  cheerfully:  'I  feel  un- 
usually lifted  with  hope  of  relieving 
your  present  worry  at  ah  early  date 
and  likewise  doing  myself  the  best  turn 
of  my  life.' 

The  year  was  1834.  Lincoln,  heavily 
in  debt,  served  as  postmaster  of  New 
Salem,  actively  practised  surveying, 
and  was  a  candidate  for  the  state 
legislature.  James  Rutledge  and  John 
Cameron  had  given  up  the  effort  to 


make  a  success  of  their  New  Salem 
projects  and  had  retired  to  what  was 
originally  the  Cameron  farm  at  Sand 
Ridge,  a  few  miles  away.  The  older 
girls  in  both  families  had  been  com- 
pelled to  'work  out.'  The  Cameron 
farm  had  been  bought,  before  his  de- 
parture from  New  Salem,  by  John 
McNamar,  to  whom  Ann  Rutledge 
had  first  been  engaged.  He  was  an 
upright  and  industrious  young  mer- 
chant who  had  achieved  remarkable 
success  in  a  very  short  time.  But 
he  had  called  himself  McNeil  on  his 
arrival  in  the  town,  and  when  it  be- 
came known  that  he  had  been  living 
under  an  assumed  name,  suspicion  was 
aroused.  He  explained  that  when  his 
father  had  suffered  financial  reverses 
he  had  wished  to  cut  himself  off  from 
the  past  and  make  his  fortune  unim- 
peded, but  this  explanation  did  little 
to  set  gossip  at  rest.  McNamar  had 
left  for  New  York  in  1832,  promising 
to  return  quickly  with  his  parents,  but 
actually  he  did  not  make  his  way  back 
to  New  Salem  for  three  years.  What- 
ever correspondence  may  have  passed 
in  the  meantime  between  him  and 
Ann  Rutledge  eventually  came  to  an 
end.  In  the  absence  of  word  from 
him,  and  led  into  doubt  and  dis- 
trust by  the  suspicion  which  his  con- 
duct had  provoked,  Ann  yielded  to 
the  force  of  a  new  affection.  Lincoln 
came  into  her  life  as  a  more  absorb- 
ing influence,  and  she  gave  him  a  love 
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which  she  could  not  have  given  Mc- 
Namar. 

Ann  did  not  leave  Lincoln's  letter 
unanswered.  She  sent  him  in  return  a 
precious  possession,  a  Bible  ^  which  had 
belonged  to  her  mother.  With  the  stout 
little  volume  came  these  few  lines :  — 

Dear  Abe 

It  was  my  mothers  she  giv  it  to  me.  I 
love  it  so  much  that  I  want  you  to  hav  it. 
pleas  read  it  all.  it  will  make  you  feel 
diferent. 

Ann 

Of  all  the  Lincoln  possessions  which 
have  descended  to  me,  and  which  have 
never  before  been  published  or  known, 
—  letters,  diaries,  books,  —  surely  none 
is  more  precious  than  this  Bible.  Not 
only  was  it  a  lover's  gift  from  Ann  to 
Abraham,  but  it  has  been  marked  with 
Lincoln's  own  writing,  and  he  has  left 
in  it  impulsive  traces  of  his  thought  or 
emotion.  Let  us  follow  his  steps,  and 
examine  the  pages  of  the  yellowed  old 
Bible  which  has  come  down  from  his 
own  hands. 

The  engraved  title-page  of  the  vol- 
ume bears  this  legend :  — 

THE/  ENGLISH  VERSION/  OF  THE/  POLY- 
GLOTT  BIBLE/  WITH/  MARGINAL  READ- 
INGS/ PHILADELPHIA/  PUBLISHED  BY 
KEY  &  MIELKE/  N°  181  MARKET 
STREET/  1831 

At  the  bottom  of  the  title-page  is 
the  endorsement  in  Lincoln's  hand: 
'New  Salem—  1834.' 

On  the  page  opposite  the  title,  Lin- 
coln has  written :  — 

Presented  to  me  by  Ann  Mayes  Rutledge, 
that  I  may  read  and  subdue  [obscure]  my 
mind  to  its  valued  teachings. 

And  at  the  bottom  of  the  page:  — 

I  will  be  diligent  in  my  reading 

A.  Lincoln. 

'  The  extent  of  Lincoln's  Bible  reading  during 
his  boyhood  and  youth  in  Indiana  is  disputed, 
we  are  told  by  Senator  Beveridge.  —  Author 


No  doubt  when  Ann  sent  Lincoln  her 
Bible  and  wrote,  'pleas  read  it  all.  it 
will  make  you  feel  diferent,'  she  had 
in  mind  Lincoln's  independence  toward 
the  accepted  religious  convictions  of 
the  village.  Both  the  Rutledge  and  the 
Cameron  families  were  Cumberland 
Presbyterians,  as  Mat  Cameron  in- 
forms us.  They,  with  the  responsible 
citizens  of  New  Salem  generally,  were 
staunch  supporters  of  the  literal  Scrip- 
ture as  they  had  been  taught  to 
understand  it,  and  any  deviation  from 
the  received  views  they  felt  to  be 
dangerously  tainted  with  sin.  Lincoln, 
who  had  read  Gibbon  and  Tom  Paine, 
and  possessed  a  naturally  unfettered 
mind,  did  not  escape  the  common 
accusation  of  atheism  which  was  apt 
to  be  indiscriminately  hurled  at  dissent 
of  any  degree  or  variety.  That  he  read 
even  Ann's  Bible  without  surrendering 
his  independence  of  mind  is  evident 
from  the  words  he  wrote  opposite  the 
concluding  verse  of  the  book  of  Judges. 

The  familiar  verse  reads,  'In  those 
days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel :  every 
man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes.'  Lincoln  has  enclosed  the 
lines  in  pen  strokes,  and  written  under- 
neath in  the  margin :  — 

a  good  precept  I  would  say 

A.  L. 

Among  the  writings  which  Lincoln 
knew  and  which  we  might  expect  him 
to  apply  to  his  love  for  Ann  Rutledge, 
perhaps  we  should  not  naturally  look 
for  the  Song  of  Solomon.  But  expecta- 
tion is  a  poor  guide  among  facts.  It  is 
a  pleasure  sharpened  by  delicious  con- 
trasts to  find  the  marks  of  Lincoln's 
pen  about  a  little  group  of  verses  in 
the  Song  of  Songs.  They  are  the  first 
five  verses  of  chapter  four. 

Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  love;  behold, 
thou  art  fair;  thou  hast  doves'  eyes  within 
thy  locks:  thy  hair  is  as  a  flock  of  goats 
that  appear  from  mount  Gilead. 
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2.  Thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
that  are  even  shorn,  which  came  up  from 
the  washing;  whereof  every  one  bear  twins, 
and  none  is  barren  among  them. 

3.  Thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  scarlet, 
and  thy  speech  is  comely:  thy  temples  are 
like  a  piece  of  a  pomegranate  within  thy 
locks. 

4.  Thy  neck  is  like  the  tower  of  David, 
builded  for  an  armoury,  whereon  there  hang 
a  thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  of  mighty 
men. 

5.  Thy  two  breasts  are  like  two  young 
roes  that  are  twins,  which  feed  among  the 
lilies. 

Above  the  first  line  of  these  verses 
and  in  the  margins  dow^n  the  sides 
Lincoln  has  dravv^n  lines  in  ink.  In  the 
bottom  margin  below  the  column  is 
a  little  pen  check,  with  the  words 
'to  Ann.' 

No  other  annotations  by  Lincoln 
are  discoverable  in  the  volume  until 
the  end.  There,  at  the  close  of  the 
book,  he  has  written:  — 

I  have  read  and  much  hath 
been  accomplished. 

II 

On  August  4,  1834,  Lincoln's  cam- 
paign came  to  a  successful  close;  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  legislature. 
Not  until  the  first  of  December  did  the 
lawmakers  convene  in  Vandalia,  then 
the  capital  of  Illinois.  Later  Lincoln 
was  himself  to  be  the  victorious  leader 
of  the  forces  representing  Springfield 
in  the  contest  which  took  place  among 
several  towns  for  the  honor  of  becom- 
ing capital  of  the  State.  Toward  the 
end  of  November,  Lincoln  journeyed 
to  Vandalia  by  stagecoach  in  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  which  had  been  made 
by  a  tailor  in  Springfield.  Lincoln  had 
secured  a  considerable  loan  properly 
to  equip  himself  for  his  appearance  in 
the  capital. 

It  was  his  entrance  upon  public  life, 


and  in  a  study  of  Lincoln's  career  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  first  legislative  session  in 
which  he  took  part.  But  we  are  con- 
sidering the  Lincoln  of  New  Salem, 
and  especially  the  lover  of  Ann  Rut- 
ledge.  In  the  complex  pool  of  politics 
we  cannot  pause  to  delve. 

In  September,  before  Lincoln's  de- 
parture, Mat  Cameron  received  a 
letter  from  a  visitor  to  New  Salem 
evidently  of  congenial  temperament. 
It  is  second  only  to  Mat's  own  diary 
in  the  ingenuous  glimpse  it  affords  us 
of  New  Salem  life,  and  particularly  of 
Lincoln  and  Ann. 

Springfield,  III. 
Sept  9"  1834 

My  deer  Mat 

well  we  got  heer  at  las  it  was  a  auf  ul  trip. 
I  will  never  forgit  my  nise  stay  in  Salem. 
I  ofen  think  of  yore  frens  An  and  Ab.  she 
is  butyful  and  he  is  so  smart,  he  mus  be 
rite  fer  her  coz  she  is  so  egeacated  herself, 
you  shor  hav  bad  luk  with  yore  boze.  pur- 
hap  you  want  a  smart  won  lik  An  has. 
but  Mat  you  and  me  ant  perty  as  her. 
James  and  me  ar  setin  up  jes  the  same, 
gess  we  git  splised  this  winter,  maw  is 
letin  me  weve  fer  myself  now.  can  you  git 
Nance  to  exchang  sum  chroshay  fer  my 
skert  and  I  will  send  her  enything  she  sez. 
Milly  brot  sum  calico  cler  from  New  York 
City,  it  aful  perty.  give  my  luv  to  yore 
fambly  and  all  the  foks  I  met  ther  and  cum 
and  see  me  sum  time,  yore  fren 

MiLiNDE  Whipple 

to  Mat.  P.  S.  over   

In  the  spring  of  1835,  Lincoln  re- 
turned to  New  Salem,  and  again  began 
to  survey,  study  law,  and  distribute 
letters.  It  was  at  this  time,  after  his 
first  term  as  legislator,  that  plans 
for  actual  marriage  between  Ann  and 
Abraham  grew  more  definite.  Yet 
there  was  no  undue  haste.  Lincoln, 
despite  his  first  success  and  the  increas- 
ing promise  of  his  future,  was  in  no 
circumstances  to  support  a  wife;  and 
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Ann  wished  to  enter  the  Female  Semi- 
nary at  Jacksonville  in  the  fall.  It  ap- 
pears that  Lincoln  himself  thought  of 
attending  Illinois  College,  also  situated 
in  Jacksonville,  where  Ann's  brother 
David  was  already  a  student.  Not  only 
did  these  educational  plans  stand  in 
the  way  of  an  early  marriage,  but  Ann 
had  never  formally  been  surrendered  by 
McNamar.  She  had  given  her  love  to 
Lincoln,  but  a  definite  release  from  her 
promise  to  McNamar  was  naturally 
desirable. 

Such  was  the  situation  throughout 
the  summer  of  1835.  Lincoln  boarded 
at  the  Tavern,  which  was  kept,  now 
that  the  Rutledges  had  left  New  Salem, 
by  Henry  Onstot.  Since  the  founders  of 
the  little  town  had  moved  away,  its 
fortunes  declined  rapidly.  Other  fami- 
hes  took  their  departure;  meetings  of 
the  literary  society,  and  the  debates 
into  which  Lincoln  had  entered  with 
such  zest  in  the  first  years  of  New 
Salem,  belonged  to  the  past.  Lincoln 
threw  himself  more  intensely  than  ever 
into  the  study  of  law. 

A  few  glimpses  of  the  lovers  at  this 
time  I  am  able  to  give  from  the  docu- 
ments which  have  descended  to  me, 
glimpses  contained  in  the  letters  which 
Lincoln  and  Ann  gave  Mat  Cameron  for 
safe-keeping,  and  in  Mat's  own  diary. 
Mat  seems  to  have  been  impressed  by 
the  desire  for  education  which  her 
friends  revealed.  Here  is  a  page  of  her 
diary  in  which  the  studies  of  Lincoln 
and  Ann  again  come  to  the  fore. 

Friday 

Abe  is  techin  Ann  to  spel  and  rite  she 
woz  wors  than  me  wonst  and  now  she  is 
betern  me.  he  wants  her  to  go  to  the 
femail  school  when  he  goes  to  Jacksonville 
to.  he  is  so  smart  —  Sam  aint  but  Sam  is 
quiker  in  most  things,  he  aint  had  as 
good  a  chanst  like  Abe.  Maws  got  the 
milk-siknes  and  I  had  to  tend  baby  most 
las  nite.  ant  Mary  Ann  cum  over  this 
morning  now  I  ges  Maw  will  git  better. 


Sam  giv  me  a  bag  of  stor-candy  las  nite. 
I  bin  makin  dri-pech  turn-overs  for  super 
Sam  likes  them  so.  good-by  for  this  time. 

Mat 

At  some  time  during  the  summer  of 
1835,  Ann  wrote  Lincoln  the  last  of  her 
letters  which  remains  in  my  collection. 
The  bearer  was  Nancy  Cameron ;  both 
Ann  and  Mat  had  sisters  named  Nancy, 
who  are  referred  to  from  time  to  time  in 
the  notes  which  the  lovers  exchanged. 

My  beloved  Abe 

Pleas  do  not  cum  to-nite  I  am  ailing  with 
a  cole.  Ma  sez  I  must  take  a  swet  rite 
after  super,  so  I  send  this  by  Nance  C. 
she  is  fathful  to  us  now.  unkel  Robert  is 
going  to  Springfield  to-moro.  he  sez  he 
will  fech  enything  you  want  if  you  will  let 
him  no  in  time.  I  hatt  mising  you  to-nite. 
but  Pa  will  ofer  in  prayer  I  git  beter  to- 
moro.  I  long  nomore  for  inteligenc  to  cum 
out  of  New  York,  you  ar  all  in  all  to 
me.  he  never  persued  his  love  for  me  like 
you  do.  so  tender  and  kare-taking.  I  am 
full  of  hapynes.  Newton  Graham  sez  he 
will  help  me  the  half  our  after  school,  so 
with  your  help  I  kin  be  inlightened  in  the 
year  for  the  female  collegg.  if  I  kin  make 
it  Pa  wants  me  to  hav  advantage  same  as 
David  nex  term.  I  study  hard  with  over- 
flowing hart  to  make  you  hapy  and  I  long 
to  proclaim  worthynes  in  your  site.  I  kin 
rite  to  you  like  you  to  me  betern  trying  to 
talk  with  everbody  around  like  is  most 
allways  the  case.  I  bin  weaving  this  morn- 
ing, tilly  is  going  to  spin  sum  thiner  thred 
for  me  for  my  shams,  well  Nance  C.  is 
done  visiting  with  the  girls  so  I  clos.  think 
of  me  as  I  think  of  you  for  I  am  thine  for- 
ever and  ever 

Ann. 

P.  S.  Cum  tomoro  nite  eny-way. 

Sickness  has  its  unhappy  part  in  the 
brief  story  of  New  Salem.  The  people 
of  the  village  were  familiar  with  mala- 
rial fever;  Lincoln  himself  had  already 
suffered  in  the  course  of  an  epidemic 
after  he  helped  the  self-sacrificing  Dr. 
John  Allen  to  care  for  the  stricken. 
The  Camerons  nursed  him  through  the 
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attack,  and  Mat  kept  him  supplied  with 
water.  It  was  then  that  he  told  her 
that  if  she  would  give  him  all  the  water 
he  wanted  he  would  'reward  her  some 
day  when  he  got  to  be  president.'  He 
was  to  suffer  from  another  malarial  at- 
tack after  the  culminating  tragic  shock 
which  closed  the  summer  of  1835. 

Apparently  in  answer  to  Ann's  letter, 
Lincoln  wrote  the  last  message  which 
she  was  to  receive  from  him.  It  gives 
expression  again  in  curious  juxtaposi- 
tion to  the  religious  doubts  which 
Ann  evidently  tried  to  set  at  rest,  and 
to  superstitions  which  had  been  im- 
pressed upon  Lincoln  by  his  childhood 
and  youth  in  the  backwoods.  A  vein  of 
fatalism  and  superstition  was  a  prop- 
erty of  Lincoln's  character,  appearing 
especially  in  times  of  depression.  We 
may  conclude  that  Ann  was  religiously 
opposed  to  this  characteristic,  as  well 
as  to  the  scruples  of  reason  which 
influenced  Lincoln  against  the  usual 
Christian  beliefs  of  the  day. 

The  letter  has  descended  to  me 
among  the  other  documents  which  tell 
with  satisfying  fullness  what  has  long 
been  eagerly  surmised  but  never  cer- 
tainly known  about  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Ann  Rutledge.  It  is  the  last  writ- 
ten message  Ann  received  from  him. 

My  Dearly  Valued  Ann 

It  greatly  pains  me  to  hear  from  Nancy 
regarding  your  condition.  I  am  sending 
this  with  her  —  so  you  will  know  —  when 
she  gets  back  —  that  I  will  be  over  to- 
morrow early.  I  have  been  saying  over 
and  over  to  myself  surely  my  traditional 
bad  luck  cannot  reach  me  again  through  my 
beloved.  I  do  long  to  confirm  the  confidence 
you  have  in  heaven  —  but  should  anything 
serious  occur  to  you  I  fear  my  faith  would 
be  eternally  broken.  Mat  told  me  you  dont 
wish  me  to  worry  about  the  black  cat 
crossing  my  path  three  times  the  other 
evening  —  I  faithfully  promise  if  you  will 
hastily  recover  —  to  do  away  with  any 
'Jinks'  you  do  not  favor,  allow  me  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  close  of  day  will 


find  you  much  improved.  My  fervent  love 
is  with  you 

Yours  affectionately 

Abe. 

Beloved  Ann. 

It  has  been  said  that  Ann's  fatal  ill- 
ness was  brought  about  in  part,  at 
least,  by  a  tortured  conscience.  She 
had  given  her  love  to  Lincoln,  but  per- 
haps the  suspicion  and  gossip  which  had 
been  visited  on  McNamar  were  mis- 
taken. Perhaps,  after  all,  his  conduct 
had  been  upright  and  beyond  reproach. 
He  might  yet  return  to  New  Salem  to 
claim  her. 

The  difficulty  of  her  position  may 
well  have  given  her  concern  and  caused 
her  to  suffer.  But  in  her  last  letter  to 
Lincoln  she  had  written,  'I  long  no- 
more  for  inteligenc  to  cum  out  of 
New  York,  you  ar  all  in  all  to  me.  he 
never  persued  his  love  for  me  like  you 
do.  so  tender  and  kare-taking.  I  am 
full  of  hapynes.'  No  doubt  can  exist 
that  the  words  were  sincere  and  that 
her  affections  were  fixed  upon  Lincoln 
at  the  last.  Moreover,  the  disease  of 
which  she  was  a  victim  had  a  definite 
physical  origin  and  course.  Senator 
Beveridge  tells  us  that  it  was  'brain 
fever,'  a  term  applied  to  what  we  now 
call  typhoid.  Not  only  Ann  but  her 
father  succumbed  to  it. 

For  weeks  she  hovered  between  life 
and  death.  Finally  it  became  plain 
that  no  hope  of  her  recovery  was  possi- 
ble. She  called  for  Lincoln,  and  they 
had  a  last  interview.  When  he  left  her 
bedside,  Lincoln  went  about  saying,  'I 
awfully  for  bode  she  will  not  get  better.' 
On  August  25,  1835,  Ann  died. 

Not  long  after,  John  McNamar  drove 
into  New  Salem  with  his  mother  and 
sisters  beside  him  in  the  wagon.  He 
gave  his  account  of  his  relations  with 
Ann  Rutledge  to  William  H.  Herndon, 
Lincoln's  third  law  partner,  and  Hern- 
don made  use  of  McNamar 's  statement 
in  his  lecture  in  the  Old  Sangamon 
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County  Court  House  in  1866.  Mc- 
Namar  made  other  statements  as  well, 
but  secure  conclusions  with  regard  to 
his  view  of  the  situation,  his  conduct, 
and  his  character,  remain  somewhat 
difficult  to  establish.  He  married  twice 
after  his  return  to  New  Salem,  and 
settled  on  the  property  which  he  had 
acquired  from  James  Rutledge  and 
John  Cameron  at  Sand  Ridge.  The 
widowed  Mrs.  Rutledge,  with  her  chil- 
dren, removed  to  Iowa. 

The  closing  entry  in  Matilda  Cam- 
eron's diary  allows  us  a  glimpse  of 
McNamar  as  he  appeared  to  Ann's 
bosom  friend  and  Lincoln's  sturdy 
partisan.  It  is  perhaps  only  fair  to 
point  out  the  obvious  fact  that  Mat 
wrote  in  great,  if  pardonable,  heat; 
and  it  would  have  been  a  charity  ex- 
ceeding human  nature  in  McNamar  if 
he  had  allowed  the  two  large  families  of 
the  Rutledges  and  the  Camerons  to 
remain  indefinitely  upon  his  property. 
They  had  been  permitted  to  stay  there 
throughout  the  winter  of  1835. 

Sand  Ridge  April  1836 
My  deer  diary  its  so  hard  for  me  to  rite 
I  ges  thats  why  its  bin  a  long  time  cinse 
I  rote,  allso  I  had  to  hier  out  agen  to  Shorts 
to  do  the  bilin  and  turnin  for  sum  ezy 
cheers  they  wuz  makin.  then  I  bin  weving 
to.  cinse  that  Maeknamer  cum  bak  hear  he 
doz  not  mind  pore  Anns  dieing  atall  —  hes 
setin  up  allreddy  with  Deb.  Latimer.  Abe 
wuz  rite  when  he  tole  Ann  she  wuz  luky 
to  git  shet  of  him  befor  he  shoed  the  klovin 
huf.  that  such  a  feler  wood  pres  the  lif 
outen  her  —  he  is  a  skunk  to  my  mind  he 
is  puttn  pore  ant  Mary  Ann  and  fambly  out 
as  allso  us  folks.  Father  opines  he  ruther 
go  to  Fulton  Co  Iway  sted  of  Missouri  — 
as  lokatin  land  is  ezier  ther.  I  do  not  care 
I  got  nothin  to  stay  hear  for.  I  jist  wisht  I 
wuz  in  Heaven  wher  the  wiked  sease  frum 
trobling  and  the  werry  are  at  rest  —  cuz 
my  hart  has  bin  broak  so  meny  times  bout 
so  meny  folks. 

good-by  for  now. 

Mat. 


Ill 

The  effect  of  Ann's  death  upon  Lin- 
coln has  been  described  with  wide 
diversity.  It  has  been  said  that  Lincoln 
was  crazed  with  grief,  that  for  a  time 
he  was  actually  out  of  his  mind.  It 
has  been  said  on  the  other  hand  that 
while  he  was  sincerely  affected,  so  that 
his  friends  noticed  his  despondency, 
he  gave  no  evidence  of  extravagant 
or  unnatural  sorrow.  Dr.  Barton  has 
pointed  out  that  about  a  month  after 
Ann's  death  Lincoln  made  an  accurate 
survey  of  a  tract  of  land,  giving  every 
indication  of  thorough  clearness  of 
mind  and  command  of  his  faculties. 
Through  the  winter  of  1835  he  was 
again  busy  in  the  legislature  and  en- 
grossed in  his  study  of  law.  Within  a 
year  after  Arm  had  passed  away  he 
was  involved  in  the  strange  affair 
with  Mary  Owens,  which  may  have 
been  half  joke,  but  which  at  least  re- 
sulted in  his  proposing  to  her  three 
times  and  being  rejected  as  many. 

But  neither  Lincoln's  persistence  in 
his  work  and  his  ability  to  perform  it 
well  nor  his  willingness  to  undertake  a 
suitable  marriage  is  incompatible  with 
an  intense  and  lasting  grief.  They  do 
not  allow  us  to  reject  the  reality  of  the 
shadow  which  fell  upon  his  mind,  an 
early  example  of  the  mental  instability 
which  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  succeeding  years.  Of  this  shadow 
too  many  observers  have  testified  to 
allow  us  to  doubt  its  existence.  Since 
Lincoln  had  left  Ann's  bedside  after 
their  last  interview,  his  distraction  had 
alarmed  his  friends.  It  was  severe 
enough  so  that  they  had  the  fear  that 
his  mind  might  be  in  danger.  His  dis- 
ruption is  probably  not  attributable 
entirely  to  the  death  of  Ann.  He  had 
been  applying  himself  with  consuming 
intensity  to  his  study;  and  sometime 
during  the  fall  of  1835  he  sufi'ered  a 
fresh  attack  of  malarial  fever.   It  is 
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natural  to  think  that  these  circum- 
stances may  have  contributed  to  the 
unsettHng  of  mind  which  he  ap- 
peared to  go  through.  For  a  period 
he  was  cared  for  in  the  Bowhng 
Green  home,  where  the  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Green  did  much  to  restore  him 
to  self-possession. 

With  these  thoughts  as  a  premise, 
we  may  follow  the  footsteps  of  Lincoln 
in  his  sorrow.  Miss  Tarbell  has  re- 
corded that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
William  Greene,  formerly  his  fellow 
clerk  in  Offutt's  store,  one  stormy 
night.  He  was  in  a  moment  of  un- 
controllable feeling,  and  when  his 
friend  urged  him  to  forget  his  loss  he 
said,  'I  cannot.  The  thought  of  the 
snow  and  rain  on  her  grave  fills  me 
with  indescribable  grief.' 

Among  my  own  Lincoln  collection 
are  more  intimate  records,  in  his  own 
hand,  which  have  never  previously 
been  laid  before  students.  These  rec- 
ords must  set  at  rest  for  all  time  the 
question  of  the  intensity  and  perma- 
nence of  Lincoln's  grief.  Let  us  read 
first  a  letter  which  Lincoln  wrote  a 
dozen  years  later  when  his  developing 
career  had  taken  him  to  Washington 
as  Representative  in  Congress.  It  is 
addressed  to  John  Calhoun,  under 
whom  Lincoln  first  found  employment 
as  a  surveyor.  This  circumstance  ex- 
plains Lincoln's  play  upon  the  word 
'elevation'  in  the  first  lines  of  the 
letter.  The  two  men  became  close 
friends,  and  it  was  Sally  Calhoun  who, 
at  her  father's  suggestion,  wrote  down 
the  entertaining  and  valuable  memo- 
randum from  which  we  have  frequently 
quoted  in  these  papers. 

In  this  letter  to  Calhoun,  Lin- 
coln himself  tells  us  of  the  effect 
which  Ann  Rutledge  had  had  upon 
his  life  as  that  eff"ect  appeared  to 
his  own  mind.  It  is  his  own  explicit 
statement  of  what  Ann  had  meant 
to  him. 


Washington  May  19  —  1848 

Dear  John 

You  old  rascal!  I  am  not  risen  to  such 
heights  that  I  am  above  taking  your  advice, 
no  more  nor  less  than  the  time  —  so  long 
it  seems  —  that  you  placed  the  instrument 
in  my  hand  and  bade  rm  find  my  elevation. 
I  am  thinking  at  present  you  had  mightily 
to  do  with  my  present  elevation.  You  and 
one  other.  John  when  I  landed  in  Salem  I 
was  only  a  stick  of  driftwood  handed  and 
banded  and  swirled  before  the  whims  of 
wind  and  tide;  I  never  settled  for  long  on 
any  matter  or  at  any  place,  the  'will-o- 
the-wisp'  was  my  guiding  star,  the  Ban- 
shees cry  was  my  goal.^  then  like  a  ray  of 
sun-shine  and  as  brief  —  she  flooded  my 
life,  and  at  times  like  today  when  I  traverse 
past  paths  I  see  this  picture  before  me  — 
fever  burning  the  light  from  her  dear  eyes, 
urging  me  io  fight  for  the  right  as  I  had  so 
often  impressed  on  her  mind  the  sentiment 
of  my  desires  —  begged  me  to  count  no 
sacrifice  to  great  to  do  the  Lords  work.  I 
took  a  solem  oath  to  do  whatever  the  good 
will  of  the  Lord  should  propound  for  me  to 
enact.  John  old  friend  —  I  have  kept  faith. 
sometimes  I  feel  that  in  Heaven  she  is 
pleading  for  my  furtherance,  my  beloved 
and  efficient  wife,  my  blessed  boys  and  my 
so  greatly  esteemed  friends  are  all  responsi- 
ble, from  my  point  of  view,  for  my  achieve- 
ments to  a  marked  degree;  but  you  and  she 
lifted  the  stick  of  driftwood  from  the  stream 
before  it  waterlogged  and  sank,  therefore 
in  thanking  you  for  your  good  advice,  I 
frankly  admit  my  urgent  need  for  same. 
One  never  gets  to  old  to  learn  you  know, 
Mary  instructed  me  to  invite  Sally  up  here 
for  a  visit  as  soon  as  Mary  and  the  boys 
return  from  their  stay  in  Lexington,  pre- 
sent my  remembrances  to  your  family. 
Yours  forever 

A.  Lincoln. 

Eloquent  of  the  months  that  followed 
Ann's  death  are  two  remaining  entries 
in  Mat  Cameron's  diary.  The  first, 
written,  as  it  must  have  been,  but  a 
few  days  after  the  event  itself,  shows 

^  Apparently  Lincoln  quotes  here  a  couplet 
from  some  poem  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
and  which  perhaps  he  used  to  recite.  —  Author 
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us  how  Ann's  letters  to  Lincoln  came 
to  be  reunited  with  those  which 
Lincoln  had  written  her,  and  which 
she  gave  to  Mat  for  safe-keeping. 

August  — 1835 

Sunday 

deer  diary  as  pore  Abe  ses  him  and  me  is 
going  trough  the  vail  of  despond,  our  angel 
on  erth  has  bin  snached  from  us  to  the  arms 
of  the  Lord.  I  am  all  broak  up  and  fitles 
for  enything.  the  kin  ses  Abe  is  luny.  I 
think  he  is  broaken-harted.  he  wants  me 
to  keep  his  5  leters  from  her  coz  he  is  per- 
swaded  he  will  sune  foler  her  I  expect  he 
wUl  to.  cense  we  all  cum  bak  hear  Sam 
broak  my  hart  all  is  wo  on  this  erth  below. 
Polys  man  wuz  buryed  last  Sunday  of  the 
fever  to.  Milly  acks  like  she  wuz  coming 
doun  to.  I  am  going  to  tak  Anns  plase  at 
Shorts  to  droun  all  my  greef  and  wo. 
unkel  James  has  the  mizery  to.  Sally  ann 
went  over  to  Salem  to  help  the  Radfords 
they  have  the  siknes  to.  this  hous  of 
moarning  is  to  sad  to  rite  more  in  at  present 
so  good-by  til  sum  time  in  the  futur. 

Mat. 

Poor  Mat  was  never  perplexed  by 
too  many  lovers;  her  need  was  but 
one,  if  that  one  could  be  persuaded  to 
stand  by  her  to  the  altar.  The  heart 
which  Sam  broke  we  find  plighted 
at  her  next  writing  to  Reuben;  but 
Reuben  was  no  more  constant  than 
Sam,  and  when  Mat  finally  married, 
her  husband  was  a  Cartwright,  a 
relative  of  the  famous  Peter  Cart- 
wright,  an  early  circuit  rider  and  back- 
woods preacher.  Not  without  truth 
had  Mihnde  Whipple  written,  'you  shor 
hav  bad  luk  with  yore  boze.' 

In  Mat's  last  appearance  upon  the 
stage  we  see  a  melancholy  picture  of 
the  decline  and  fast-approaching  death 
of  New  Salem.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  little  town,  in  Lincoln's  words, 
had  'winked  out.' 

March  Mth  1836 

A  new  begining  my  diary. 

Over  7  months  has  gon  cinse  Ann  wuz 
transported  to  Heaven.  I  bin  working  at 


Shorts  and  deer  Ruben  has  heeled  my 
broaken  hart.  I  am  ingaged  now.  I  am 
weving  stedy  on  my  things  nedful.  I  got 
sum  hair  flours  and  embordery  and  kroshay 
and  the  broach  Abe  giv  Ann  for  keep-sakes 
I  put  them  all  in  my  box  with  a  presed 
flour  from  her  grave.  Ruben  ses  I  must 
put  away  all  sadnes  and  be  my  ole  self  agen. 
Abe  is  giten  hiself  agen  to  but  aint  mery 
like  he  wuz.  ant  Mary  Ann  is  having  a  hard 
time  now.  sum  folks  has  left  Sand  Ridge 
and  also  a  lot  in  Salem.  P I  meen  my  Father 
taulks  of  migrating  to  Missouri  if  he  doz 
Rubin  and  me  will  go  to.  John  Calhone  and 
family  has  al-reddy  gone.  Abe  is  tendin 
surveying  for  him  hear  what  litle  ther  is 
to  do.  in  Salem  and  hear-abouts.  las  nite 
billy  had  quinzy  reel  bad  I  set  up  and  Ru- 
ben set  up  with  me.  he  is  kindnes  itself, 
good-by  for  this  time 

IVIat. 

Charming  Mat  Cameron  —  charm- 
ing at  this  interval  of  time  and  distance 
although  in  life  she  weighed  'twist  as 
much'  as  the  beautiful  Ann  Rutledge 
whom  young  men  preferred!  We  can- 
not take  leave  of  her  without  a  trib- 
ute of  honest  sympathy.  We  have 
laughed  at  her  naivete,  but  she  is  a 
figure  of  pathos  as  she  stands  amid 
the  wreck  of  all  that  she  had  cared 
for  —  Ann  dead,  Lincoln  distracted 
with  grief,  her  own  lovers  fickle.  New 
Salem  deserted,  McNamar  turning  her 
father  off"  the  farm  that  once  had  been 
his.  We  cannot  wonder  that  she 
wished  only  to  find  her  way  to  a 
Heaven  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

More  than  one  friend  of  Lincoln 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  death  of 
Ann,  bitter  as  it  was  to  him,  repre- 
sented a  necessary  step  in  his  life. 
Had  Ann  lived  and  married  him, 
according  to  this  view,  they  would 
have  settled  down  happily  together, 
and  the  world  would  not  have  heard  of 
Lincoln.  Whatever  may  be  the  justice 
of  such  an  opinion,  it  is  interesting  to 
find  John  Calhoun,  a  man  of  education 
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and  intelligence  and  a  good  friend  of 
Lincoln,  giving  voice  to  it.  Calhoun's 
thought  is  preserved  for  us  by  his 
daughter  Sally  in  her  memorandum. 

Father  says  he  firmly  believes  that  Lin- 
coln first  fell  in  love  with  Ann  Rutledge  be- 
cause she  was  in  trouble  that  of  course  he 
always  admired  her  but  her  engagement  to 
McNamar  prevented  him  showing  it.  it 
was  only  after  McNamar  left  her  that  Lin- 
coln took  up  with  her  and  soon  they  were 
both  deeply  in  love.  Father  says  that  how- 
ever he  feels  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord  in  tak- 
ing Ann  because  he  thinks  otherwise  Lin- 
coln would  not  have  thrown  himself  into 
politics  like  he  has  and  that  is  where  he  be- 
longs, when  he  got  his  mind  back  after 
Ann's  death  —  he  told  Father  —  that  if  he 
could  straighten  out  a  lot  of  affairs  for  a  lot 
of  people  and  make  them  content  —  the 
Good  Lord  might  let  him  join  Ann  in  the 
Celestial  Realm  some  time. 

One  last  source  I  have  in  my  col- 
lection by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
understand  the  shadow  that  rested  on 
Lincoln's  mind.  Of  all  the  records  of 
his  loss,  it  is  the  closest  to  his  own 
thoughts,  and  the  most  poignant  for 
those  who  would  follow  in  the  steps  of 
his  grief. 

In  the  first  paper  of  this  series,  we 
saw  that  Lincoln  in  1839  possessed  a 
copy  of  the  third  edition  of  Samuel 
Kirkham's  Essay  on  Elocution,  pub- 
lished in  New  York  in  the  preceding 
year.3  On  the  back  flyleaf  of  the 
volume  is  an  inscription  written  and 
signed  by  Sally  Calhoun  in  1859,  in 
which  she  says  that  Lincoln  left  the 
book  with  her  father  during  a  visit  to 
the  Calhoun  household  in  Springfield. 
In  the  year  1839,  when  Lincoln  wrote 
his  name  in  the  book,  he  was  himself 
living  in  Springfield.  New  Salem  had 
come  to  the  end  of  its  brief  existence. 
Four  years  had  passed  since  Ann's 

^  It  is  known  that  Lincoln  had  studied  a  gram- 
mar by  the  same  author  during  his  residence  in 
New  Salem.  —  Author 


death.  Lincoln,  as  a  young  lawyer  and 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  was 
rapidly  gaining  power  and  influence. 
Yet,  as  he  read  the  passages  which 
Mr.  Kirkham  had  chosen  to  illustrate 
the  principles  of  elocution,  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  Ann  Rutledge,  and  his 
sorrow  flowed  afresh.  'I  shall  all  ways 
cherish  this  book,'  writes  Sally  Calhoun 
in  her  inscription,  'as  it  is  so  intimately 
marked  in  memory  of  his  little  sweet- 
heart Ann.' 

The  volume  is  rich  in  annotations, 
and  many  pages  have  received  the 
marks  of  Lincoln's  pen.  A  number 
of  his  marginal  notes  appeared  in  the 
first  paper  in  this  series.  But  others, 
which  he  wrote  in  memory  of  Ann 
Rutledge,  have  been  reserved  for  these 
closing  pages  of  our  story,  that  they 
may  stand  as  a  lasting  and  final  evi- 
dence of  his  love  of  Ann  and  his  grief 
when  he  lost  her. 

Kirkham's  volume  is  entitled  An 
Essay  on  Elocution,  Designed  for  the  Use 
of  Schools  and  Private  Learners.  Lin- 
coln underlined  on  the  title-page  the 
words  'private  learners,'  and  wrote 
beneath  them,  'especially  me.'  Much 
time  and  space  could  profitably  and 
entertainingly  be  given  to  the  study 
of  the  book,  even  where  it  bears  no 
traces  of  Lincoln's  pen;  for  we  know 
that  every  word  it  contains  must  have 
been  scrutinized  and  pondered  with 
his  usual  thoroughness  and  intensity 
of  application,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
consider  what  nourishment  this  curious 
treatise  offered  to  his  mind.  Mr.  Kirk- 
ham begins  with  a  turgid  preface,  of 
which  we  may  quote  the  first  paragraph 
as  a  fair  example  of  the  whole. 

A  PREFACE  is  to  the  reader,  what  a  fence 
is  to  a  horse,  when  it  obstructs  his  progress 
to  a  field  of  sprouting  herbage,  which  he 
considers  himself  justifiable  to  enter  by 
leaping  over  the  barrier.  The  reader  wades 
through  a  long  preface  with  as  much  re- 
luctance, as  he  would  pass  through  the 
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ordeal  of  a  ceremonious  introduction  to  a 
large  assemblage  of  guests,  when  invited  to 
dine  with  a  stranger.  This  repugnance  to 
preface-reading,  doubtless,  arises  out  of  the 
fact,  that  prefaces  are  generally  dull,  and 
often  but  the  prelude  to  a  still  duller  book. 

The  treatise  itself  begins  with  entire 
propriety  by  defining  the  science  which 
it  is  to  present. 

Elocution  treats  of  the  just  pronuncia- 
tion of  words  arranged  into  sentences,  and 
forming  a  discourse,  and  is  here  employed 
as  synonymous  with  enunciation,  or  de- 
livery. 

Pronunciation  may  be  considered  in  a 
twofold  light.  When  applied  to  the  correct 
sounds  given  to  single  letters  or  single 
words  without  reference  to  their  mutual 
dependance  on  each  other,  it  is  styled 
Orthoepy;  but  when  extended  to  the  just 
enunciation  of  words  arranged  into  sen- 
tences, and  depending  on  each  other  for 
sense,  it  is  called  Elocution. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  consists 
of  Mr.  Kirkham's  rules,  explanations, 
questions,  and  the  usual  matter  of  a 
textbook.  The  second  part  consists  of 
selections,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
drawn  from  a  considerable  variety  of 
authors,  and  it  is  in  these  selections 
that  Lincoln's  mind  found  the  food  it 
craved.  The  selections  are  printed  with 
frequent  italics,  marks  of  accent,  capi- 
tals, and  other  devices  intended  to 
suggest  the  appropriate  manner  of  oral 
delivery.  How  much  regard  Lincoln 
paid  to  Orthoepy  and  Elocution  ab- 
stractly considered  we  can  hardly  know. 
If  we  may  judge  by  the  marks  of 
his  pen,  his  mind  flew  past  the  ac- 
cents and  italics  of  Mr.  Kirkham  and 
found  its  lodging  in  the  passages 
themselves,  which  offered  to  his  heart 
and  to  his  thoughts  a  welcome  store 
of  consolation  and  truth. 

The  words  which  Lincoln  wrote 
opposite  one  stanza  quoted  by  Mr. 
Kirkham  have  already  been  mentioned, 
but  it  is  fitting  that  they  should  be 


repeated  now,  in  the  fuller  context 
of  the  whole  story.  The  stanza  is 
from  Byron  and  has  received  the  title 
'Future  Bliss.' 

If  that  high  world  which  lies  beyond 

Our  own,  surviving  love  endears; 
If  there  the  cherished  heart  be  found. 

The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears; 
How  welcome  those  untrodden  spheres! 

How  sweet  this  very  hour  to  die! 
To  soar  from  earth,  and  find  all  fears 

Lost  in  thy  light  .  .  .  Eternity! 

Above  these  lines,  in  Lincoln's  hand, 
appears  the  inscription  'to  Ann,'  and 
in  the  margin  at  the  right  is  the  signa- 
ture 'A.  Lincoln.' 

Mr.  Kirkham's  selections  include  the 
Ninetieth  Psalm.  It  is  followed  by 
Watts's  metrical  version,  and  about 
one  stanza  of  this  Lincoln  has  drawn 
irregular  lines  in  ink.  Surely  it  is  not 
hard  to  identify  the  morning  flower 
that  must  have  been  in  his  thoughts. 

Death,  like  an  overflowing  stream. 
Sweeps  us  away:  our  life's  a  dream. 
An  empty  tale,  a  morning  flower. 
Cut  down  and  withered  in  an  hour. 

In  the  margin  Lincoln  has  written, 
'a  short,  short  hour.' 

Ann  Rutledge  had  been  buried  in 
the  Old  Concord  Cemetery,  about  a 
mile  from  the  house  on  the  Cameron 
farm  where  the  Rutledges  were  living 
when  she  died.  Many  years  later  her 
remains  were  taken  to  the  Oakland 
Cemetery  in  Petersburg,  a  short  dis- 
tance down  the  Sangamon  River  from 
the  site  of  New  Salem.  It  has  been  said 
that  Lincoln  made  frequent  visits  to 
the  Concord  burying  ground  to  give 
vent  to  his  bitter  grief  beside  Ann's 
grave.  If  confirmation  of  this  fact  were 
wanting,  it  is  provided  in  the  traces 
of  his  writing  which  remain  in  his  copy 
of  Kirkham's  Elocution.  Here,  by  an 
accident  of  appropriateness,  Lincoln 
found  a  passage  which  might  have  been 
written  for  his  own  heart.  It  is  from 
Irving,  and  is  entitled  'Affection  for  the 
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Dead.'  To  us  the  cultivated  artificial- 
ity of  Irving's  periods  might  seem  an 
offense  rather  than  a  consolation  in  the 
presence  of  an  actual  and  hard  be- 
reavement. But  to  Lincoln  eloquence 
was  a  living  force,  an  organ  of  truth. 
He  was  no  more  impressed  by  the 
speciousness  of  Irving's  graceful  re- 
flections than  he  seems  to  have  been 
impressed  by  Kirkham's  accents  and 
italics.  He  read,  and  found  only  a 
poignant  and  literal  expression  of 
the  experience  which  he  himself  had 
suffered. 

The  passage  quoted  from  Irving  is 
of  some  length,  and  at  several  points 
Lincoln  has  interposed  with  pen  strokes 
and  impulsive  words.  The  passage 
begins  near  the  bottom  of  page  177 
in  Kirkham's  volume.  Two  sentences 
conclude  the  page. 

The  sorrow  for  the  dead,  is  the  only 
sorrow  from  which  we  refuse  to  be  divorced. 
Every  other  wound,  we  seek  to  heal  —  every 
other  affliction,  to  forget;  but  this  wound, 
we  consider  it  a  duty  to  keep  open  —  this 
affliction  we  cherish. 

These  sentences  Lincoln  has  enclosed 
in  pen  strokes;  he  has  underlined  the 
words  'is  the  only  sorrow  from  which 
we  refuse  to  be  divorced';  and  in  the 
margin  below  he  has  written :  — 

Wait,  Wait  my  Beloved  for  me,  Abe. 

On  the  following  page,  Lincoln  has 
underlined  several  sentences. 


Who,  even  in  the  hour  of  agony,  would 
forget  the  friend  over  whom  he  mourns? 
Who,  even  when  the  tomb  is  closing  upon 
the  remains  of  her  he  most  loved;  when  he 
feels  his  heart,  as  it  were,  crushed  in  the  clos- 
ing of  its  portals,  would  accept  of  consola- 
tion that  must  be  bought  by  forgetfulness  ? 
No;  the  love  which  survives  the  tomb,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  the  soul. 

In  the  margin  at  the  side  Lincoln  has 
written,  'How  true.' 

These  were  sentences  in  which  Lin- 
coln might  indeed  find  the  expression 
of  his  own  thoughts.  But  he  was  to  find 
others  which  touched  him  even  more 
nearly,  and  which  seem  almost  star- 
tlingly  appropriate  when  we  remember 
the  story  of  his  visits  to  the  Concord 
Cemetery  where  Ann  Rutledge  had 
been  buried. 

But  the  grave  of  those  we  loved  —  what 
a  place  for  meditation !  There  it  is  that  we 
call  up  in  long  review  the  whole  history  of 
virtue  and  gentleness. 

Lincoln  has  given  emphasis  to  these 
words  by  pen  strokes  both  in  the 
margins  and  in  the  text  itself. 

Finally  we  must  notice  the  conclud- 
ing line  of  the  page,  which  has  also 
been  marked  by  his  hand. 

Ay,  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  Icwe,  and 
meditate! 

In  the  margin  below,  Lincobi  has 
written :  — 

And  after  the  agony  find  courage  to  go  on. 


{The  End) 


PARGA 


BY  Sm  KENNELL  RODD 


During  the  last  year  circumstances 
have  enabled  me  to  fulfill  a  long- 
cherished  design  to  visit  Ithaca  and 
Same  and  to  verify  the  topography  of 
the  Odyssey.  Incidentally  another  am- 
bition has  been  unexpectedly  realized. 
A  fortunate  conspiracy  of  the  elements 
which  have  no  regard  for  human  obliga- 
tions and  the  limitations  of  time  has 
carried  me  to  a  place  to  which  the  asso- 
ciations of  romantic  youth  have  always 
attracted  me,  but  which  I  had  re- 
nounced all  hope  of  seeing  in  a  maturer 
phase  of  life  because  of  its  seclusion  in  a 
region  destitute  of  even  those  moderate 
conditions  of  comfort  which  the  latter 
years  demand.  Ever  since  I  had  fol- 
lowed the  thrilling  story  of  heroic  Suli, 
still  touched  in  my  younger  days  with 
the  magic  of  the  Byronic  afterglow,  a 
compelling  fascination  had  clung  to  the 
name  of  Parga,  that  little  territory  and 
seaport  on  the  Epirote,  then  the  Alba- 
nian, coast,  which,  owing  to  its  occupa- 
tion by  a  French  garrison  after  the  end 
of  a  Venetian  rule  of  four  centuries,  had 
made  it  possible  for  Botgaris  and  some 
survivors  of  the  mountain  federation  to 
find  a  doorway  to  the  Ionian  Sea  and  to 
escape  to  Corfu,  from  the  inexorable 
vengeance  of  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina. 

The  whole  of  that  rugged  Epirote 
coast  is  crowded  with  the  sites  of 
lesser-known  townships  of  antiquity, 
and  even  of  cities  of  the  Augustan  age 
like  Nicopolis,  built  to  commemorate 
the  fateful  battle  of  Actium.  Almost 
every  name  invokes  suggestion  or 
memory.  Only  a  few  miles  to  the  south 
of  Parga,  Acheron,  racing  in  cataract 
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through  the  deep-furrowed  gorge  of 
Suli,  and  mingling  with  Cocytus,  its 
fellow  stream  of  the  infernal  world, 
finds  the  way  seaward  through  the  Gulf 
of  Phanari,  the  ancient  haven  of  sweet 
water.  In  those  prehistoric  years  when 
the  first  Achaean  immigrants,  descend- 
ing from  the  northwest,  originally  from 
the  Danubian  grasslands,  established 
themselves  near  Dodona,  the  deep  and 
gloomy  chasm  of  Sufi,  instinct  with 
the  awe  of  nature  and  haunted  by  the 
weird  sound  of  rushing  waters  rever- 
berated through  the  forbidding  defile 
which  no  man  dared  to  penetrate,  was 
inevitably  regarded  as  the  gateway  to 
their  imagined  kingdom  of  the  dead. 

The  bar  that  obstructs  the  Gulf  of 
Arta,  with  a  barely  two-fathom  chan- 
nel, makes  Prevesa  and  Vonitsa  accessi- 
ble only  to  very  light-drafted  vessels, 
and  many  of  the  little  ports  are  narrow 
of  entrance  with  scant  room  inside  for 
any  manoeuvre  between  shoaling  banks. 
Once  before,  when  I  was  sailing  up  this 
coast  and  had  established  the  position 
of  Parga  to  be  not  greatly  ofi"  our 
course,  I  suggested  this  slight  deviation 
to  the  responsible  navigator  of  my 
small  craft,  but  received  no  encourage- 
ment. So  that  for  me  that  dream  haven 
seemed  to  have  been  left  behind  for 
good,  where  the  blue  waters  met  the 
opal  outline  of  unattainable  mountains. 

In  June  of  this  year,  however,  I  was 
once  more  beating  up  for  the  Corfu 
Channel  against  a  strong  northwester, 
keeping  well  over  to  the  mainland  side 
opposite  Paxos  Island,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  treacherous  Madonna  shoal,  when 
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On  the  next  page  we  print  a  complete  list 
of  the  Lincoln  documents  and  memorabilia 
on  which  the  series  of  Lincoln  articles,  now 
concluded,  was  based.  That  series  was 
begun  and  is  finished  in  the  Atlantic  in  good 
faith.  Certain  terms  and  statements  con- 
tained in  it  have  been  challenged  by 
Lincoln  experts.  To  every  such  criticism 
we  have  been  keenly  alive.  We  have  felt 
that  judgment  upon  the  series  as  a  whole 
should  be  suspended  until  it  could  be  read 
in  its  entirety.  Feeling  also  that  the 
challenges  and  criticisms  it  has  called  forth 
should  likewise  be  considered  in  their 
entirety,  we  shall  await  the  comment  on 
the  current  installment,  and  in  a  future 
issue  of  the  magazine  will  deal  completely 
with  the  whole  matter.  Once  the  Atlantic 
decided  to  publish  the  articles,  we  thought 
it  necessary  to  act  on  two  principles:  first, 
that  the  entire  series  should  be  printed, 
together  with  all  the  principal  documents 
on  which  it  was  based;  second,  that  all 
facts  of  important  bearing  on  the  case 
which  came  to  our  notice,  no  matter  how 
adverse,  would  be  welcomed. 

Lest  any  inference  from  this  discussion 
seem  to  reflect  upon  the  owner  of  this  ma- 
terial, it  is  just  to  say  that  Miss  Minor  has 
testified  to  her  own  good  faith  through  a 
contract  which  ensures  her  return  of  real 
value  only  in  case  the  book  is  accepted  by 
the  public  as  an  important  addition  to  the 
Lincoln  story. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  state 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  we 
have  begun  the  publication  of  the  articles 
unless  we  had  believed  in  the  genuineness 
of  the  original  documents.  We  have 
striven  from  the  outset,  not  to  prove  a 
theory,  but  to  reach  the  truth. 

For  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Oliver  R.  Bar- 
rett and  Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford,  who 
have  expressed  themselves  on  the  subject 
with  great  definiteness,  we  have  the  regard 
which  we  owe  to  serious  and  responsible 
scholars.  It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  men- 


tion the  attitude  of  Paul  M.  Angle,  sec- 
retary of  the  Lincoln  Centennial  Asso- 
ciation, who  has  been  conspicuous  among 
the  critics  of  the  Minor  material.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  Special  Bulletin  published 
with  great  promptness  by  his  society, 
which  has  been  given  wide  publicity  in  the 
press.  It  seems  pertinent  to  quote  from  a 
printed  statement  of  Mr.  Angle's,  to  which 
insufficient  attention  has  been  called :  — 

'  I  was  going  at  it  [the  Minor  material]  in 
a  leisurely  way,  intending  simply  to  write 
the  editor  a  letter.  But  Monday  noon 
Alvin  Barrett  came  in  the  office.  He  in- 
sisted that  I  give  the  story  to  the  press. 
That 's  what  I  had  wanted  to  do,  knowing 
that  it  would  be  great  advertising  for  me, 
and  good  publicity  for  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial Association.  Mr.  Hay  [president  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  Association]  had  been 
against  it,  but  Barrett  converted  him. 

'Monday  afternoon  I  gave  what  I  had  to 
the  local  papers  and  the  Associated  Press. 
The  local  papers  played  it  big,  the  Journal 
running  it  on  the  first  page  with  a  two-inch 
head.  It  went  out  of  Springfield,  but  some 
Associated  Press  man  in  Chicago  killed  it, 
afraid  of  a  libel  suit.  Nevertheless  we  did 
get  it  out  East.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Hay  owns 
the  Philadelphia  Record.  He  called  him 
and  I  wired  1200  words  which  the  Record 
printed  in  a  big  story. 

'Since  then  I've  been  fortifying  and 
elaborating  my  proof.  I  worked  Thanks- 
giving night  until  2  a.m.  The  other  papers, 
afraid  at  first,  are  now  hot  after  the  story. 
The  New  York  Times  is  going  to  print  it 
to-morrow;  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  to-night.  It's 
the  biggest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me. 
One  does  n't  get  a  chance  very  often  to  put 
the  magazine  of  the  country  in  the  frying 
pan  and  cook  it  brown.' 

It  seems  fair  that  Mr.  Angle  should  have 
the  advertising  which  means  so  much  to 
him. 
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LINCOLN  ORIGINALS  IN  THE  MINOR  COLLECTION 


Books  and  Keepsakes 

Copy  of  the  English  version  of  the  Polyglott  Bible,  dated  1831,  bearing  Lincoln  signa- 
ture and  annotations 

Copy  of  A  Practical  System  of  Rhetoric,  dated  1829,  with  Lincoln  signature  and  an- 
notations 

Copy  of  A71  Essay  on  Elocution,  dated  1838,  with  Lincoln  signature  and  annotations 
Title-page  of  Elements  of  Geometry,  bearing  Lincoln  signature 
Piece  of  Ann  Rutledge's  coverlet 
Piece  of  lace  made  by  Ann  Rutledge 

Ornamental  pin  of  silver  wire  given  by  Lincoln  to  Ann  Kutledge 

Original  Letters 

Ann  Rutledge  to  Lincoln,  beginning:  'Pleas  do  not  cum  to-nite' 

Ann  Rutledge  to  Lincoln,  beginning:  'I  am  t  .  .  .  ask  me  to  and' 

Lincoln  to  Ann  Rutledge,  beginning:  'It  greatly  pains  me  to  hear' 

Lincoln  to  Ann  Rutledge,  beginning:  'I  am  filled  with  regret' 

Lincoln  to  Ann  Rutledge,  beginning:  'Nancy  has  been  telling  me' 

Ann  Rutledge  to  Matilda  Cameron,  beginning:  'I  just  can  not  help  teling  you  about' 

Ann  Rutledge  to  Matilda  Cameron,  beginning:  'Dear  Mat  —  I  must  rite  you  .  .  . 

this  .  .  .  grand  hapning' 
Lincoln  to  John  Calhoun,  beginning:  'If  you  have  in  your  possession  or  can' 
Lincoln  to  John  Calhoun,  beginning:  'Dear  Old  Friend.  Yours  of  May  6th  received' 
Lincoln  to  John  Calhoun,  beginning:  'Dear  John.  Yours  ...  I  regret  you  feel  so' 
Lincoln  to  John  Calhoun,  beginning:  'You  old  rascal  —  I  am  not  risen  to  such  heights' 
Lincoln  to  Sally  Calhoun,  beginning:  'In  perusing  your  recent  letter  I  am  impressed' 
Lincoln  to  F.  W.  Hirth,  beginning :  '  Esteemed  Friend  —  Your  letter  has  claimed  my ' 
Lincoln  to  Jed  Weatherby,  beginning:  'You  old  rascal!  What  fate  or  sudden  decision' 
Milinde  Whipple  to  Matilda  Cameron,  beginning:  'Well  we  got  heer  at  las  it  was  a 

auful' 

Sally  Calhoun  to  Elizabeth  Hirth,  beginning :  '  Yours  of  May  2nd  at  hand,  would  have 
answered ' 

Tow.  Anderson  to  Gibson  Holt,  beginning:  'Dear  Gippy  —  Yours  to  hand,  wel  you 
old,'  and  note  added  by  Gibson  Holt 

Letters  Concerning  Transmittal  of  Colleetion 

Elizabeth  Hirth  to  her  brother  Fred,  beginning:  'As  I  mail  this  letter  I  am  expressing 

you  a  package  of  keepsakes ' 
Sally  Calhoun  to  Elizabeth  Hirth,  beginning:  'I  have  sad  news  to  write  you.  last  week' 
Margaret  Morrison  to  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  beginning:  'Bro.  Norman  has 

gone  up  to  Hartford ' 

Original  Diaries  and  Memoranda 

'A  Tribute  to  My  Mother,'  by  Lincoln 

Diary  of  Sarah  Calhoun,  dated  June  2,  181-8.  Pages  I- VIII 

Matilda  Cameron's  diary  —  10  entries,  1833-1836 

Memorandum  from  Ann  Rutledge  to  Lincoln,  accompanying  the  gift  of  the  Polyglott 
Bible 

Sketch  map  of  New  Salem,  13  by  9 J  inches,  drawn  in  retrospect  and  signed  by  John 
Calhoun  in  1858 
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The  Atlantic  is  a  monthly  publication  which 
goes  to  press  many  weeks  before  its  appear- 
ance on  the  news  stands.  Persons  who  ex- 
pect us  to  speak  with  the  celerity  of  a  daily 
or  weekly  paper  are  unreasonable.  Realiz- 
ing the  interest  of  the  public,  we  add  these 
pages  of  explanation  a  week  after  the  text 
of  the  magazine  has  already  gone  to  press. 

The  Atlantic  began  the  publication  of  the 
series  of  articles  entitled  'Lincoln  the  Lover' 
in  the  belief,  first,  that  the  original  docu- 
ments on  which  the  series  was  based  were 
genuine,  and  second,  that  they  were  of 
public  and  historic  value.  Widespread  con- 
troversy followed  the  appearance  of  the 
first  article  in  December,  and  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  documents  was  questioned. 
The  Atlantic  has  with  its  best  intelligence 
studied  each  criticism  as  it  appeared,  and 
from  the  beginning  has  taken  the  view  that 
the  common  object  of  ourselves  and  our 
critics  should  be,  not  to  prove  either  side  of 
a  case,  but  to  arrive  at  the  truth  regarding 
the  documents  in  question. 

So  far  as  the  criticisms  based  upon  the 
December  article  are  concerned,  we  felt,  and 
still  feel,  that  they  are  clearly  susceptible  of 
two  opinions.  We  prepared  a  statement 
which  we  expected  to  publish  embodying 
our  conviction  to  that  effect  and  the  reasons 
for  it.  But  with  the  appearance  of  the  Jan- 
uary Atlantic  two  specific  criticisms  were 
launched,  both  concerning  one  letter  printed 
in  the  article  in  that  issue,  which  we  are  not 
able  to  refute.  The  letter  in  question  is 
dated  New  Salem,  May  9,  1834;  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  John  Calhoun  and  signed  'A. 
Lincoln.'  The  letter  begins:  — 

Dear  Peiend  John 

if  you  have  in  your  possession  or  can  tell  me 
where  you  left  the  Certificate  of  Survey  of  Joshua 
Blackburn's  Claim,  there  seems  some  controversy 
between  him  and  Green  concerning  that  North 
East  quarter  of  Section  40  —  you  remember? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  as  early  as 
1785  the  Federal  Government  established  a 
system  of  surveying  public  lands  which  has 
remained  unchanged.    According  to  this 


system,  townships  were  laid  out  in  tracts 
six  miles  by  six,  with  sections  each  one  mile 
square,  making  thirty-six  sections  in  all. 
Where  a  lake,  Indian  Reservation,  or  other 
irregularity  occurred,  a  township  might  con- 
tain less  than  thirty-six  sections,  but  under 
no  circumstances  could  it  contain  more. 
This  evidence  seems  decisive  unless  it  should 
be  possible  that  some  local  variation  might 
occur  in  the  application  of  the  system.  To 
determine  this  point  we  went  much  further 
than  the  mere  examination  of  the  laws 
governing  the  survey  of  public  lands;  actual 
section  maps  were  consulted  showing  the 
townships  as  they  had  been  surveyed  in  the 
very  region  under  question  —  Sangamon 
County,  Illinois.  From  all  such  maps  as  we 
have  been  able  to  consult  it  appears  that  no 
variation  occurred.  Since  John  Calhoun  was 
official  surveyor  of  Sangamon  County,  and 
Lincoln  was  his  assistant,  it  could  only  be 
concluded  that  Lincoln  could  not  have  made 
such  a  reference  as  that  occurring  in  the 
disputed  letter,  to  the  '  North  East  quarter 
of  Section  40.' 

In  the  same  letter  occurs  the  sentence: 
'  the  "  Bixbys ' '  are  leaving  this  week  for  some 
place  in  Kansas.'  Kansas  was  organized  as 
a  territory  in  1854;  in  the  twenty  years  pre- 
vious it  was  an  Indian  land,  where  a  few 
whites  —  missionaries,  traders,  and  land 
squatters  —  had  established  themselves. 
The  name  'Kansas'  during  this  time  seems 
to  have  been  restricted  to  the  Kansas  River. 
A  reference  to  '  some  place  in  Kansas,'  there- 
fore, implying  a  coherent  territory  to  which 
a  name  had  been  given,  seems  a  serious  flaw 
in  a  letter  dated  1834. 

We  have  taken  all  possible  pains  to  study 
these  two  questions,  and  have  consumed 
many  days  in  doing  so,  but  the  only  conclu- 
sion which  we  are  able  to  reach  is  that  the 
letter  in  which  these  two  references  occur 
does  not  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  facts. 
We  should  be  grateful  for  advice  from  any 
quarter  regarding  these  or  other  points  at 
issue.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  Atlan- 
tic will  of  course  not  proceed  with  its  plan 
to  publish  the  whole  collection  in  book  form 
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without  being  able  to  substantiate  it.  We 
are  guided  in  this  decision  by  what  appear 
to  be  irrefutable  facts.  To  other  criticisms 
which  have  been  made  there  are  answers. 

The  same  statement,  for  example,  which 
advanced  the  two  points  just  cited  contained 
these  words:  'In  the  undated  diary  entry, 
written  presumably  in  1833  or  1834,  Ma- 
tilda Cameron  remarks,  "Marthy  Calhone 
teched  Ann  sum  new  patern  of  kroshay  and 
she  is  going  to  tech  me."  Martha  Calhoun, 
sixth  child  of  John  Calhoun,  was  born 
January  9,  1843,  about  nine  years  after  the 
diary  entry.' 

True  enough,  but,  a  fact  overlooked  by 
our  critics,  John  Calhoun  also  had  a  sister 
Martha,  to  whom,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
see,  the  reference  naturally  applies. 

The  same  critics  make  this  statement, 
which  can  be  answered  partially,  but  we 
admit  not  effectually :  '  In  a  letter  purport- 
ing to  be  from  Ann  Rutledge  a  reference  to 
Spencer's  copy  book  is  included,  whereas 
Spencer's  first  publication  on  penmanship 
was  made  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Ann  Rutledge.'  Spencer  was  born  in  1800 
and  began  teaching  penmanship  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  In  1833,  when  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion would  have  been  written,  he  had  been 
teaching  penmanship  eighteen  years.  It 
seems  well  within  possibility  that  he  might 
have  published,  or  at  least  printed,  copy 
books  or  leaflets  which  have  escaped  notice, 
although  the  first  formal  Spencerian  treatise 
appeared  in  1848. 

One  explanation  of  its  policy  in  seeking  to 
establish  the  authenticity  of  the  documents 
the  Atlantic  would  like  to  make.  From  the 
beginning  we  felt  that  a  forgery  a  generation 
or  two  ago  was  altogether  unlikely.  We  ac- 
cordingly sought  to  investigate  as  thor- 
oughly as  we  could  the  age  of  the  collection 
as  it  lay  in  our  hands.  We  accepted  the  as- 
surance of  the  chemists  that  the  paper  was 
old  and  that  the  ink  had  been  on  it  for  a  long 
time.  We  next  sought  to  learn  all  we  could 
about  the  reputed  owner  a  generation  past, 
Frederick  Hirth,  of  Emporia,  Kansas.  We 
wrote  to  Washington  for  Hirth's  war  record, 
and  ascertained  through  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral's office  that  he  had  twice  served  as  a 
volunteer,  and  had  been  pensioned  for 
wounds  received  in  action.  We  ascertained 
from  William  Allen  White,  of  Emporia, 


that  Hirth  had  been  a  well-known  and 
respected  citizen  there,  and  a  prominent 
Mason  until  his  death  in  1907.  We  next 
endeavored  to  find  out  whether  Hirth  had 
ever  spoken  of  possessing  Lincoln  letters. 
In  this  connection  several  letters  which  we 
have  in  our  files  are  of  interest. 

A  letter  written  to  the  publishers  from 
Emporia  by  Mrs.  Howard  Dunlap  contains 
the  following  words:  'I  know  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Hirth.  He  was  a  very  old  settler  here. 
I  know  he  had  some  letters  that  Lincoln  had 
written  that  he  prized  very  much.  I  never 
saw  them,  but  he  repeatedly  told  his  friends 
of  them.' 

A  letter  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Cleaver,  recorder 
of  the  Knights  Templar  in  Emporia,  con- 
tains these  words:  — 

All  the  Masons  that  lived  about  the  time  Fred 
Hirth  was  on  earth  have  gone  to  their  reward, 
and  none  of  the  later  date  knew  anything  about 
him.  I  was  a  kid  of  about  twenty-one  or  so  and 
Fred  was  an  old  man  and  of  very  little  interest  to 
me.  I  knew  him  quite  well,  but  was  never  in  his 
home.  I  have  a  sort  of  nebulous  recollection  of 
one  night  in  the  Temple  a  lot  of  us  sitting  round 
talking  of  cabbages  and  kings  and  a  few  other 
things,  and  in  the  course  of  the  gab  I  have  a  faint 
recollection  of  hearing  Abraham  Lincoln  talked 
of,  and  among  other  things  Fred  Hirth  saying 
that  he  had  a  letter  or  letters  from  Lincoln,  but 
the  recollection  is  so  faint  that  I  could  not  give 
you  a  word  of  the  conversation. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  publisher  by 
Wayland  A.  Morrison,  M.D.,  of  Los  Ange- 
les, a  distant  cousin  of  Miss  Minor  and 
nephew  of  Frederick  Hirth's  wife,  are  the 
words :  — 

I  have  only  a  faint  recollection  of  Mr.  Hirth 
having  some  of  the  material  that  is  in  your  pos- 
session, being  a  small  boy  and  it  having  made 
very  httle  impression  on  my  mind.  I  could  not 
make  a  definite  statement  in  this  regard. 

A  letter  to  the  publisher  from  Mrs.  John 
Healy,  the  sister  of  Miss  Minor's  mother,  is 
dated  from  Arkansas  City.  Mrs.  Healy 
writes :  — 

I  can  speak  with  authority,  having  known 
Aunt  Fanny  (Sarah  Morrison  Hirth)  and  Uncle 
Fred  (Frederick  Hirth)  intimately  for  years. 
Several  years  ago,  while  convalescing  from  a 
p)eriod  of  illness,  I  was  in  their  home  about  two 
months,  and  during  that  time  Uncle  Fred  and  I 
discovered  we  were  mutual  admirers  of  Washing- 
ton Irving,  and  while  he  was  very  reserved  and 
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taciturn  in  his  attitude  towards  people,  he  grew 
quite  voluble  and  confidential  during  our  reading 
and  discussions  of  Irving,  and  he  told  me  about 
having  some  of  Lincoln's  and  Ann  Rutledge's 
love  letters  in  his  possession,  and  he  intended 
leaving  them  to  Cora  —  my  sister  —  his  musket 
to  Wayland  Morrison,  and  his  rifle  to  me,  for 
keepsakes.  He  gave  me  the  rifle  just  before  I 
came  home. 

Some  time  after  his  death.  Aunt  Fanny  was  in 
my  home  for  three  months,  and  during  that  time 
she  mentioned  several  keepsakes  she  was  going 
to  give  my  sister,  including  a  'Packet  of  old 
letters  Fred  wanted  her  to  have*  and  I  know 
Aunt  Fanny  took  them  to  California  and  gave 
them  to  my  sister. 

These  letters  seem  adequate  testimony  to 
the  fact  of  Hirth's  possession  of  letters  and 
'keepsakes'  which  he  described  to  his 
friends  and  to  members  of  his  family  as 
written  by  or  associated  with  Lincoln.  Any 
reader  can  judge  for  himself  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  committal  of  so  complicated  a 
forgery  a  full  generation  ago.  When  the 
first  of  Miss  Minor's  articles  led  to  imme- 
diate criticism,  we  felt  justified  in  asking  for 
suspended  judgment.  This  was  the  more 
true  as  some  of  the  early  criticisms  did  not 
seem  to  us  of  serious  moment.  We  should 
like  to  quote  from  the  statement  previously 
alluded  to,  which  we  prepared  for  publica- 
tion after  studying  criticisms  based  upon 
the  December  article:  — 

In  general,  criticism  of  the  collection  falls 
under  three  heads.  The  first  consideration 
is  the  handwriting  of  the  documents  pur- 
porting to  be  Lincoln's.  The  Atlantic  has 
departed  from  a  tradition  of  seventy  years 
against  the  use  of  illustrations  to  place  be- 
fore its  readers  reproductions  of  three  of  the 
Lincoln  letters  in  Miss  Minor's  collection, 
so  that  some  idea  might  be  formed  of  the 
appearance  of  the  original  documents. 
Even  so,  our  purpose  was  partly  defeated, 
for  the  two  Lincoln  letters  in  the  December 
issue  were  reproduced  by  the  method  of  line 
engraving,  which  inevitably  sharpened  and 
altered  the  writing;  a  slight  reduction  in 
size  to  fit  the  Atlantic  page  was  also  neces- 
sary. The  frontispiece  of  the  January  issue, 
containing  Lincoln's  letter  which  begins 
'My  dearly  valued  Ann,'  is  a  reproduction 
by  photostat,  and  a  much  more  accurate 
representation  of  its  original.  But  examina- 


tion which  has  not  the  original  documents 
themselves  as  its  immediate  object  cannot 
be  final.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  before  pub- 
lication the  Atlantic  secured  Miss  Minor's 
permission  for  ultimate  public  display  of 
the  collection. 

The  second  type  of  criticism  applied  to 
the  documents  has  concerned  particular 
traits  and  characteristics  of  the  letters  as 
compared  with  known  Lincoln  correspond- 
ence. To  illustrate  criticisms  of  this  sort, 
let  us  select  some  outstanding  examples 
which  have  been  brought  to  bear  by  a 
noted  Lincoln  scholar. 

1.  'Rarely,  if  ever,  did  Lincoln  write  the 
name  of  the  addressee  in  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  of  his  letters.'  Even  a  casual  and 
fractional  survey  of  Lincoln's  correspond- 
ence would  show  three  examples  of  this 
practice.,  which  lie  before  us  as  we  write: 
(o)  Lincoln's  letter  to  Mrs.  O.  H.  Browning 
about  his  affair  with  Mary  Owens,  quoted 
in  Barton,  The  Women  Lincoln  Loved,  pages 
205-209;  (6)  letter  from  Lincoln  (original 
in  Barrett  collection)  to  William  H.  Hern- 
don,  speaking  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Stephens 
of  Georgia;  (c)  letter  from  Lincoln  to  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  publisher,  written 
in  1835  while  Lincoln  was  postmaster  of 
New  Salem;  reproduced  in  Tarbell,  Early 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  page  189,  from 
original  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  C.  F. 
Gunther. 

2.  '  .  .  .  until  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  he  habitually  used  a  short  dash  instead 
of  a  period.'  In  the  Lincoln  correspondence 
from  other  sources  which  we  have  seen, 
dashes  predominate,  but  dots  are  found. 
In  Miss  Minor's  collection  dots  predomi- 
nate, but  dashes  are  found.  It  would  appear 
that  Lincoln's  practice  was  inconsistent, 
and  that  generalization  is  insecure. 

3.  '  The  salutation  of  the  letter  of  July  22, 
1848, —  "Dear  Old  Friend,"  —  is  totally 
unlike  Lincoln,  who  rarely  deviated  from 
the  formal  in  beginning  his  letters.  .  .  . 
The  conclusion,  "Yours  forever,"  is  as 
foreign  as  the  salutation.'  Part  of  the 
peculiar  value  of  Miss  Minor's  collection  is 
its  intimacy,  in  which  it  differs  from  other 
correspondence  of  Lincoln.  This  difference 
cannot  with  fairness  be  used  a  priori  against 
the  collection.  Curiously  enough,  however, 
a  letter  is  before  us  containing  an  intimate 
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salutation  and  a  form  of  signature  identical 
with  that  criticized  as  unlike  Lincoln.  A 
letter  to  be  found  on  page  31  of  Uncollected 
Letters  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Gilbert  A. 
Tracy,  is  addressed  to  Richard  S.  Thomas. 
It  begins  'Friend  Richard'  and  concludes 
'yours  forever.' 

The  third  type  of  criticism  is  historical. 
An  elaborate  argument  is  advanced  that 
Calhoun  could  not  have  visited  Gentryville 
at  a  time  compatible  with  the  statement  in 
Lincoln's  letter  dated  July  22,  1848,  be- 
cause court  records  establish  his  presence 
in  Springfield.  But  the  argument  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  Calhoun  must  have 
visited  Gentryville  on  a  given  date,  whereas 
Lincoln  mentions  no  date.  He  simply 
writes,  'Jed  was  here  and  called  on  me 
about  a  month  ago.  he  told  me  of  your  trip 
to  Gentryville.  .  .  .'  The  visit  may  have 
taken  place  at  any  time,  and  bears  no  neces- 
sary relation  to  the  date  of  Jed's  visit. 

The  existence  of  Sarah  ('Sally')  Calhoun^ 
daughter  of  John  Calhoun,  to  whom  several 
of  the  Lincoln  letters  are  addressed,  has 
been  called  in  question.  Sally  Calhoun's 
memorandum  is  one  of  the  prominent  docu- 
ments in  Miss  Minor's  collection.  Doubt  of 
her  reality  is  based  on  the  absence  of  her 
name  from  the  list  of  John  Calhoun's  chil- 
dren as  given  in  John  Carroll  Power's  His- 
tory of  the  Early  Settlers  of  Sangamon 
County,  Illinois.  But  consultation  of  this 
volume  reveals  that  this  very  list  of  John 
Calhoun's  children  contains  a  conspicuous 
error.  Two  of  his  children  are  reported  as 
having  been  born  three  months  apart.  This 
error  throws  doubt  on  the  infallibility  of  the 
list.  That  one  of  the  daughters  of  John 
Calhoun  may  have  been  called  Sarah,  al- 
though not  so  baptized,  is  a  possibility 
which  every  reader  will  recognize,  and  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  their  mother's 
name  was  Sarah.  As  affirmative  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  Sally  Calhoun  we  have 
not  only  her  memorandum,  but  two  letters 
signed  by  her,  and  a  letter  written  by  Miss 
Minor's  own  grandmother,  Margaret  Mor- 
rison, in  which  she  mentions  Sally  Calhoun 
by  name  and  speaks  of  receiving  from  her 
part  of  the  Lincoln  collection  under  discus- 
sion. (On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  men- 
tion the  supplementary  evidence  advanced 
by  our  critics  in  the  form  of  a  letter  written 


by  Mrs.  Adele  P.  McCord,  only  surviving 
granddaughter  of  John  Calhoun.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cord says  that  she  does  not  recall  that  any 
of  her  aunts  was  ever  called  'Sally.') 

Obviously,  every  criticism  advanced 
against  the  documents  cannot  be  individu- 
ally answered  by  the  Atlantic.  We  think 
we  have  shown  that  typical  criticisms  ad- 
vanced hitherto  are  fully  open  to  rejoinder. 

Finally,  we  should  like  to  recur  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Minor  Col- 
lection was  published.  At  our  request.  Miss 
Minor  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  DeBoyer, 
came  on  from  California  to  discuss  the  ma- 
terial. They  remained  in  Boston  several 
days,  and  repeated  conferences  were  held 
with  members  of  the  firm  of  Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  prospective  publish- 
ers of  the  book,  and  with  six  members  of  the 
Atlantic  staff.  The  contract  made  based  its 
considerable  returns  upon  the  acceptance  by 
the  public  generally  of  the  material  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  Miss  Minor  courted 
the  fullest  publicity  for  her  material,  and  in 
the  eleven  weeks  preceding  publication  the 
letters  were  shown  to  chemists,  to  biograph- 
ers, and  to  a  number  of  individuals  whose 
judgment  was  deemed  of  value. 

It  is  a  pertinent  fact  that  among  all  the 
people  who  saw  the  original  books  and  let- 
ters, only  one  person,  a  scholar  of  long  ex- 
perience, expressed  doubt,  and  that  doubt 
was  based  upon  the  possibility  —  which  he 
regarded  as  only  a  possibility  —  of  the 
material  having  been  fabricated  sometime 
before  1900. 

To  us  the  letters  seemed  to  furnish  a  very 
interesting  explanation  of  the  unexplained 
change  which  came  over  Lincoln's  character 
in  the  formative  years,  and  we  think  that 
any  person  whose  prejudice  does  not  blind 
his  judgment  will  find  in  this  material  — 
particularly  in  the  diary  of  Mat  Cameron  — 
evidence  that  if  it  is  fabricated,  an  artist's 
hand  has  been  at  work. 

For  the  criticism  of  scholars  and  students, 
no  matter  how  unfavorable,  we  are  not  un- 
grateful, for  the  truth  in  this  matter  is  a 
source  of  deep  interest.  We  do  feel  that  mul- 
tifarious criticism  by  persons  quite  ignorant 
of  the  merits  of  the  controversy  proves  once 
again  how  inequitably  sense  and  intelligence 
are  distributed  in  this  world. 
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I 

Those  of  us  who  engage  in  historical 
research  are  likely  to  assume  that 
everyone  will  know  what  tests  to  apply 
in  order  to  establish  the  authenticity 
of  a  series  of  historical  documents,  and 
will  possess  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  the  successful  application  of  those 
tests.  The  assumption  is  unwarranted, 
of  course.  Rarely  will  all  possible 
criteria  suggest  themselves  even  to 
highly  intelligent  persons  without  his- 
torical training,  and  more  rarely  still 
will  they  possess  the  specialized  knowl- 
edge without  which  the  criteria  are 
useless. 

In  view  of  this  fact  it  will  be  worth 
while  at  least  to  itemize  the  tests  which 
a  collection,  such  as  the  alleged  Lincoln 
documents  published  serially  in  the 
Atlantic  for  December  1928,  January 
and  February  1929,  should  pass  before 
its  genuineness  can  be  accepted.  First 
come  the  purely  physical  criteria:  Is 
the  paper  of  the  proper  age,  and  is  the 
ink  that  of  the  period  in  which  the 
documents  are  supposed  to  have  been 
written?  Next,  the  soundness  of  the 
collection's  pedigree,  so  to  speak:  Has 
it  come  down  through  a  line  of  well- 
authenticated,  reputable  owners?  Then, 
if  the  documents  purport  to  be  the 
work  of  a  well-known  character,  comes 
the  question  of  handwriting.  Does  it 
resemble  that  of  letters  and  papers 
of  undoubted  genuineness?  More  in- 
tangible, but  very  important,  is  the 
question  of  general  content.  Are  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  any  given 
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document  in  harmony  with  the  known 
views  of  the  person  who  is  supposed  to 
have  written  it,  or  even  with  his  gen- 
eral character  as  established  beyond 
dispute?  Finally,  do  specific  incidents 
mentioned  in  the  challenged  docu- 
ments check  with  demonstrable  his- 
torical fact? 

It  is  not  often  that  all  of  these  tests 
can  be  brought  to  bear  against  a  body 
of  material  so  effectively  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Minor  collection.  Almost  every 
item  revealed  such  serious  flaws  that 
belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the  entire 
group  became  untenable.  Recognizing 
this,  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  not 
only  published  a  statement  withdraw- 
ing former  expressions  of  confidence  in 
the  collection,  but  asked  me,  as  one  of 
those  active  in  attacking  its  claims  to 
credence,  to  state  the  case  against  it. 
In  undertaking  this,  I  hope  I  shall  be 
pardoned  for  appropriating  to  my  own 
use  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Worth- 
ington  C.  Ford,  Mr.  OUver  R.  Barrett, 
Mr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Mr.  Logan  Hay, 
and  Captain  James  P.  Murphy,  with- 
out which  the  prompt  expose  of  the 
character  of  these  documents  would 
not  have  been  possible. 

As  soon  as  the  collection  was  pre- 
sented for  publication,  the  Atlantic 
submitted  specimens  of  the  paper  to 
a  distinguished  chemist  for  analysis. 
The  report  described  it  as  'pure  linen 
with  a  trace  of  cotton.'  Since  mod- 
ern paper  is  largely  made  from  wood 
pulp,  the  presumption  was  that  the 
paper  of  these  documents  was  of  sufla- 
cient  age. 
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However,  that  is  not  a  fact  of  posi- 
tive importance.  The  first  concern  of 
every  forger  is  to  secure  old  paper, 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  easily  accom- 
plished. In  this  case  a  suspicious 
resemblance  to  the  flyleaves  of  old 
books  suggests  the  source  from  which 
it  was  obtained.  There  is  another  dis- 
quieting feature  of  physical  appearance. 
Several  of  the  documents  are  written 
in  green  ink.  Green  ink  usually  has 
an  aniline  dye  as  a  coloring  agent,  and 
aniline  dyes  were  not  in  use  prior 
to  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  However,  the  color  of  the 
ink  could  do  no  more  than  arouse 
suspicion,  since  inks  of  all  colors  have 
long  been  used  to  some  extent. 

When  the  line  of  descent  of  the 
Minor  collection  was  critically  ex- 
amined serious  weaknesses  appeared. 
The  story  of  its  formation  and  trans- 
mission was  related  with  considera- 
ble explicitness.  For  various  plausible 
reasons  Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge 
gave  each  other's  letters  to  a  common 
friend,  Matilda  Cameron.  Matilda 
added  her  own  diary,  and  the  collection 
passed  to  Sally  Calhoun,  described  as 
the  daughter  of  John  Calhoun,  Lin- 
coln's friend  and  benefactor.  Sally 
added  memoranda  of  conversations 
with  her  father  and  letters  from  Lin- 
coln, and  gave  the  entire  group  of  docu- 
ments to  two  friends,  Margaret  Morri- 
son and  Elizabeth  Hirth.  In  time  these 
joint  owners  transferred  it  to  Eliza- 
beth's brother,  Frederick  Hirth.  With 
the  addition  of  a  letter  Hirth  is  sup- 
posed to  have  received  from  Lincoln 
it  attained  its  final  form,  and  descend- 
ed through  Hirth's  widow  and  Miss 
Minor's  own  mother  to  the  present 
owner. 

Examination,  however,  fails  to  re- 
veal satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
first  two  reputed  owners  of  the  collec- 
tion, Matilda  Cameron  and  Sally  Cal- 
houn, ever  actually  existed.  Matilda 


is  described  as  one  of  the  eleven  daugh- 
ters of  John  Cameron  of  New  Salem, 
and  Ann's  cousin  as  well  as  bosom 
friend.  But  the  page  from  the  Cameron 
family  Bible  on  which  the  names  and 
birth  dates  of  the  children  were  in- 
scribed, now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Edna  Orendorff"  Macpherson  of  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  fails 
to  record  a  Matilda  among  them. 

However,  in  the  family  record  only 
the  first  names  and  middle  initials  are 
given,  and  for  three  of  the  girls  the 
middle  initial  was  M.  Might  not  that 
have  stood,  in  one  case,  for  Matilda? 
Matilda's  diary  destroys  the  possi- 
bility. In  the  entry  dated  July  10, 
1833,  occurs  this  statement:  'I  will 
keep  everthing  in  my  box  James  giv 
me  last  crismas.  my  first  bow  wuz 
James  and  now  Sam  Anns  wuz  first 
John  and  now  Abe.  she  wuz  17  when 
she  met  John  and  I  wuz  19  when  I  first 
met  James.'  Since  James  and  Matilda 
were  lovers  'last  crismas,'  their  first 
meeting  could  not  have  occurred  later 
than  1832.  If  Matilda  was  then  nine- 
teen, she  must  have  been  born  not  later 
than  1813.  But  Vicana  M.,  the  second 
of  the  Cameron  girls  and  the  first  to 
bear  the  middle  initial  M.,  was  born 
on  December  31,  1815.  A  daughter 
was  born  in  1813,  but  her  name  was 
Elizabeth  P. 

Equally  conclusive  is  the  argument 
against  the  existence  of  Sally  Calhoun. 
John  Calhoun,  whose  daughter  she  is 
supposed  to  have  been,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  either  1806 
or  1808  —  both  dates  are  given  in 
different  accounts.  He  came  to  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  in  1830,  and  on  December 
29  of  the  following  year  married  Sarah 
Cutter.  According  to  John  Carroll 
Power's  History  of  the  Early  Settlers  of 
Sangamon  County,  Illinois,  he  had  nine 
children,  but  among  them  a  Sally  or 
Sarah  is  not  to  be  discovered. 

However,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
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that  the  birth  dates  of  two  of  Cal- 
houn's children,  as  recorded  in  this  vol- 
ume, are  three  months  apart;  and  it  is 
argued  that  if  his  account  is  in  error  in 
this  respect  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
doubt  the  infallibility  of  his  list  of  the 
children's  names.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  in  spite  of  this  error  — 
probably  a  printer's  mistake  —  Power's 
History  is  a  very  reliable  compilation, 
so  reliable  that  it  is  constantly  used  by 
Springfield  lawyers  in  the  examination 
of  abstracts,  and  readily  accepted  in 
court  as  furnishing  satisfactory  proof 
of  heirship. 

But  the  case  against  the  existence  of 
Sally  rests  on  other  evidence  than 
Power's  History.  In  a  letter  written 
from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  December 
12,  1928,  Mrs.  Adele  P.  McCord,  the 
only  living  grandchild  of  John  Calhoim, 
stated:  'I  was  an  only  grandchild  on 
her  side  of  the  family  &  very  fond  of  my 
Grandmother  Sarah  Cutter  Calhoun. 
I  became  closely  associated  with  her  & 
my  Aunts,  and  never  once  did  I  hear 
any  of  them  called  Sally.'  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cord added  that  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Inslee 
Kerr,  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  was 
the  only  person  still  alive  who  would 
have  first-hand  luiowledge  of  the  Cal- 
houn family,  and  stated  that  she  would 
get  in  touch  with  her  if  possible.  In 
due  time  Mrs.  Kerr's  daughter  an- 
swered on  behalf  of  her  mother,  now 
ill.  'General  John  Calhoun  and  his 
family,'  the  letter  reads,  'were  intimate 
friends  of  hers  and  there  was  never 
a  daughter  named,  or  called,  Sally 
Calhoun.' 

II 

Analysis  of  physical  qualities  and 
examination  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  preserved  are  the  only  standards 
by  which  the  Minor  collection  as  a 
whole  can  be  judged.  In  describing  the 
outcome  of  tests  other  than  these,  it 
will  be  an  advantage  to  divide  the 


collection  into  several  parts:  (1)  the 
Lincoln  letters,  (2)  the  books  bearing 
Lincoln  marginalia,  (3)  the  Ann  Rut- 
ledge  letters,  (4)  Matilda  Cameron's 
diary,  and  (5)  Sally  Calhoun's  memo- 
randa. 

Since  no  unchallenged  specimen  of 
Ann  Rutledge's  writing  is  known  to 
have  been  preserved,  and  since  the  very 
existence  of  Matilda  Cameron  and 
Sally  Calhoun  is  at  best  doubtful,  it  is 
obvious  that  only  the  Lincoln  letters 
and  the  books  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  annotated  can  be  judged  on  the 
score  of  handwriting.  Yet  the  test  is  of 
the  utmost  significance.  If  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Lincoln  documents  in 
the  Minor  collection  is  indistinguish- 
able from  that  of  genuine  Lincoln 
letters  of  the  same  approximate  date, 
the  presumption  of  authenticity  is 
strong;  but  if  it  is  markedly  different, 
then  all  other  flaws  do  no  more  than 
make  the  proof  of  spuriousness  over- 
whelming. 

Important  as  handwriting  may  be, 
however,  there  is  little  one  can  say 
about  it.  Actual  comparison  of  speci- 
mens is  the  only  test.  Nevertheless,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  one 
or  two  features  of  general  appearance 
which  can  be  reported  in  words.  In 
the  letters  from  the  Minor  collection 
Lincoln  is  frequently  made  to  begin 
sentences  with  small  letters.  Letters  of 
known  authenticity  never  show  this 
feature.  Moreover,  until  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  Lincoln  usually  —  not 
always,  of  course  —  employed  a  short 
dash  in  place  of  a  period.  But  in  the 
Minor  documents  dashes  are  used  only 
to  indicate  breaks  —  not  terminations 
—  of  the  thought. 

In  explaining  the  rakish,  vmeven  ap- 
pearance of  the  handwriting  of  these 
letters  it  has  been  argued  that '  Lincoln 
had  two  definitely  distinct  styles  of 
writing  his  name  —  the  formal  signa- 
ture, identified  with  legal  documents 
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or  public  business,  and  the  more  ram- 
bling and  haphazard  hand  of  friendly 
and  familiar  intercourse.  The  letters 
in  this  collection  were  of  the  second 
category.  .  .  ,' 

This  statement  is  true  only  to  the 
extent  that,  in  signing  official  papers  as 
President,  Lincoln  usually  wrote  his 
name  'Abraham  Lincoln,'  while  he 
signed  letters  of  all  descriptions  with 
the  familiar  '  A.  Lincoln.'  Legal  plead- 
ings were  generally  signed  'Lincoln,' 
followed  either  by  'p.  q.'  (pro  querente) 
or  'p.  d.'  (pro  defendant) .  So  far  as  the 
character  of  the  handwriting  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  distinction,  beyond 
that  due  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
of  haste,  between  that  to  be  found 
in  the  body  of  public  and  legal  docu- 
ments and  that  to  be  found  in  the 
body  of  letters. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  specimens  of 
Lincoln's  writing  are  exactly  similar, 
but  the  variations  are  the  result  of  the 
writer's  age  rather  than  the  character 
of  the  subject  matter.  Thus  the  hand- 
writing of  his  youth  shows  immaturities 
not  discernible  in  that  of  middle  age, 
while  letters  written  as  President  show 
clearly  the  effect  of  advancing  age  and 
mental  strain.  But  the  widest  varia- 
tions from  these  natural  causes  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  difference 
between  two  intimate  letters  of  the 
same  approximate  date,  one  from  the 
Minor  collection,  the  other  indispu- 
tably genuine. 

But  in  ruhng  out  the  Lincoln  letters 
we  need  not  depend  on  handwriting 
alone,  conclusive  as  that  should  be. 
There  is  the  evidence  from  'known 
character,'  so  to  speak.  Does  the 
Lincoln  of  the  Minor  letters  harmonize 
with  the  Lincoln  of  historical  fact?  Or 
are  they  two  different,  distinct  indi- 
viduals —  so  different  and  distinct  as 
not  to  be  explained  as  variant  phases 
of  the  same  person? 

In  answering  these  questions  I  shall 


disregard,  as  being  in  the  last  analysis 
a  matter  of  opinion,  my  behef  that 
the  distorted  and  unnatural  individual 
pictured  as  the  writer  of  the  letters  in 
the  Minor  collection  does  not  square 
at  all  with  the  Lincoln  of  historical 
fact.  Instead,  I  shall  quote,  for  the 
reader's  own  comparison,  two  expres- 
sions on  the  same  subject  —  slavery. 

In  one  of  the  letters  to  John  Calhoun, 
printed  in  the  Atlantic  for  December 
1928  (undated,  but  presumably  written 
during  his  term  in  Congress),  Lincoln 
is  made  to  recount  a  conversation  with 
a  slave  at  the  time  of  one  of  his  two 
visits  to  New  Orleans.  Asked  whether 
he  was  happy  in  slavery,  the  black  had 
raised  'a  face  of  hopeless  resignation' 
and  answered,  '"No  —  no  Marse  I 
nevah  is  happy  no  mo.  whippins  is 
things  that  black  folks  nevah  can  stop 
remembrin  about  —  they  hurt  so."' 
Lincoln  then  reminds  his  correspond- 
ent: 'this  is  one  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
before,  but  John  I  guess  it  takes  a 
queer  fellow  like  me  to  sympathise 
with  the  put  upon  and  down  trodden, 
those  blacks  John  dont  live  —  they 
simply  exist.  I  never  trapped  an 
animal  in  my  life  and  slavery  to  me  is 
just  that  both  filling  my  soul  with 
abhorrence.' 

Compare  the  foregoing  with  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  to  Mary 
Speed,  the  sister  of  the  one  man  with 
whom  Lincoln's  intimacy  is  unques- 
tioned. 'By  the  way,  a  fine  example 
was  presented  on  board  the  boat 
[Lincoln  was  describing  his  return  from 
a  visit  at  the  Speed  home]  for  contem- 
plating the  effect  of  condition  upon 
human  happiness.  A  gentleman  had 
purchased  twelve  negroes  in  different 
parts  of  Kentucky,  and  was  taking 
them  to  a  farm  in  the  South.  They 
were  chained  six  and  six  together.  .  .  . 
In  this  condition  they  were  being 
separated  forever  from  the  scenes  of 
their  childhood,  their  friends,  their 
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fathers  and  mothers,  and  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  many  of  them  from  their 
wives  and  children,  and  going  into 
perpetual  slavery,  where  the  lash  of  the 
master  is  proverbially  more  ruthless 
and  unrelenting  than  any  other  where; 
and  yet  amid  all  these  distressing  cir- 
cumstances, as  we  would  think  them, 
they  were  the  most  cheerful  and  ap- 
parently happy  creatures  on  board. 
One  whose  offense  for  which  he  had 
been  sold  was  an  over-fondness  for  his 
wife,  played  the  fiddle  almost  continu- 
ally, and  the  others  danced,  sang, 
cracked  jokes,  and  played  various 
games  with  cards  from  day  to  day. 
How  true  it  is  that  "God  tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  or  in  other 
words,  that  he  renders  the  worst  of 
human  conditions  tolerable,  while  he 
permits  the  best  to  be  nothing  better 
than  tolerable.' 

It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  in 
1855  Lincoln  described  this  incident 
less  amiably,  calling  slavery  a  'con- 
tinued torment.'  My  own  belief  is  that 
this  quickened  perception  of  slavery's 
evil  was  a  direct  result  of  the  agitation 
caused  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  in  1854.  In  any  event, 
comparison  of  the  two  passages  sug- 
gests, at  least,  the  argument  which 
could  be  built  upon  stylistic  differences 
if  space  permitted.  Is  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  write  clear,  easy  prose  in  1841, 
and  seven  years  later  to  be  guilty  of 
verbiage  resembling  the  stilted  effort 
of  a  high-school  freshman? 

Ill 

So  much  for  the  general  character  of 
the  Minor  letters  from  Lincoln  in 
Washington  to  Calhoun  in  Springfield. 
The  difference  between  the  Lincoln  of 
these  letters  and  the  Lincoln  of  his- 
torical fact  is  great  enough  to  make  a 
careful  student  skeptical,  even  if  dis- 
quieting suspicions  have  not  previously 


been  aroused.  And  a  skeptical  student, 
if  competent,  will  at  once  commence 
the  most  exacting,  and  most  exciting, 
of  all  tests  —  the  search  for  errors  of 
specific  fact. 

The  method  consists  in  the  critical 
examination  of  every  fact  which  ad- 
mits of  independent  verification.  As 
this  examination  largely  concerns  John 
Calhoun  and  his  relations  with  Lin- 
coln, some  comment  upon  him  is  nec- 
essary. 

John  Calhoun  came  to  Springfield  in 
1830,  and  continued  a  resident  of  the 
town  until  his  appointment  as  Sur- 
veyor-General of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
in  1854.  From  1832  until  1835  he  was 
Surveyor  of  Sangamon  County.  The 
county,  then  considerably  larger  than 
now,  was  being  settled  rapidly,  and 
the  demand  for  a  surveyor's  services 
was  greater  than  one  man  could  satisfy. 
At  the  instance  of  mutual  friends 
Calhoun  appointed  Lincoln  his  deputy, 
with  the  specific  duty  of  making  sur- 
veys in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Sangamon  County,  now  the  separate 
county  of  Menard. 

As  time  went  on,  Calhoun  occupied 
other  public  offices.  In  1838  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  from  Sanga- 
mon County.  Four  years  later  he  was 
appointed  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court 
and  held  the  position  until  1848,  serv- 
ing simultaneously  as  trustee  of  the 
defunct  State  Bank.  As  Lincoln  ad- 
vanced to  a  prominent  position  in  local 
Whig  circles,  Calhoun  gained  place 
in  the  Democratic  Party,  becoming 
one  of  Douglas's  trusted  lieutenants 
when  that  leader  rose  to  national 
prominence.  Frequently  Lincoln  and 
Calhoun  clashed  in  debate,  and  local 
tradition,  well  supported,  has  it  that 
Lincoln  feared  no  one,  Douglas  not 
excepted,  more  than  Calhoun. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  let  us 
examine  closely  the  letter  of  July  22, 
1848.    Aside  from  the  fact  that  it 
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implies  a  degree  of  political  accord 
which  did  not  exist,  it  contains  sev- 
eral historical  inconsistencies .  'Jed  was 
here  and  called  on  me  about  a  month 
ago.  he  told  me  of  your  trip  to  Gentry- 
ville  and  your  clearing  the  boundries, 
titles  etc'  —  so  Lincoln  is  made  to 
write.  Calhoun's  trip  must  have  taken 
place  in  1848,  or  Lincoln,  who  took  his 
seat  in  Congress  in  December  1847, 
would  have  known  about  it.  But  in 
1848  Calhoun  was  Clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  and  the  records  show  that  he 
was  performing  the  duties  of  that  office 
in  person.  Relatively  few  legal  papers 
for  1848  remain  in  the  court  files,  but 
those  that  do  contain  his  signature 
under  the  file  date.  Several  were  filed 
every  month  —  frequently  every  week 
—  during  the  entire  year.  For  the 
month  of  May  —  the  time  most  likely, 
according  to  the  letter,  for  Calhoun 
to  have  made  his  Gentryville  trip  — 
the  record  is  especially  complete. 

Moreover,  even  if  Calhoun  had  gone 
to  Gentryville,  he  could  not  have  had 
for  the  reason  of  his  visit  that  alleged 
in  the  letter.  'He  told  me  of  your  trip 
to  Gentryville  and  your  clearing  the 
boundries,  titles  etc;  Dear  John  at  this 
time  I  want  to  extend  my  deepest 
gratitude  for  the  service  rendred  my 
Mother,'  etc.  The  inference  that 
Calhoun  cleared  'boundries,  titles  etc' 
for  Lincoln's  mother  is  inescapable. 
But  in  1848  Lincoln's  mother  had  no 
interest  in  any  land  at  Gentryville. 
When  Thomas  Lincoln  had  removed 
from  Kentucky  to  Indiana  he  entered 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  near  the 
present  town  of  that  name,  but  he 
never  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  patent 
to  more  than  eighty  acres.  This 
holding  he  sold  to  James  Gentry  in 
the  winter  of  1829-1830,  shortly  before 
removing  to  Illinois. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  letter  is  also 
open  to  suspicion.  'Mary  is  well  thank 
the  Lord  and  joins  in  love  to  you  and 


yours,'  Lincoln  is  supposed  to  have 
concluded.  That  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  in 
Washington  is  a  necessary  inference. 
That  she  actually  was  in  Washington  is 
extremely  doubtful.  She  had  accom- 
panied Lincoln  there  in  the  winter  of 

1847,  but  in  the  following  spring  she 
and  the  children  had  returned  to  the 
family  home  at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
Her  own  letters  show  that  she  contem- 
plated remaining  there  during  July  and 
August,  and  Lincoln's  letters,  particu- 
larly one  dated  July  2,  show  that  he 
was  fully  conversant  with  her  plans, 
and  did  not  expect  her  to  join  him  soon. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  movements  from  early  July 
until  mid-October,  but  all  the  informa- 
tion accessible  indicates  that  her  pres- 
ence in  Washington  on  July  22,  1848, 
is  highly  improbable. 

So  much  for  the  letter  of  July  22, 

1848.  That  to  Calhoun  of  May  9,  1834, 
offers  even  greater  inconsistencies,  one 
in  particular  admitting  no  explanation 
of  any  sort.  'There  seems  some  con- 
troversy,' Lincoln  writes,  'between 
him  and  Green  concerning  that  North 
East  quarter  of  Section  40  —  you 
remember?'  Since  1785  the  govern- 
ment system  of  surveys  had  provided 
for  townships  divided  into  thirty-six 
sections,  numbered  consecutively  from 
one  to  thirty-six.  Natural  irregularities 
occasionally  resulted  in  townships  with 
fewer  than  thirty-six  sections,  but 
never  in  one  with  more  than  that 
number.  For  Lincoln  to  have  inquired 
of  Calhoun  —  both  men  being  official 
surveyors  —  regarding  a  '  Section  40 ' 
is  unthinkable. 

In  the  same  letter  Lincoln  remarks 
that  'the  "Bixbys"  are  leaving  this 
week  for  some  place  in  Kansas.'  Kan- 
sas, however,  was  not  open  for  white 
settlement  until  twenty  years  after  the 
date  of  this  letter.  A  few  squatters, 
guides,  and  Indian  traders  were  clus- 
tered about  its  military  posts  at  an 
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earlier  date,  but  that  was  all.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  even  the  word  '  Kan- 
sas'  was  in  common  use  as  designating 
the  region  it  now  describes.  Most  maps 
of  the  period  referred  to  describe  the 
vast  territory  west  of  Missouri  and 
north  of  Arkansas  Territory  simply  as 
'Missouri  Territory'  or  'Indian  Terri- 
tory,' while  the  gazetteers  list  the  word 
only  as  the  name  of  a  river. 

IV 

The  books  bearing  Lincoln  margi- 
nalia in  the  Minor  collection  are  no 
more  worthy  of  credence  than  the  let- 
ters. The  handwriting  is  equally  unlike 
that  which  is  indisputably  his.  In 
addition,  there  is  no  indication  that 
Lincoln  was  in  the  habit  of  imderlining 
and  commenting  upon  passages  in  the 
books  he  owned.  Many  books  from  his 
library  are  in  existence,  but  not  one 
whose  authenticity  is  above  suspicion 
contains  any  writing  other  than  his 
name  or  a  simple  presentation  in- 
scription. 

Moreover,  no  reliance  need  be  placed 
upon  these  general  considerations  to 
prove  spurious  the  notations  in  at  least 
one  of  the  volumes  of  the  collection. 
This  is  Newman's  Practical  System  of 
Rhetoric,  containing  many  vmderscor- 
ings  and  comments.  The  book  was 
published  in  1829  at  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts. On  the  flyleaf  is  the  name 
of  its  original  owner:  'Miss  Susan  Y. 
Baker,  March  15  Eastport  Academy.' 
At  the  bottom  of  the  title-page  is  the 
signature,  'A.  Lincoln;  Gentry ville.' 
At  the  top  of  the  page,  in  the  same 
handwriting,  are  a  few  lines  expressing 
gratitude  to  Miss  Baker  for  her  gift  of 
the  book.  All  seems  regular  enough 
(the  handwriting  always  excepted)  un- 
til one  discovers  that  the  preface  of 
the  book  is  dated,  in  type,  May  1829. 
Consequently  Miss  Baker's  inscription, 
'March  15,'  could  not  have  been 


written  earUer  than  1830.  And  on 
March  15,  1830,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
not  residing  in  Indiana,  having,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  departed 
for  Illinois  some  two  weeks  before 
that  time. 

When  these  specific  discrepancies  are 
added  to  the  evidence  of  spurious- 
ness  which  the  examination  of  hand- 
writing, general  content,  and  documen- 
tary history  amassed,  proof  becomes 
overwhelming.  No  matter  what  the 
character  of  the  rest  of  the  collection, 
the  Lincoln  documents  are  worthless. 

The  other  items  in  the  Minor  collec- 
tion contain  even  more  historical  in- 
consistencies than  the  Lincoln  material. 
Two  grave  errors  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Ann  Rutledge  letters  alone. 

Twice  Ann  refers  to  the  New  Salem 
schoolmaster  as  'Newton  Graham.' 
The  name,  in  fact,  was  Mentor  Graham. 
In  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library 
are  poll  books  for  the  year  1834  signed 
Mentor  Graham.  In  the  Menard 
County  records  at  Petersburg,  Illinois, 
are  several  legal  documents  in  which 
the  name  is  given  as  Mentor  Graham; 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Bradley,  a  grand- 
daughter living  at  Greenview,  Illinois, 
has  two  deeds  and  three  promissory 
notes  so  signed.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley, who  knew  Graham  before  his  death, 
never  heard  him  called  by  any  other 
name  than  Mentor.  Her  recollection 
is  supported  by  several  other  members 
of  the  family  who  were  in  close  contact 
with  him  for  several  years,  and  who 
also  state  that  they  never  knew  of  his 
using  any  other  name  than  Mentor. 

More  conclusive,  however,  than  a 
mistake  in  a  name  is  the  following  sen- 
tence from  one  of  Ann's  letters  to 
Lincoln.  'I  am  greatfuU,'  the  writer 
says,  'for  the  Spencers  copy-book  I 
copy  frum  that  every  time  I  can  spair.' 
Since  Ann  Rutledge  died  on  August  25, 
1835,  —  the  date  is  recorded  in  the 
family  Bible,  —  this  letter  was  written 
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prior  to  that  time.  But  Spencer's  first 
publication  on  penmanship,  under  the 
title  of  Spencer  and  Rice's  System  of 
Business  and  Ladies'  Penmanship,  was 
not  issued  until  1848. 

It  has  been  suggested,  nevertheless, 
that  although  Spencer's  first  formal 
treatise  on  penmanship  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1848  he  might  have  been 
issuing  copy  books  or  leaflets  many 
years  before  that  time,  all  trace  of 
which  has  since  disappeared.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  work  here  men- 
tioned was  not  a  formal  treatise,  but 
exactly  the  sort  of  publication  con- 
templated in  the  suggestion  I  have 
stated.  It  consisted  of  small  slips 
of  paper  with  mottoes  lithographed 
in  Spencerian  writing,  each  packet  of 
slips  being  enclosed  in  a  long  en- 
velope similar  to  those  in  ordinary  use 
to-day. 

I  have  already  referred,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  Matilda  Cameron  was  a  real  per- 
son, to  one  grave  error  in  her  diary. 
There  are  others.  Twice  she  writes 
of  boats  from  Springfield.  On  July  10, 
1833,  she  states  that  her  church  got 
the  first  Missouri  Harmony  Hymn 
Book  'last  boat  from  Springfield'; 
while  a  later  entry  records  that  'the 
boat  being  du  Satiday  cum  in  while 
we  wuz  by  the  mill.'  Both  refer- 
ences indicate  plainly  that  boats  carry- 
ing passengers  were  running  between 
Springfield  and  New  Salem  on  a  regular 
schedule. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the  Sanga- 
mon River,  and  the  country  through 
which  it  passes,  the  idea  is  absurd. 
The  river  swings  around  Springfield  in 
a  rough  semicircle,  coming  no  nearer 
than  five  miles  at  any  point.  Besides, 
it  is  called  a  'river'  more  by  courtesy 
than  because  the  size  of  the  stream 
merits  the  description.  Generally  it  is 
no  larger  than  a  good-sized  creek,  and 
in  July  —  when,  according  to  Matilda, 


boats  were  rimning  regularly  —  it  will 
hardly  float  a  canoe.  Moreover,  it 
meanders  from  Springfield  to  New 
Salem  in  wide  curves,  probably  running 
a  course  of  fifty  miles  between  the  two 
towns,  less  than  twenty  miles  distant 
by  air  line.  Under  these  circumstances, 
a  packet  line  was  simply  impossible. 

Lincoln's  published  correspondence 
reveals  a  second  flaw  in  the  Cameron 
diary.  One  of  Matilda's  boats  —  the 
one  which  was  'du  Satiday'  —  brought 
'Dave  turnham  a  frend  of  Abes  from 
gentry ville'  to  New  Salem.  This  was 
the  same  Turnham  to  whom  Lincoln, 
on  October  23,  1860,  wrote  a  letter  in 
which  the  following  statement  occurs: 
*I  well  remember  when  you  and  I  last 
met,  after  a  separation  of  fourteen 
years,  at  the  cross-road  voting  place  in 
the  fall  of  1844.'  Thus  we  have  Lin- 
coln's own  word  that  he  had  not  seen 
Turnham  from  the  time  he  left  Indiana 
in  1830  until  he  made  a  campaign  trip 
to  the  vicinity  of  his  old  home  in  the 
fall  of  1844. 

Another  entry  in  the  diary  com- 
mences with  the  statement,  'Marthy 
Calhone  teched  Ann  sum  new  patern 
of  kroshay  and  she  is  going  to  tech 
me.'  This  entry  must  have  been 
dated  1835  or  earlier,  yet  Martha  Cal- 
houn, sixth  child  of  John  Calhoun,  was 
not  born  until  January  9,  1843,  This 
somewhat  startling  weakness  in  chro- 
nology has  been  explained  on  the 
ground  that  Calhoun  had  a  sister 
Martha,  to  whom  the  reference  might 
naturally  apply.  The  explanation  is 
possible,  of  course,  but  very  unlikely. 
In  the  first  place,  if  Calhoun's  sister 
Martha  was  living  with  him  she  would 
not  have  been  at  New  Salem,  —  a 
misapprehension  which  runs  through 
all  these  documents,  —  but  at  Spring- 
field. In  the  second  place,  Calhoun's 
father  was  a  prosperous  Eastern  mer- 
chant, well  able  to  support  his  family. 
It  hardly  seems  likely  that  a  young 
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woman  would  have  left  a  comfortable 
home  in  an  established  community  for 
the  hardships  of  life  in  a  raw  IlUnois 
village. 

One  more  observation,  and  we  are 
done  with  Matilda  Cameron.  Her 
final  diary  entry,  dated  March  12, 
1836,  contains  the  following  statement: 
'sum  folks  has  left  Sand  Ridge  and  also 
a  lot  in  Salem.  .  .  .  John  Calhone  and 
family  has  al-reddy  gone.  Abe  is  tendin 
surveying  for  him  hear  what  litle  ther  is 
to  do.'  The  statement  contains  two 
errors  of  fact.  Never  having  lived  in 
New  Salem,  John  Calhoun  of  course 
had  not  migrated.  In  1836,  as  for  the 
past  six  years,  he  was  living  in  Spring- 
field. And  whatever  surveying  Lincoln 
was  doing  was  for  Thomas  M.  Neale, 
not  Calhoun,  who  had  resigned  his 
position  the  previous  year.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  the  exact  date  of  Cal- 
houn's resignation,  but  as  early  as 
September  26,  1835,  Neale  was  sign- 
ing surveys  as  Surveyor  of  Sangamon 
County. 

Only  the  memoranda  of  Sally  Cal- 
hoim  remain.  Several  of  the  objections 
raised  against  the  other  documents 
apply  here  with  equal  force  —  the 
failure  of  the  picture  of  Lincoln  there 
drawn  to  harmonize  with  his  known 
character,  the  improbability  of  an  in- 
terest in  Lincoln  great  enough  to  have 
led  Calhoun  to  dictate  these  reminis- 
cences, the  frequent  use  of  the  name 
'Newton  Graham.'  Most  important, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  memo- 
randa, dated  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
imply  the  presence  of  Calhoun,  al- 
though Calhoun  —  be  it  insisted  yet 
once  more  —  was  still  living  in  Spring- 
field. It  is  useless  to  cite  evidence 
proving  that  Calhoun  was  actually  in 
Springfield  on  certain  dates,  for  only 
one  of  Sally's  memoranda  is  dated. 
That  one  was  supposedly  written  on 
June  2,  1848.  On  May  29  Calhoun  put 
his  file  mark  and  signature  on  legal 


papers  in  Springfield,  and  it  was 
practically  impossible  for  him  to  have 
been  in  St.  Joseph  four  days  later. 
Even  if,  by  strenuous  traveling,  he  had 
succeeded  in  making  the  trip  in  that 
time,  it  is  straining  credulity  too  far 
to  believe  that  he  would  at  once  have 
put  his  daughter  to  recording  incidents 
in  the  early  life  of  Lincoln. 

V 

Thus  every  test  except  that  of  the  fit- 
ness of  the  paper  has  found  the  Minor 
collection  defective.  Critical  examina- 
tion showed  glaring  weaknesses  in  the 
line  according  to  which  the  collection 
is  supposed  to  have  descended.  The 
handwriting  of  the  items  which  purport 
to  have  been  written  by  Lincoln  bears 
no  resemblance  to  that  of  authentic 
documents.  The  content  of  the  Lincoln 
letters  is  not  in  complete  harmony  with 
his  known  ideas  on  one  subject  at  least, 
slavery,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
such  wide  stylistic  differences  as  have 
been  pointed  out  can  occur  in  the  writ- 
ing of  the  same  individual.  And  the 
number  of  historical  inconsistencies, 
some  of  which  admit  no  possible  ex- 
planation, is  very  large.  By  no  possibil- 
ity can  the  Minor  collection  be  genuine. 

Then  who  fabricated  it?  We  know 
what  sort  of  person  the  forger  was,  for 
in  these  documents  he  has  drawn  the 
outlines  of  his  own  character.  Con- 
siderable cleverness  dictated  the  ex- 
planation of  the  collection's  formation 
and  descent  to  the  present.  The  char- 
acter of  Matilda  Cameron,  exceedingly 
well  drawn,  indicates  no  small  degree  of 
creative  ability.  Wide  though  super- 
ficial reading  provided  enough  in- 
formation about  Lincoln's  life  to  de- 
ceive those  whose  knowledge  was  not 
fairly  extensive.  Only  when  cleverness, 
artistic  skill,  and  general  information 
could  no  longer  suffice,  and  soimd 
knowledge  became  indispensable,  did 
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the  forger  fail.  Certainly  he  —  or  she 
—  was  not  familiar  with  Lincoln's 
correspondence,  either  in  its  original 
or  in  its  published  form.  Complete 
ignorance  of  the  geographical  setting 
of  the  story  was  coupled  with  defective 
knowledge  of  the  minor  characters. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  forger,  like  an  ama- 
teur playwright,  should  overdraw  his 
Lincoln,  emphasizing  too  strongly  his 
best-known  traits. 


That  exposure  followed  quickly 
should  cause  no  regret,  for  the  Lincoln 
of  the  Minor  collection  was,  after  all, 
a  sorry  character.  What  he  wrote  was 
full  of  inflated  sentimentality,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  wrote  it  suggested 
a  man  no  more  than  half  literate.  To 
me,  at  least,  a  belief  in  the  common 
authorship  of  these  documents  and  the 
Gettysburg  Address  was  impossible  — 
and  I  much  prefer  the  Gettysburg 
Address. 


DISARMAMENT  — AMERICAN  PLAN 

BY  SALVADOR  DE  MADARIAGA 


I 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  dis- 
armament cannot  be  found  within  the 
problem  itself,  but  outside  it.  In  fact, 
the  problem  of  disarmament  is  not  the 
problem  of  disarmament.  It  really  is 
the  problem  of  the  organization  of 
the  world-community. 

Armaments  are  instruments  of  policy. 
They  are  indeed  the  most  important  in- 
strument of  policy,  together  with  finan- 
cial power  —  a  rarer  thing.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  no  disarmament 
is  possible  as  long  as  no  alternative 
instrument  of  policy  is  devised  to  arma- 
ments, and  no  reduction  of  armaments 
is  possible  as  long  as  the  utility  of 
armaments  as  instruments  of  policy  has 
not  been  reduced. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  assertion, 
let  us  recall  the  proposals  for  wholesale 
and  immediate  disarmament  made  by 
the  Soviet  delegation  at  the  Geneva 
meetings  (December  1927  and  March 
1928).  Why  should  Soviet  Russia  be 


the  first  nation  to  be  ready  to  disarm? 
Simply  because  it  is  the  first  to  have 
evolved  an  alternative  instrument  of 
policy.  For,  the  Soviet  Union  being  in 
eff"ect  a  Church-State,  its  only  foreign 
policy  consists  in  the  spreading  of  the 
communistic  gospel.  Its  foreign  policy, 
being  one,  needs  but  one  method 
everywhere;  and  this  method,  the  fos- 
tering of  a  communistic  revolution  in 
every  nation,  has  no  need  of  Russian 
armaments,  and  would  fare  better 
without  foreign  ones. 

Since,  in  the  absence  of  a  well- 
organized  world-community,  arma- 
ments remain  indispensable  as  in- 
struments of  policy,  disarmament 
conferences  can  never  hope  to  succeed. 
For  in  eff"ect  every  delegation  goes  to 
the  conference  determined  to  secure  an 
increase  in  the  relative  armaments  of 
its  own  nation,  even  though  the  con- 
ference may  lead  to  an  all-round  re- 
duction of  absolute  armaments.  What 
matters  for  the  expert  is:  (a)  the  na- 
tional standing  power  in  relation  to  that 
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of  the  nation's  potential  adversary; 
(b)  the  national  potential  power  (power 
for  expanding  armaments)  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  nation's  adversary.  It  is 
clear  that  a  cleverly  conducted  negotia- 
tion in  conference  may  increase  these 
two  relative  quantities  even  though  the 
absolute  values  concerned  be  reduced. 

In  fact,  in  the  absence  of  a  pre- 
liminary organization  of  the  world- 
community  and  of  its  activities,  all 
disarmament  conferences  are  bound  to 
degenerate  into  armament  conferences. 
Each  of  the  delegations  present  has 
for  its  main  aim  to  secure  the  highest 
possible  increase  of  its  relative  arma- 
ments in  a  general  reduction  of  absolute 
forces,  if  such  a  reduction  there  must  be. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  this  conclusion, 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
is  essentially  a  statesmanlike  effort  to 
solve  the  problem  of  disarmament.  It 
aims  at  organizing  the  world-commu- 
nity in  such  a  way  that  armaments  may 
be  rendered  less  and  less  useful  for 
war,  as  the  collective  way  for  dealing 
with  international  events  is  learned  and 
trusted  by  all  nations,  and  for  policy,  as 
the  ways  and  means  devised  for  dealing 
with  international  life  are  developed  in 
peace.  And  yet  Article  VIII,  which 
provides  for  a  reduction  of  the  arma- 
ments of  all  League  members,  is  still 
unfulfilled.  Why  is  it,  then,  that, 
though  the  Covenant  is  an  effective 
measure  for  reducing  wars,  the  work  of 
disarmament  does  not  show  any  tan- 
gible progress? 

II 

In  May  1920,  the  Council  of  the 
League,  sitting  in  Rome,  adopted  a 
report  submitted  by  the  French  Rep- 
resentative, M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  organ- 
izing the  commission  provided  for  in 
Article  IX.  The  report  was  all  that 
could  be  expected.  The  commission 
was  to  be  entirely  composed  of  military, 
naval,  and  air  men.  Each  of  the  nations 


represented  in  the  Council  was  to  send 
a  delegation  of  three  experts,  one  for 
each  of  the  three  services.  The  secre- 
tariat was  also  to  be  composed  of  a 
group  of  three  experts,  one  for  each 
service.  The  commission  would  be 
divided  into  three  subcommittees,  mili- 
tary, naval,  and  air,  for  each  of  which 
one  of  the  three  members  of  the 
secretariat  would  act  as  secretary. 

It  was  as  foolish  to  expect  a  disarma- 
ment convention  from  such  a  commis- 
sion as  a  declaration  of  atheism  from 
a  commission  of  clergymen.  But  this 
opinion  must  be  clearly  defined.  Much 
offensive  and  inoffensive  scorn  has  been 
poured  on  the  several  military  com- 
missions which  have  dealt  with  dis- 
armament matters  in  the  League. 
In  my  opinion  such  an  attitude  is 
grossly  unfair  to  the  military  profes- 
sion. The  military  profession  cannot 
recognize  any  duty  above  that  which 
constitutes  its  very  essence:  ensuring 
the  safety  of  its  country.  A  military 
delegation  sent  to  discuss  disarmament 
problems  cannot  and  should  not  en- 
visage them  —  as  it  is  implicitly  re- 
quested to  do  —  in  a  somewhat  general 
and  abstract  light.  It  can  only  view 
them  as  it  should  only  view  them,  with 
an  eye  on  the  home  forces. 

When  the  first  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  met  in  November 
1920,  it  found  that  the  commission 
had  reported  negatively  on  practically 
every  point  of  the  programme  submit- 
ted to  it  by  the  Council.  What  else 
could  be  expected?  The  Assembly,  led 
by  Lord  Cecil,  took  a  bold  and  states- 
manlike course.  The  Council  had  cho- 
sen to  stultify  the  effect  of  Article  IX 
by  creating  a  commission  of  military 
men;  the  Assembly  decided  to  set 
up  another  commission  which  would 
differ  from  the  first  on  two  all-impor- 
tant points : — 

1.  It  would  be  predominantly  civil- 
ian, though  containing  a  certain  num- 
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essayist  and  novelist  whose  loss  none  can 
make  good.  A  A  lover  of  the  Irish  people, 
Mary  E.  L.  Hennigan  writes  with  reality  of 
cruel  episodes.  Paul  M.  Angle  is  executive 
secretary  of  the  Lincoln  Centennial  Asso- 
ciation of  Springfield,  Illinois.  The  editor 
of  the  Atlantic,  after  talking  with  him  in 
Chicago,  in  the  course  of  an  extended  in- 
vestigation of  his  own,  gave  Mr.  Angle  the 
information  he  had  acquired  and  invited 
him  to  contribute  the  reasoned  estimate 
which  appears  in  this  number.  Readers 
especially  interested  in  the  many  fascinat- 
ing phases  of  this  discussion  may  readily 
compare  the  facsimiles  of  documents  in  the 
Minor  collection  which  appeared  in  the 
December  and  January  numbers  with  easily 
accessible  examples  of  authentic  Lincoln 
writing  in  Carl  Sandburg's  The  Prairie 
Years  or  other  familiar  biographies. 


Salvador  de  Madariaga,  now  professor  of 
Spanish  Studies  at  Oxford,  was  formerly 
Chief  of  the  Disarmament  Section  of  the 
Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations.  His 
paper  represents  the  general  thesis,  greatly 
condensed  and  applied  especially  to  Amer- 
ica, of  a  book  which  will  treat  compre- 
hensively the  difficult  problems  and  pro- 
posed solutions  of  the  world  question  of 
disarmament.  Bernhard  Ostrolenk  is  ex- 
perienced both  as  an  economist  and  as  an 
agriculturist.  He  has  served  as  Director  of 
the  National  Farm  School  at  Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania,  and  as  lecturer  on  Agricul- 
tural Finance  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  has  organized  several  community 
and  cooperative  associations.  A  From  his 
headquarters  in  Cairo,  Captain  Owen 
Tweedy  has  traveled  widely  in  the  Near 
East  and  in  Africa. 


For  those  who  may  have  missed  an 
installment  of  Maze  de  la  Roche's  sequel 
to  Jalna,  we  print  a  brief  synopsis:  — 

The  story  up  to  this  point  is  concerned  with 
the  struggles  of  young  Finch  Whiteoak  to  pass 
his  examinations  for  college,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  follow  his  strong  musical  and  artistic 
leanings.  A  successful  venture  into  amateur 
theatricals  wins  for  him  the  warm  friendship  of 
Arthur  Leigh,  a  boy  some  years  older  than  him- 
self. From  Leigh's  family,  consisting  of  a  younger 


sister  and  a  widowed  mother,  Finch  gains  the 
sympathy  and  encouragement  denied  him  by 
his  own  more  vigorous  relatives.  His  strong 
desire  for  money  to  spend  on  concerts  and  a 
radio  induces  Finch,  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  family,  to  join  a  group  of  young  men  in  the 
neighboring  town  in  forming  a  small  orchestra, 
with  Finch  as  pianist,  playing  occasionally  at 
cheap  restaurants  and  dances. 


Many  have  enjoyed  Mr.  Gilfillan's  ac- 
counts of  sheep  herding,  and  many  letters 
have  reached  us  from  persons  who  have 
undergone  a  like  experience  and  found  in 
his  narrative  a  picture  of  episodes  in  their 
own  lives.  Much  of  the  tenderest  pastoral 
literature  has  gathered  about  lambs,  and 
we  are  glad  to  quote  from  a  letter  which 
describes  lambing  time  on  the  range. 

Santa  Ana,  California 

Dear  Atlantic,  — 

Being  one  of  those  who  have  tasted  the  joys  of 
college  and  sheep  herding,  I  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Gilfillan's  article,  'This  Is  the  Life!' 
in  your  last  December  number. 

However,  I  do  think  Mr.  Gilfillan  omitted  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  all  experiences:  that  of 
lambing.  Upon  this  event  the  good  or  bad  for- 
tunes  of  the  sheepman  are  hung.  In  Wyoming 
lambing  usually  takes  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  depending  en- 
tirely upon  the  facilities  on  hand,  such  as  cover, 
feed,  and  so  forth.  Some  ranchers  '  lamb '  on  the 
range,  others  in  sheds;  and  since  I  am  more 
familiar  with  the  latter,  I  shall  describe  it. 

The  sheep,  preceding  lambing,  are  brought  in 
from  the  range,  where  they  have  been  wintering, 
and  all  the  wether  (male)  lambs,  bucks,  if  any, 
and  yearling  ewes,  including  the  old-timers,  are 
cut  out,  leaving  only  those  heavy  with  lamb. 
These  ewes  are  formed  into  a  drop  herd,  one  or 
two,  depending  upon  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
original  bands. 

Lambing  in  sheds  means  protection  for  the 
sheep,  and  every  sheepman  must  conduct  his 
campaign  along  those  lines  which  are  most 
adapted  to  his  range  and  other  general  local 
conditions.  In  this  case  two  large  sheds  were 
used:  one,  a  so-called  night  shed;  the  other,  a  day 
shed.  During  the  day  the  herder  grazes  his  sheep 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  these  two  places. 
He  is  at  all  times  followed  by  two  lambing 
wagons,  long  boxes  divided  into  two  sections, 
each  one  allowing  enough  room  for  nine  ewes, 
thus  making  eighteen  in  aU.  On  both  sides  of  this 
wagon  are  small  compartments  in  which  the 
lambs  are  placed.  It  is  the  job  of  the  lambing- 
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wagon  driver  to  follow  the  herd  and  whenever  a 
lamb  is  dropped  to  capture  it  with  its  mother, 
which  incidentally  is  no  small  job.  To  accom- 
plish this  task  he  makes  use  of  the  proverbial 
sheep  crook.  In  most  cases  the  ewe  will  not  leave 
its  young  and  therefore  can  easily  be  hooked  by 
a  skillful  crooker,  but  occasionally  one  encoun- 
ters a  'wild  woolly'  and  reenforcements  are  neces- 
sary. The  herder,  on  horseback,  is  then  called 
into  action,  and  a  race  rivaling  those  at  Tia  Juana 
follows  until  one  or  the  other  drops  from  exhaus- 
tion, usually  the  sheep,  which  is  then  crooked 
amid  much  profanity  and  finally  placed  on  the 
wagon  with  its  lamb,  each  having  been  tagged 
for  identification.  Such  a  wild  woolly  usually 
recuperates  quickly  and  with  one  wild  leap 
escapes  to  freedom,  another  chase  ensuing,  and 
so  on,  until  she,  much  to  everyone's  delight,  is 
finally  safely  lodged  in  a  small  compartment  in 
the  shed.  Thus,  in  time,  all  the  lambs  and  ewes 
are  brought  under  shelter. 

In  the  shed  there  is  a  man  who  might  be 
termed  a  sheep  doctor  and  with  whom  patience 
is  a  virtue.  It  is  his  duty  to  guard,  protect,  and 
care  for  these  first-born  lambs.  Those  that  are 
weak  must  be  suckled,  those  that  are  cold  must 
be  warmed.  For  this  last  purpose  he  has  invented 
a  baking  oven,  a  steel  box  overhanging  a  stove, 
into  which  the  shivering  and  nearly  dead  lamb 
is  placed  and  allowed  to  bake  like  a  potato. 
Usually  such  a  lamb  is  stiff  and  can  scarcely 
blat,  but  fifteen  minutes  of  such  a  process  will  so 
warm  him  up  that  one  can  easily  imagine  the 
oven  tm^ned  into  a  radio  with  excessive  static  on 
the  air.  Suckling  a  lamb  involves  many  prin- 
ciples: first,  that  of  patience.  Sometimes  the 
lamb,  although  weak  and  hungry,  refuses  to 
drink;  sometimes  the  ewe  insists  upon  being 
stubborn  and  can  hardly  be  milked.  Can  it  be 
wondered  that  anybody  in  such  a  position  is 
easily  able  to  invent  new  'cuss'  words  and  gen- 
erally berate  such  a  sheep  from  its  ancestors 
down.''  The  sick  ewes  and  lambs  must  be  doc- 
tored. Those  internal  organs  which  have  been 
strained  must  be  readjusted,  while  the  lambs 
having  a  hard  time  in  birth  must  be  assisted. 

A  sheep  claims  its  young  entirely  by  smell  for 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  and  thus  it  is  possible 
to  give  orphans  mothers.  For  example,  suppose  a 
dead  lamb  is  born.  The  mother  of  this  dead  lamb 
has  plenty  of  milk  and  is  anxious  to  have  a  live 
one  of  her  own.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
another  ewe  with  twins,  who,  on  account  of  her 
condition,  is  scarcely  able  to  feed  one  of  her  ofi^- 
spring  properly.  The  dead  lamb  is  skinned  and 
the  hide  is  made  into  a  jacket  which  is  slipped 
over  the  head  and  back  of  one  of  the  twins, 
much  to  his  disgust  and  humiliation.  The 
mother  of  the  dead  lamb  is  then  brought  and 
placed  in  the  same  pen  with  this  jacketed  lamb. 


She  at  first  can  scarcely  believe  this  peculiar- 
looking  animal  to  be  hers,  but  upon  approaching 
and  smelling  all  doubt  is  removed,  and  she  at 
once  claims  him  as  her  own.  Such  a  procedure  is 
usually  sure  to  work,  although  sometimes,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  the  correct  precautions,  it 
does  fail.  One  rather  extraordinary  case  comes 
to  my  mind  while  writing.  It  involves  the  case  of 
a  lamb  at  least  two  weeks  old  who  had  unfortu- 
nately lost  its  mother.  This  lamb  was  huge  and 
very  troublesome,  imagining  any  of  us  who  hap- 
pened by  to  be  his  mother,  and  making  more 
noise  himself  than  an  elevated  train  in  New  York 
City.  This  fellow,  because  of  his  bothersome 
vocal  abilities,  forced  us  to  seek  for  him  a  mother. 
Finally  we  were  able  to  do  so  by  skinning  a  lamb 
which  had  just  been  born  dead.  The  hide  was 
made  over  into  a  jacket  and  slipped  over  the 
head  of  the  would-be  son.  The  hide,  however, 
barely  covered  his  shoulders,  and  he  resembled 
a  half-clad  child,  one  who  had  his  shirt,  but  had 
forgotten  his  trousers.  The  mother  was  then 
brought,  and  promptly  refused  to  claim  him. 
The  lamb,  however,  was  large  enough  to  have  his 
own  way,  and  managed  to  get  his  dinner  not- 
withstanding the  other's  efforts  to  prevent  him. 
Thus  we  have  a  lamb  claiming  a  mother  without 
her  consent. 

Patjl  E.  Spaeth 


Wliile  we  are  speaking  of  sheep,  a  reader 
in  Germany  has  this  to  say  of  their  service 
to  the  art  of  music. 

Stuttqaet,  Geemant 

Deak  Atlantic,  — 

I  am  merely  an  Innocent  Abroad  and  not  a 
Benvolio.  To  date,  nobody  has  said  to  me: 
'Thou  hast  quarrell'd  with  a  man  for  coughing 
in  the  street,  because  he  hath  wakened  thy  dog 
that  hath  lain  asleep  in  the  sun.'  But  in  spite  of 
my  pacific  penchant,  I  feel  tempted  beyond  my 
power  of  resistance  to  try  a  tilt  at  Dr.  Bunk,  who 
appears  in  your  November  Contributors'  Col- 
umn. He  dwells  provokingly  on  the  'most  un- 
romantic  portion  of  the  feline  anatomy,'  in  rela- 
tion to  violin  strings.  But  Cat  and  Fiddle  have 
never  come  together  except  in  a  certain  public- 
house  sign,  a  corruption  of  Catherine  la  fidele, 
who  made  her  home  in  St.  Petersburg  long 
before  it  was  renamed  Leningrad.  The  members 
of  the  'Modern  Truth  Association,'  I  take  it, 
should  have  refuted  Dr.  Bunk  at  once,  asking 
him :  '  What  can  you  have  of  a  cat  but  her  skin? ' 
Telling  him  that  violin  strings  are  not  made  of 
catgut,  that  being  a  playful  misnomer,  but  that 
it  is  the  entrails  of  sheep,  horses,  donkeys,  et  al. 
that  are  made  into  strings  for  the  various  or- 
chestral stringed  instruments.  Even  Shakespeare 
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has  the  great  honor  to  announce  the  puhlication  of  the 

Original  Love  Letters 

which  passed  between 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledg 


T  last,  after  nearly  a  century  during 
which  their  existence  was  always 
suspected  and  hoped  for,  appear  the  price- 
less documents  which  lift  the  veil  shrouding 
the  love  affair  between  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  young  Ann  Rutledge. 

No  longer  need  the  biographer  spend 
years  of  research,  or  the  romancer  dream 
of  the  idyll  as  it  might  have  been.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  is  revealed  in  Lincoln's 
own  words,  the  tender  love  he  bore  for  his 
"Dearly  Valued  Ann." 

To  the  Atlantic's  care  has  been  confided 
the  invaluable  package  inherited  by  Miss 
Wilma  Frances  Minor.  Here  are  Lincoln's 
letters  to  Ann,  and  Ann's  to  Lincoln; 
letters  from  Lincoln  to  his  friend  and  bene- 
factor, John  Calhoun;  letters  from  the 
twenty-year  old  Ann  to  her  cousin  Ma- 
thilda Cameron,  describing  Lincoln's  woo- 
ing ("he  talks  to  me  just  like  poetry," 
wrote  the  gentle,  untutored  girl);  Mathil- 
da's simply  written  revealing  diary;  the 
Bible  Ann  gave  to  Abraham;  the  little  book 
of  rhetoric  with  characteristic  marginaha, 
which  was  the  young  Abe's  daily  compan- 
ion through  the  days  when  he  lived  out  the 
idyll  of  New  Salem. 

To  those  already  privileged  to  see  this 
collection,  these  documents  seem  the  most 
moving  personal  mementoes  in  our  history. 
Their  deposit  in  the  Treasure  Room  of  the 
Congressional  Library  in  Washington  has 
been  invited  by  the  librarian. 

Our  first  question,  like  the  reader's,  was, 


of  course.  But,  can  this  be  true?  Where  have 
these  letters  been  hidden  all  these  years? 
When  Lincoln  scholars,  students,  lovers  of 
his  name,  have  eagerly  searched  for  the 
proofs  of  this  romance  just  hinted  at  in  a  few 
casual  references  and  meager  records  of  a 
scattered  group  of  places  and  people,  why 
have  they  not  been  discovered  and  given  to 
the  world  before? 

If  there  is  one  life  of  which  the  American 
people  wish  to  know  everything,  it  is  Lin- 
coln's, and  his  is  the  one  life  about  which  it 
long  ago  seemed  impossible  to  unearth  any 
new  material. 

And  what  have  Lincoln  scholars  to  say 
about  this  find?  The  leading  Lincoln  bio- 
graphers and  the  country's  most  distinguished 
chemist  who  scrutinized  the  paper  to  deter- 
mine if  it  were  authentically  of  the  period, — 
do  they  all  accept  these  documents  as  the 
living  record  of  the  fragrant  romance? 

The  answer  to  every  question  will  be  pub- 
lished in  detail  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  be- 
ginning in  December. 

Miss  Minor's  story,  with  all  its  wealth  of 
original,  invaluable  and  long-sought  Lincoln 
material,will  begin  in  that  issue.  This  feature 
alone,  the  first  printing  of  these  documents, 
will  make  an  Atlantic  subscription  for  the 
coming  year  a  life-long  keepsake — and  in- 
cidentally a  most  appropriate  Christmas 
remembrance. 

The  Lincoln  story  will  be  surrounded  by 
an  editorial  program  of  true  Atlantic  Monthly 
standard. 


The  Lincohi  serial  will  begin  in  the  December  Atlantic  Monthly 
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Part  o/"  Owe  ©y  AbraJiam  Lincoln's  Letters  to  Ann  Rutledge 

My  Dearly  Valued  Ann, 

It  greatly  pains  me  to  hear  (from)  Nancy  regarding  your  condition.  I  am 
sending  this  with  her  so  you  will  know  when  she  gets  back  that  I  will  be  over 
tomorrow  early.  I  have  been  saying  over  and  over  to  myself  (surely)  my 
traditional  bad  luck  cannot  reach  me  again  through  my  beloved.  I  do  long  to 
confirm  the  confidence  you  (have)  in  heaven — but  should  anything  serious 
occur  to  you  I  fear  my  faith  would  be  eternally  broken. 
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\  Magazine  Publishes 
I      Letters  of  Lincoln 
I,        dnd  Ann  Rutledge 

New  York,  Nov.  23.— [Special. ]— 
Love  letters  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Ann  Rutledg:6,  as  well  as  other  docu- 
ments ajid  manuscripts  relating  to 
Lincoln's  life  at  New  Salem,  IlL, 
owned  by  Wilma  Frances  Minor,  are 
being  published  by  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  in  the  December  and  suc- 
ceeding- issues. 

Among  Miss  Minor's  proi)erty  are 
examples  of  Ann  Rutledge's  needle- 
work, a  silver  pin  which  Uncoln  sal- 
vaged from  the  barrel  which  yielded 
him  a  treasure  trove  of  books,  and  a 
Bible  Ann  Rutledge  gave  him  bearing 
her  own  and  Lincoln's  sig^nature. 

Tlie  first  paper  by  Miss  Minor  to- 
cludes  one  reference  to  Ann  Rutledg© 
by  Lincoln.  On  the  side  of  a  few  lines 
of  verse  in  one  of  his  books  are  the 
words  "  To  Ann,"  and  the  signature, 
"  A.  Lincoln." 

On  the  back  flyleaf  of  the  volume* 
Miss  Minor  says,  is  an  indorsement  In 
the  hand  of  Sally  Calhpun,  stating 
that  "  this  was  the  property  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,"  and  that  she  "  shall  always 
cherish  this  book,  as  it  la  so  Inti- 
mately marked  in  memory  of  his  little 
sweetheart,  Ann." 

"  The  Courtship  "  la  to  be  the  title 
of  the  next  paper. 

The  manner  in  which  she  came  tnto 
possession  of  the  documents  is  de- 
scribed by  Miss  Minor: 

"  My  greatest  indebtedness  Is  to  Ma- 
til(Ja  [Mat]  Cameron,  cousin  and  con- 
fidante of  Ann  Mayes  Rutledge,  who 
preserved  the  letters  and  added  her 
own  illuminating  diary.  Prom  the 
Camerons  the  letters  passed  to  Sally 
Calhoun,  daughter  of  John  Calhoun, 
who  employed  Lincoln  in  New  Salem 
and  became  his  intimate  friend." 


LOCAL  SOCIETY 
CUMS  EXPOSE 
OF  FORGERiES 

Series  Appearing  In  Eastern 
Magazine  Is  Object 


Of  Attack 


The  Lincoln  Centennial  asso- 
ciation, through  its  executive 
secretary,  Paul  M.  Angle,  last 
night   placed   the   stamp  of 

forgery  squarely  upon  the  love  let- 
ters of  Ann  Rutledge  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  of  Lincoln  to  Ann  Rut- 
ledge,  now  appearing-  in  an  eastern 
magazine  and  creating  a  furore 
among  those  who  study  Lincoln  and 
his  life.  After  all  these  years.  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  believes  it  has  dis- 
covered the  correspondence  between 
these  two  lovers  and  publishes  It 
with  assurance  that  it  lias  been 
thoroughly  and  scientifically  investi- 
gated and  found  to  be  genuine. 

Mr.  Angle  says  that  all  the  evi- 
dence has  been  and  still  is  that  any 
correspondence  that  may  have 
passed  between  them  disappeared 
long  ago.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  all  of  it  should  have  found  Its 
way  to  one  person  and  none  <  f  the 
diligent  investigators  and  biograph- 
ers of  Lincoln  should  have  a  sus- 
picion of  its  existence. 

One  of  the  most  absorbing  stories 
of  the  early  life  of  Lincoln  touches 
the  relations  between  him  and  Ann 
Rutledge.  Naturally,  it  is  a  story 
In  which  the  race  has  a  human  in- 
terest, transcending  all  others.  Yet 
these  letters .  have  remained  iin  - 
published  in  the  possession  of  one 
person  until  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Anfile  also  states  that  what- 
ever investigation  the  magazine 
made,  it  did  not  consult  the  author- 
ities on  Lincoln  living  in  this  section 
of  the  state.  The  association  with 
its  rich  resources  and  the  state  his- 
torical library  wit^  Its^  I'l^SS  ^^E?"* 
SMS" i^t'JjSr' the'  'laTge'i^"  oWectlon  oSr 
Lincoln  manuscripts  in  existence, 
was  Ignored. 

Issues  Special  Bulletin, 

The  association  is  so  thorouglily 
convinced  of  the  spuriousness  of 
these  letters  that  it  has  issued  a 
special  bulletin  to  its  meinbers  of 
which  the  following  is.  a  copy: 

"Something  over  two  weeks  ago 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  announced  for 
publication  a  serial  by  Wilma  Fran- 
cis Minor  entitled  "Lincoln  the 
Lover,"  purporting  to  contain  hith- 
erto unpublished  letters  from  Lin- 
coln to  Ann  Rutledge,  from  Ann 
to  Lincoln,  and  from  Lincoln  to 
other  friends,  together  with  the 
diary  of  Matilda  Cameron,  'Ann's 
cousin  and  bosom  friend,'  and  the 
'affectionate  record'  of  Sally  Cal- 
houn, daughter  of  John  Calhoun. 
This  material  was  to  be  the  first 
document9.ry  record  of  the  lev©  of 
Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge,  hitherto 
regarded  by  biographers  and  stu- 
dents as  greatly  exaggerated. 

"In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  De- 
cember, recently  put  upon  the  news 
stands,  is  the  first  installment  oi: 
this  serial.  The  editor  introduces 
Miss  Minor's  article  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  letters  here  published, 
and  those  to  be  published  in  future 


installments,  haVe  been  subjected  to 
the  closest  scrutiny.  The  result  is  an 
unqualified  assurance  that  'with 
ev^ry  test  the  genuineness  became 
more  and  yet  more  certain.' 

"Of  course  in  a  matter  of  so  much 
was  imperative.  The  first  installment 
was  imperative.  The  first  instalment 
of  the  article  contains  three:  a  sup- 
posed  letter  from  Lincoln  to  John 
Calhoun,  dated  Washington,  July  22, 
1848;  a  letter  from  Lincoln  to  John 
Calhoun  from  which  the  date  line 
lias  been  torn  off;  and  a  marginal 
note,  supposedly  in  Lincoln's  hand- 
writing, on  a  page  of  Newman'* 
'Rhetoric' 

Suspicion  Is  Confirmed. 
.  "These  facsimiles  confirm  the  sus- 
picion which  the  advance  announce- 
ment raised  in  the  mind  of  many 
Lincoln  students — that  the  .letters 
are  forgeries.  We  do  not  presume 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  items  not 
printed  in  facsimile,  or  on  the  letters 
yet  to  be  published. 

"Accompanying  photographs,  -lac- 
ing these  facsimiles  side  by  side 
With  genuine  letters  of  the  same 
approximate  date,  show  very  clearly 
the  absolute  lack  of  similarity.  Lin- 
coln's writing  is  compact,  even,  and 
well  spaced.  One  notable  character- 
istic is  its  rounded  appearance.  But 
the  handwriting  in  the  Atlantic's 
letters  is  cramped,  uneven,  and  rak- 
ish rather  than  round.  The  lines  are 
not  even,  and  the  characters  from 
one  line  frequently  extend  into  the 
lines  above  and  below.  The  whole 
appearance  is  noticeably  unlike  the 
appearance  of  a  page  of  a  genuine 
letter. 

"Upon  closer  examination,  tlie 
difference  becomes  even  more  l\]>- 
parent.  The  signature  is  not  l)U(i, 
and  by  an  inexperienced  observer 
might  be  taken  for  genuine.  But  sf 
far  as  is  known  Lincoln  never  wro  e 
the  name  of  the  addressee  in  the 
lower  left  hand  corner  of  his  lettcr-s, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  letter  of 
July  22,  1848,  to  Calhoun.  Compari- 
son of  individual  letters  reveals 
striking  differences.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  failure  of  the  for- 
ger was  in  the  punctuation.  Lincoln 
habitually  used  a  short  dash  instead 
of  a  period.  Yet  in  the  three  fac- 
similes here  printed  the  dash  is 
used  only  as  we  now  use  it — to  in- 
dicate a  break  in  the  thought.  The 
absence  of  this  one  very  character- 
istic feature  is  almost  conclusive 
proof. 

Text  Not  Similar.  f 

"Physical  appearance,  however,  i." 
not  the  only  ground  on  which  these 
letters  are  condemned.  The  text  oC 
the  letters  shows  not  the  slightest  I 
similarity  to   Lincoln's   well   known  I 

n.anner  of  expresison.  His  prose  was 
alwaya  smooth  and  clear.  These 
letters  are  jerky  and  stilted.  Lincoln 
rarely,  if  ever,  repeated  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  writ- 
ing tn  the  body  of  his  letters,  yet 
in  the  two  letters  to  Calhoun  in- 
terjections like  "that  is  the  reason 
John  I  will  never  stop'  occur  several 
times. 

"Moreover,  Lincoln's  writing  al- 
most always  carries  identifying 
marks  in  the  form  of  characteristic 
words  and  phrases.  The  opening  sen- 
tence in  his  Farewell  Address  at 
Sisringfield,  Feb.  13,  1861— 'My 
Friends:  No  one  not  in  my  situ^ 
ation'  — illustates  the  point.  Another 
sentence  in  the  same  document  con- 
tains   an    excellent    example:  'nor. 


knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I 
shall  return.'  At  random  I  choose  a 
letter.  It  is  very  short,  and  deals 
with  a  legal  matter,  yet  it  ends  with 
Lincoln's  unmistakable  mark:  So 
says  the  clerk.'  The  letters  to  Cal- 
houn contain  not  a  single  typical 
word  or  phrase  of  this,  kind,  yet 
Lincoln  rarely  wrote  one  hundred 
words  without  using  some  charac- 
teristic expression.  Instead,  we  have 
mawkish  statements  like  the  follow- 
ing: 'I  will  never  stop  my  endeavor 
to  achieve  that  which  is  best  for 
the  people  as  I  see  it;'  and  'I  shall 
pursue  my  wonted  course  though 
half  the  world  disagrees  with  me.' 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
true  Lincoln  than  these  statements. 
Makes    Unpardonable  Error. 

"Even  if  the  forger  had  succeeded 
in  copying  Lincoln's  writing  perfect- 
ly, and  had  become  so  steeped  in 
his  style  as  to  give  the  text  the 
sound  of  aiithenticity,  we  should 
have  been  able  to  detect  the  imposi- 
tion, for  he  made  one  unpardonable 
error.  In  the  letter  of  July  22,  1«48, 
to  Calhoun  Lincoln  is  made  to 
write,  'Dear  John  at  this  time  I 
want  to  extend  my  deepest  gratitude 
for  the  service  rendered  my  Mother; 
'God  bless  my  Mother'  the  part  that 
is  best  in  me,  and  the  ability  to  give 
it  to  the  world,  is  my  inheritance 
from  her.' 

"In  commenting  on  this  sentence 
Miss  Minor,  in  the  body  of  the 
article,  remarks:  'The  letter,  from 
my  collection,  should  set  at  rest  t'ne 
question  whether  Lincoln,  in  his 
familiar  tributes,  referred  to  Nancy 
Hanks  or  to  his  stepmother;  that  it 
must  have  been  the  latter  Is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  John  Cal- 
houn never  knew  Nancy  Hanks  and 
could  not  have  rendered  her  any 
service.'  Miss  Minor  is  correct  in 
stating  that  Calhoun  could  not  have 
referred  to  Nancy  Hanks,  who  died 
in  1818,  when  Lincoln  was  nine 
years  of  age  and  Calhoun  ten.  Ob- 
viously, the  forger  Intended  the  ref- 
erence for  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln.  His 
mistake  came  when  he  put  down 
the  words,  'My  inheritance  from  her.' 
There  is  no  characteristic  of  Lin- 
coln's writing  more  marked  than 
his  exact  use  of  words,  and  it  is 
unthinkable  that  he  would  have  used 
the  word  'inheritance'  to  apply  to 
his  stepmother. 

Detection  Is  Difficult. 

"It  will  perhaps  be  difficult  to  de- 
tect the  person  who  forged  these 
letters.  Oliver  R.  Barrett  of 
Chicago,  who  possesses  the  finest 
collection  of  Lincoln  manuscripts 
in  private  hands,  and  who  has  had 
many  forgeries  submitted  to  him  for 
purchase,  says  that  the  work  does 
not  resemble  that  of  any  of  the  well 
known  historical  forgers.  In  his 
opinion,  it  was  done  by  a  novice. 

"The  forgery  of  these  Lincoln  let- 


ICOLN  CENTENNIAL  ASSOCIATION 
BRANDS  LOVE  LETTERS  OF  LINCOLN 
IN  EASTERN  MAGAZINE  AS  FORGERIES 


'  The  Lincoln  Centennial  associa- 
tion, throug-h  its  secretary,  Paul  M. 
An^le,  lias  branded  the  love  letters 
purported  to  have  been  written  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  Ann  Rutleds'e 
and  by  Ann  Rutledge  to  Lincoln  as 
forgeries.  The  letters  are  being-  pub- 
lished in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  mag:- 
azine,  who  claim  that  the  letters  were 
thoroughly  investigated  before  thev 
were  published  and  that  they  are 
genuine.  The  letters  have  caused 
considerable  excitement  among  stu- 
dents of  Lincoln's  life. 

Mr.  Ang-le  contend.s  that  any  cor- 
respondence the  two  may  have  had 
disappeared    long   ago    and  ,that  if 

;8iich   love  letters   were  in  existence 

■they  would  have  been  discovered  be- 
fore this  time  by  investigators  and 
biographers.     It   is   improbable,  Mr. 

:,Angle  says,  that  the  evidences  of 
one  of  the  greatest  romances  of 
modern  time  could  have  remained  in 

"the  hands  of  one  person  so  long. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the 
magazine  in  making  its  investigation 
of  the  letters  failed  to  avail  them- 
jselves  of  the  Lincoln  manuscripts 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Lin- 

,coln  Centennial  association. 

The  association  is  so  confident  the 
letters  are  forgeries  they  have  issued 


a  special  bulletin    to   its  members 
branding  the  epistles  as  false. 
Angle's  Statement. 
The  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Angle 
in   behalf  of  the  association   is  as 
follows: 

"Something  over  two  weeks  ago 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  announced  for 
publication  a  serial  by  Wilma  Fran- 
cis Minor  entitled  'Lincoln  the 
Lover,'  purporting  to  contain  hith- 
erto unpublished  letters  from  Lin- 
coln to  Ann  Rutledge,  from  Ann 
to  Lincoln,  and  from  Lincoln  to 
other  friends,  together  with  the  diary 
of  Iilat'ilda  Cameron,  'Ann's  cousin 
and  bosom  friend,'  and  the  'affection- 
ate record'  of  Sally  Calhoun,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Calhoun.  This  material 
was  to  be  the  first  documentary  rec- 
ord of  the  love  of  Lincoln  and  Ann 
Rutledge,  hitherto  regarded  by  bio- 
graphers and  students  as  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. 

"Subjected  to  Scrutiny" 

"In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  De- 
cember, recently  put  upon  the  news 
stands,  is  the  first  installment  of 
this  serial.  The  editor  introduces 
Miss  Minor's  article  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  letters  here  published, 
and  those  to  be  published  in  future 


installments,  have  been  subjected  to 
the  closest  scrutiny.  The  resul'.-s  is 
an  unqualified  assurance  that  'with 
every  test  the  genuineness  became 
more'  and  yet  more  certain.' 

The  first  inst^allment  of  the  article 
contains  three  alleged  facsimilies 
of  Lincoln's  writing:  A  supposed 
letter  from  Lincoln  to  John  Cal- 
houn, dated  Washington,  July  22, 
1S48;  a  letter  from  Lincoln  to  John 
Calhoun  from  which  the  date  line 
has  been  torn  off;  and  a  marginal 
note,  supposedly  in  Lincoln's  hand- 
writing, on  a  page  of  Newman's 
'Rhetoric' 

"These  facsimilies  confirm  the  sus- 
picion which  the  advance  announce- 
ment raised  in  the  mind  of  many 
Lincoln  students — that  the  letters 
are  forgeries.  We  do  not  presume 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  items  not 
printed  in  facsimiles,  or  on  the  lett-ers 
yet  to  be  published. 

Lack  Similarity 

"Accompanying  photographs,  plac- 
ing these  facsimilies  side  by  side 
with  genuine  letters  of  the  same 
approximate  date,  show  very  clearly 
the  absolute  lack  of  similarity.  Lin- 
coln's writing  is  compact,  even,  and 
well  spaced.  One  notable  character- 
istic is  its  rounded  appearance.  But 
the  handwriting  in  the  Atlantic's 
letters  is  cramped,  uneven,  and  rak- 
ish rather  than  round.  The  lines  are 
not  even,  and  the  characters  from 
one  line  frequently  extend  into  the 
lines  above  and  below.  The  whole 
appearance  is  noticeably  unlike  the 
appearance  of  a  page  of  a  genuine 
letter. 

"Upon  closer  examination,  the  dif- 
ference becomes  even  more  apparent. 
The  signature  is  not  bad,  and  by  an 


Inexperienced  observer  might  be  tak- 
en for  genuine.     But  so  far  as  is 
known  Lincoln  never  wrote  the  name 
of  the  addressee  in  the  lower  left 
hand  corner  of  his  letters,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  letter  of  July  22,  184S,  j 
to  Calhoun.    Comparison  of  indivi-  | 
dual  letters  reveals  striking  differ-  j 
ences.    Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  j 
failure  of  the  forger    was    in  the 
punctuation.   Lihcoln  habitually  used 
a  short  dash  instead  of  a  period.  Yet  I 
in  the  three  facsimilies  here  printed  j 
the  dash  is  used  only  as  we  now  use  I 
it — to  indicate  a  break  in  the  thought.  | 
The  absence  of  this  one  very  charac-  | 
teristic  feature  is  almost  conclusive  j 
'proof.  I 

"Physical  appearance,  however,  is  j 
not  the  only  ground  on  which  these  i 
letters  are  condemned.    The  text  of  E 
the  letters  shows  not  the  slightest  E 
similarity    to    Lmcoln's    well   known  I 
manner  of  expression.  His  prose  was  E 
always  smooth  and  clear.    These  let- 
ters are  jerky  and  stilted.  Lincoln 
rarely,  if  ever,  repeated  the  name  of 
tlie  person  to  whom  he  was  writing 
In  the  body  of  his  letters,  yet  in  the 
two  letters  to  Calhoun  interjections 
like  'that  is  the  reason  John  I  will 
never  stop'  occur  several  _  times. 
Writing  Characteristic. 

"Moreover,  Lincoln's  writing  al- 
most always  carries  identifying 
marks  in  the  form  of  characteristic 
words  and  phrases.  The  opening  sen- 
tence in  his  Farewell  Address  at 
Springfield,  Feb.  13.  1861— 'My 
Friends:  No  one  not  In  my  situation' 
— illustrates  the  point.  Another  sent- 
ence in  the  same  document  contains 
an  excellent  example:  'not  knowing 
when  or  whether  ever  I  shall  return.' 
At  random  I  choose  a  letter.  It  is  | 
very  short,  and  deals  with  a  legal  | 
matter,  yet  it  ends  with  Lincoln's  un-  | 
niistakable  mark:  'So  says  the  clerk.' 
The  letters  to  Calhoun  contain  not  a 
single  typical  word  or  phrase  of  this  I 
kind,  yet  Lincoln  rarely  wrote  one 
hundred  words  without  using  some 
characteristic  expression.  Instead, 
we  have  mawkish  statements  like 
the  following:  'I  will  never  stop  my 


endeavor  to  achieve  that  which  is 
best  for  the  people  as  I  see  it;'  and  'I 
,  .'ihall  pursue  my  wonted  course 
I  though  half  the  world  disagrees  with 
j  me.'  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
I  the  true  Lincoln  than  these  state- 
9  ments. 

D     "Even  if  the  forger  had  succeeded 
I  in  copying  Lincoln's  writing  perfect- 
I  ly,  and  had  become  so  steeped  in  his 
style  as  to  give  the  text  the  authen- 
ticity, we  should  have  been  able  to 
detect  the  imposition,  for  he  made 
one  unpardonable  error.    In  the  let- 
ter of  July  22,  1848,  to  Calhoun  Lin- 
coln is  made  to  write,  'Dear  John  at 
this  time  want  to  extend  my  deepest 
gratitude  for  the  service  rendered  my 
Mother;'  'God  bless  my  Mother,"  the 
j  part  that  is  best  in  me,  and  the  abil- 
j  ity  to  give  it  to  the  world,  Is  my  in- 
i  heritance  from  her.' 
j  Point  Out  Error 

I  "In  commenting  on  this  sentence 
Miss  Mmor,  in  the  body  of  the 
article,  remarks:  'The  letter,  from 
my  collection,  should  set  at  rest  t-he 
question  whether  Lincoln,  in  his 
familiar  tributes,  referred  to  Nancy 
Hanks  or  to  his  stepmother;  that  it 
must  have  been  the  latter,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  John  Cal- 
houn never  knew  Nancy  Hanks  and 
could  not  have  rendered  her  any 
.'■ervice.'  Miss  Minor  is  correct  in 
stating  that  Calhoun  could  not  have 
referred  to  Nancy  Hanks,  who  died 
in  ISIS,  when  Lincoln  was  nine 
years  of  age  and  Calhoun  ten.  Ob- 
viously, the  forger  intended  the  ref- 
erence for  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln.  His 
mistake  came  when  he  put  down 
the  words,  'My  inheritance  from  her.' 
There  is  no  characteristic  of  Lin- 
coln's writing  more  marked  than 
his  exact  use  of  words,  and  It  is 
unthinkable  that  he  would  have  used 
Ihe  woid  'ill' vritance'  to  apply  to 
his  stepmt'oher. 

"It  wilT  perhaps  be  difficult  to  de- 
tect the  person  who  forged  these 
letters.  Oliver  R.  Barrett  of  Chicago, 
who  possesses  the  finest  collection  ot 
Lincoln  manuscripts  in  private 
hands,  and  who  has  had  many  forg-  | 


i|'enes"suDmif;'CU  lo  mm  lui-  purcnase, 
says  that  the  work  does  not  resemble 
that  of  any  of  the  well  known  his- 
torical forgers.    In  his  opinion,  it  was 
I  done  by  a  novice. 
I  Recall  Other  Forgeries 

"The  forgery  of  these  Lincoln  let- 
I  ters  calls  to  mind  other  famous  in- 
cidents in  the  history  of  manuscripts 
i  There   was   the   illegitimate   son  of 
I  Lord  Byron,  who  forged  letters  of  his 
!  father  without  detection    for  many 
years.    A  volume  of  them  was  even 
printed  before  the  discovery  of  the 
spuriousness  wag  made. 

"Then  there  was  the  penman  Ire- 
land, who  not  only  fabricated  Shake- 
speare letters,  but  even  went  so  far 
as  to  write  a  spurious  play.  Garrick 
played.lt  and  pronounced  it  genuine, 
and  Samuel  Johnson  kissed  the 
manuscript — an  act  which  was  to 
cause  him  much  embarrassment 
after  the  hoax  was  discovered.  For 
many  years  the  Lenox  library  in 
New  York  displayed  a  series  of 
Burns  letters,  which  later  turned  out 
to  be  all  forgeries  except  the  one 
from  which  the  others  were  copied." 


l^^mher  ??7  »  1928 


Mr*  lgll«ry  Sedgwick,  Editor 

Atlantic  Monthly 
Bostoa,  l^s* 

dear  Wt*  S»6mkids:i 

IQr  contact  3  with  Worthiagtoa 
C*  Sbrd  ftt  t^ie  time  he  was  preparing  the  Beveridgo 
isanus<sripts  for  the  press  hm  s»de  loe  hold  emrt^ 
to  amdDe  wob  coisnents  on  the  first  instalment  of 
XJseeta  the  Xiover  appearing  in  the  Heom^r  Atlantic* 

'%ile  fSb»  face  value  of  ^  iMasttscripts 
fci#fn||etais#ipiilftrifQ  it  were  that  soioe  of  ^ 

letters  mi^t  not  bo  orililnalSy  I  hope  that  yoa 
will  not  feel  the  eriticisat  enclosed  fai?.s  to 
properly  evalmte  the  historical  si^if  ieaace  of  the 
facsisdlies  presented  in  the  discassi«i«in  qu. 

X  fm  enellteed  to  heliete  ^t  you  most  have 
mm  ori^ljial  I*incoln  letters  or  mxe^  discerning 
students  of  Lincoln  as  liiss  Ida  M.  Tarhell ,  and 
Dr  W.      B€»>ton  Tsonld  not  hire  given  them  f  avoraHe 
coa<sider^tioa»  I  look  forward  wi13i  madti  anticipation 
to  the  liiaccliH  Ri^ledge  oorrespoadeaee* 

lespectfadly  yotir8|> 


THE  EDITOR 


OFFICE  OF 


8  ARLINGTON  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


^tt  Atlantic  iWontfilp 


December  1,  1928 


Dear  Mr.  Warren: 

I  have  youx"  very  kind  and  considerate  criticism, 
wliich  interests  lae  greatly.    C-uriously  enougri,  you  are  the  arils'- 
person  to  hit  upon  a  theory  which  h^s  heen  niuch  in  my  own  mind. 
I  think  it  entirely  possible  that  the  letters  which  you  criticise 
so  intellif^ently  a:  e  copies  made  by  Sally  Calhoun.    It  seer.ed  to  me 


that  there  was  a  certain  likeness  between  the  char?cter  of  this 
handwriting  and  thr^t  of  Sally  herself.    This  whole  ne,tter  hrs, 
as  you  i.i8.y  loaow,  been  an  extremely  difficult  one.    After  a 
good  me.ny  weeks  of  investigation  and  consulting  a  n-umoer  of 
people  in  whose  judgment  I  had  great  confidence,  I  felt  that 
while  there  was  responsibility  in  either  direction,  I  should 
incur  it  in  more  serio^as  me?. sui-e  by  not  publishing  the  letters 
and  allowing  all  men  to  judge  them..    I  have  trie:,  to  do  this  with 
the  utmost  f :.-arhaiess,  b'at  you  will  readily  "onc-erste.nd  that  it  will 
be  impracticable  to  open  tlie  originals  to  public  view  before  the 
articles  are  printed.    There  can  be  no  copyright  of  these  letters, 
and  the  magazine  would  certainly  be  anticips.ted  by  some  sharp 
nev/spaper  man. 

It  may  interest  you  to  ioaow  tha.t  Mr.  Sandburg  lias 
been  s  pending  Tlianksgiving  v/ith  me.    We  spent  some  hours  in  going 


'    OFFICE  OF  LJL   lji^^.Tj\  8  ARLINGTON  STREET 

'       THE  EDITOR  ISJ^^^^^  BOSTON,  MASS 


Wi)t  Atlantic  iWontfilp 


Mr.  Louis  A.  Warren  -  2  - 

txirough  tlie  origins,!  doc-unients,  and  lie  feels  just  as  Miss  TarlDell 
c?.nd  I  do  about  it.      Tliis  is  for  your  information  only. 
With  renevired  tiic-nlcs,  iDelieve  me, 

You;:s  sincerely, 


Mr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 

Lincoln  Historical  Eesearcli  Fo-and;.  tion, 

Fort  Wa.3T.ie, 

Indiana 


'bma.  ^tezi^d  to  ^mxr  to  otiilm  ^  asitb^i^ 

tlisll^      the  of  Id^oXs  roeeutly  appearing, 

l<m  t^t  all  of  tlie  ea^ibits  Isa^ra  baan  pat 
iMifor©  ^sur  rsaters»  t  fml  tritai  goM  graea  we  oan 
msS^  our  c7i%iM$R3i  r^r^  frasld^. 

f  ax7  stiaiaaxwl;  ^oiira. 


8  ARLINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Wbt  Atlantic  iHontdlp 

Fetrua.ry  4,  1929 


Dear  Mr.  Warren: 

Thanlc  you  very  much  for  yoior 
letter  with  its  interesting  enclosure.  I  am 
happy  to  have  your  specific  criticism. 

Q;aite  recently  I  have  mde 
a  tour  through  the  country,  stopoing  at  Los 
Angeles  and  Emporia,  conferring  v/ith  yo-ar  friends 
in  Springfield,  and  gathering  a  great  many  facts 
7/hich  I  shall  of  course  make  ouhlic. 

Yours  faithfully. 


Mr.  Louis  A.  Warren 

The  Lincoln  xJationa.1  Life  Insurance  Company 

Port  Wayne, 

Indiana 


iSmmibmt  26«  1938 


fl»9  Ctfititiitgr  iC«gftsi»« 
353  IcmrtSi  km. 
llev        Cii^»  If.T* 

1^  <laar  Mr.  Bo«ia»^ 

ft  la  imbeliet^l»  ttiat       JLiiaixtie  MontlO/ 

tfiorlpt*  wMolii.  tl)«y  releaised  is.       ]^i<^i^>«r  im^bar  of 
VbMs  publicaticm,        l&8ofar  as  ^  4domHtnt«  ard 

ft)*  sxc^iffiael  X  op«Q«d       page  on  «hii^  one  of 
thist  f&e8lmili««  iQp|Misfo4«  I  was  eomri&cad  that  son* 
ti^lwiior  iiad  bottsi  aada>»  ctad  now  %  m  po9itif»  of  It. 

HMle  I  do  mt  tMiik  there  la  ongr  attaopt  t^ 
dm&^^t  I  do  faol  that  Callwaii  1«  t}x8  antbor 

of  all  foiET  of  thd  writjyQga.      t  am  aneloaing  a  carbon 
cop7  of  aonsia  obaarvationa  idsdUsh  I  ham  aada  lapon  tba 
doooatontflt* 

Tou.  will  bo  lntex«stod  to  learn  that  this 
Foaadatlon  baa  recently  |ox«ba«ftd  ^  Hlchard  Tbote^mm. 
<iRilleetion  of  oamacripts.     Toa  vill  rmmiSamr  Bick 
Tteipeon  of  ^rra  latGite,  Indiana,  i&o  donlaated  State 
polities  for  ahfoat  a  half  a  c«stary* 

latere  are  tvo  ttc^Mlahftd  LineoXn  letter  and 
a  imKf  valuaS^a  eosipilatlon  of  asotagcajplis  of  tSsa 
aasooiatee  of  idrntttsa  Mncoln.        *%»  eollectlon  ooxt» 
elate  of  about  flfta^  Ismdred  nanMieripts. 

I  ehonXd  be  interested  to  learn  your  reaction 
toinurd  the  Atlantic  Monthly  article. 

BeepectfoUjr  youre. 


^'^^^  Lincoln  Eletorical  Beeearch  Foundation. 


.published  i;:  t;u> 'Atlayitic  Ifonthl.y 
2)ooc;raj>er  l>£u,  January  rja;.!  F&briar^'  1929 j 

to  r-:...;;o,  by  en.  E.  B^xrton,  Paal  M. 

An.,ie  and  s/.a.  H,  i'-)-.7r3encl» 

/^/'////^/-  /Mino-^ 


The  Rev.  Dr.  VVillia?,!  e.  Barton 
lecturlr  vamdcrjilt  uhiversity 

;■  .  .  ""^''^  f-l.ISTON  AV•AF!T^^;^:T.  SUITE  C-1 

Nov.  15  1920 

Doar  Bill 

I  £3  just  back  frcj  California  vvhero  I  preached 
to  Hoovor  ajad    lectured  in  both  universitioy .  I  thaiik 
you  for  your  pictures  v.-hic'i  ansist  r:3  xipj.oh* 

■     <■  ■  ■ 

An  to  the  letters  of  .ui^;    RUTLZDGSj  I  f±n^  nyself 
in  a  dolicata  eituaticn.  e2il  I  vi^rito  you  Lii  strict  confi- 
.denc3„  A  year  ago  perhaps    this  lady  vno  has  tho  letfe  rs 
v?rotQ  iLd  telling-  r.a  rhe  had  thsssa:!]     I  v/rote  hor 
Baying  thcb  v/ao  iDportimt  if  truo .  la-it  sunrner  I  was 
called  to  Boston  by  Ur.  Sedgwick  of  iho  Atlcmtic, 
as  fujcl  of  enthu-iasK  a3  so  haj-d-boilod  an  editor  could  fcs 
He  shcT/ed  me  this  stuff  in  photc^rapho j.  ^^1  asked  if  I  did" 
not  thick  it    urquostionably  genuine »  I  Gi32^?eredj 
"Thaso  na;n3s  raid  rolatioiis j cpa  ai*e  real,  and  the  eccount 

.   you  have  roceivod  of  this  material  sounds  good.  Aixd  if 
cuiy  of  it    has  bacn  preserved    tfe  re  is  ko  preounjption 

•  .  a3/il^.3t  tho  retit.  But  it  is  too  perfect »  It  fito  pi-ocisoly 
i?5to  /.popular    traditio.rie  It  looks  suspicious.  I  should 

■  \/ajit  to  seo  tho  origiKnlsj    tlj  tost  papsrj  ii-?k  vji6 
hai'idv.Titirg,  and  to         Ear./  quSstiou^e" 

Mr.  Ssdgi;7ick  v^riten  rr.s  hero  th.at  tho  evicnco 
^   no-;  is  so  intsrlorki--  that  a  ho-:  io'Kot  v^Hhin  tho 

real!a  of  possibility^Wid  so  oiu  ^md  "I  an  suro  wa  sho-ld  h; 

fcavo  your  Dlessmg  oa  our  veuturo    were  you  horo." 
,      ^  ^       resides  v^hich  the  lady  had  vrritten  hirn  of  no 

■  ^f^i''^  ^^^"^  "^^  ^-^'^-^^  ■'^•a  everything  aiic  rolyinc.  r.ost 
lully  on       support e  '"^  ' 

finally,  sha  T^roto        aa  I  v;ao  leavii:g,„^d 

R3t  tie  for  6U1  hour -bot^veen  traces  at  Los  .teselesCsrhe  ii-y.- 

ft  5a.n  IJi-:2o)  anJ    chov/ed  ao    other  photo-'-r^S'-ic  and  '  *" 

hailed  d:3  ao    a  frieud  who  had  helped  he?  t^  market  c^rcrt 

piece  of    v7ork.  V7hen  all  I  had  dc-o    xw.b  to  scy  th-^  " 
It  looked  to  n:3  like  a  matter  to  lo  ar^proachod  wit^ 
groat  c.-ution»      "                    ^    ,  " 

I  have  not  neea  ar.y  of  ths  m-irj  naT  ? -ut 
photographs -which  v/oreslv82i  r,3    of  letters  that  are*  reeorv  ^ 
for  ano-ch^r  articls,  aiid  which  I  have  prcniGod  jiot  to  cic'  ' 
do  notvi  "t.3.11  say  in  strictest  confidsnco)  rc^ovo 
original  irriprecaion,  •  -        .  ..  •■ 

I  have  113  galleys  of  proof  of  Ilia  Linoar^:?  of 
Lincoln.  .  .....  r;...- 

Cordial.ly  yours,  :  )  ..^/  ^s^'f-i^:-:  . 


C-3Gr  Bill: 


For  t!vc  Er!j,c;--:3a  of  Pc.-crs        P:'        r  .  ^''^^■r  Fc 
MisBonwies,  RcliiJiouj  enc!  So&a!  \7oil'.c!-3 

IIover.bGr  2:),  1923 


I  aro  very  ^lad  of  ;^-oiir  reaction    to  LLo  .'.j] ,^-'it Ic,  '  v-'nthl /  av^'deri,  -  | 

I  £in      iuspoctir.-'-  thecs  ocjrefully  c-o  tlioy  ao-.oar ?  =Jiy  asking;  vhethor      tho  editor  j 

ci-.-n  be  right'.  I  do  not    yet  disc-cver  tho  pos3x bxli. xy  of  it.     ;:•  '  -V^-^^^^^^^^^  .    ■  . 

'  .  ^       ry-:-  .  ] 

Did  th€  samo  person  vrrite  all  of  theoe.    lot  torsi  I  r-n  not  yet  sure /"^^.i;:-;,. 

Study  them  carefully  and  if  thoy  seem  to  you  f rau .-i;  ■  ent $     hov;  v/ould  you     \    ;     ^-^r.:" '4  ^ 

like  to  shov;  then;  up?  I  have  no  mct^rial^  of  course,  cxc5pt_  what  i"  to  bs  i^^ublichso 

in  t!;is  series,  '^ccept    ,  he  tc^^rap': of    three  later  f.llciiod  Urcclr;  letters     ,  , 

to  bo  ur.ed  in  a  subiiequer I  article,  And  those,  I  fjrn  f  B2\V.  to  aay »  loolc  isoro  .  ■  ! 

Ill;-'  the    letter-^  of  ths  l.ivr.-:   that  ^vroto    tho;-  -  in  t  h-;  ser^v^  than  thoy  look  like  s.. 

Iinecl::'i^  auth^r;^i•:  ^^riti  :y,  thlc  in  stri  :-^ost  'v^s-f enc      T  'not  thi-s  h,       ,  ■.  :  ■ 

fGcv  cr  "-T?  bnri.r  cf  hor  enthusi  h^a  over  the  accoptcuiC'3  of  her  articlec  by  tho  Atlantic. 
nd  had  no  occasloD  to  ejipress  a  doubt  to  her.     But  I  havs  bften  frank  v;ith  the  Edito 
^  :•  -  ■•-  '  .  •.  "      >hr.-  pj:vo  prcofn  of     7-:h  lihhh-h    "h  h  .  .  h  .   

I  expect  ^h^;•:^  Jid.'y.     ;    will  cr;  cd  tnea  to  get  it  out  by  FebT-ufiry,  but  thr.y  .-:-;;c-  to  do 

it.  I  v/ant  t  c  yicit  Lcxl:,(^'.''^n  b-  fore  I  call.  I  ^.irn  to  be  hero  till  Dac.  23,  t.?;-:;  go  to 

Chicago  for  Tnriotr^eio ,  Tnen  to  hyorning  to  r-eo  G'-iorlcs.  Tnon  to  see;  "lyothcr  c  .ildre  n 

ir.cl'.iding  thoce  in  I:exin~ton.  ,      ■  ' 

•    I  as^  very  glad  cf  ]:iss  holra's  bock.  I  eia  happy  to  have  that  side  of  I'ary  Todd' 

charaoter  cot  forth,  T>iat  it  io  not  the  v/hole  truth,  you  tuKl  1  knov/.  But  it  is  '  \ 

truth  I  on  very  glad  to  htr/e  told.  I  an  very  glad  for  V.is,  He  In., 


Love  to  you  al.l.  ■ 


QUICKEST.  SURPST  AND  SAK.^T  T  V;aY  TO  SEXO  ^r0^rEV  IS  BY  TELLGKAPH  OK  CABLE 


^    I  —>•■.- — - —  


CAVLtTTER 


FULL  RATE 


CABLE 


'.VEEK  c.-iO 


N 


"TV 


,   —  —   n,_s,32KV 


J.  c,  v/tLn:v;:«>, 


1.: ; 


Ghg.SOS  Fi^st  a-^  Oit^  3mk  .3Wg^ 


/'Cc-..  ^><i.xl-  ^A.ic >..//■    /  i  ^  ■    ■  .  : 
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BOAnr       '  DIEECTORS 

Fra2;.     .  Lovvpsx 
GmuGi       sj  r.'! i),  Jr.. 
Log.'.:?  Hat 
FAr;cAL  E..  Hatch 
Aanrun  D.  IIackie 
■   J.  Paul  CukYroa 

AucE  B.  Exj.TN 
E&r/.«JiD  D.  KEYfi 
Geof-oe  W.  Bi'k;?,  Jr.. 
K^„sr.Y  A.  Co.NviiF.aK 


7 


Ot  ncE  o?  f'rcP-iiT/.iiT 
PiB-ST  Nai7q:;al  Bank  Buii-nixa 

Hpringfleld,  Illinois 

IToverabor  29,  1926« 


LoaAN  Hay, 
Pretldsnt 

Mart  Ku.vrpnr.xr.c, 

J.  H,  HoLETjco;:?, 
Trccs'-ircr  " 

Gtcoi:02  T7.  Bu.v.-?,  . 
Patji.  M.  Arc:;% 


Mr,  \7.  H.  To\Tnoond, 

First  ^  City  Va.t,  Bank  Bld^, 

Lexingtoiij  kentuckyc 

Dear  Mre  Townsendj 

Thank  you  for  your  v/ire^     Cf  course  the  lettero 
are  3purioi?s„     'Ve  exposed  tue  v/hole  fraud  in  a  front 
r)Bfze  nev".<?riar)er  ator^/  here  on  Hondp^v.     Wf*  also  sent  it 
GUI.  over  tiiC  A*   P« ,    but  sone  a.«^fj  along  tne  line  got 
';ifra"id  r.f  prestihje  of   tr.e  Atlantic  ^cntnly  snd 

kille-.:   J.  I,     We  did       I  a  srr.all  story  out  ever   Ihe  U,  P., 
hoY^ever,    and  by  special  wire  v;e  r;ot  .a  big  spread  in  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  Ceriden^N.   J.,  Courier* 

I  b:i\  ju.et  co.T.pl  e  t  ini";  a  Special  Bulletin  v/hich 
will  go  to  all  members  of  the  Aeeociation  e-nrl^""  in  the 
v;eek«     It  vrill  contain  r /ervvhelming  proof  of  tne  for- 
gery. 

Can  you  \7ire  ni"-   i-y  night  letter  collect  the  proof 
of  your  £:,taten::ent  that  '/rs,  Lincoln  v/as  in  Lexin.'^ton 
on  July  22,   1843?     I  .ar^^  certain  you  are  right,   but  I 
v78Jit  to  make  my  Bulletin  so  overwhelming  that  no  one 
can  remain  unconYinced, 

By  the  T7ay,   it  roight  interest  you  to  learn  that 
so  far  as  v/e  have  been  able  to  discover^   John  Calhoun 
had  no  daughter    Sally"  or  Saralja    Explain  that  ecm-.-yl 


Jaaooln  Oantsruiial  M£f00i.ation5    / :  r  -■'■.■^■;- 
::-:■:av32flola,; /III,     ■  ^ 

am  -cs-Jtainly  gls.cl  it  la  baing  C;2:po?5©d.  a^tl  1  a?iall  be" 
glad  to  c;?cr^,p2jSsiM0  eswicv!)  to  t^at 


■      V-^^^-  I  Jttst  Wired  you  by  iiij^lit -I=5tt62''' t!i0  ' ;,;^v^:-^ 

I.os:ir!^tca  on  S£d^  l84B.     Llnoolt^la lectors  to  l::.^}? 

in  MsVf   as  shown  bv  the  orio-inal  now  owned  by  Mrs  =  Mc  Nutt 

that  lihe  had  Bot  been  in-  '"asljliigtoa' slnos  ea^ly  scsiBg.  ■ 
Jm*.  E©liai-«3  s1;&te?a#at  to  as  tMa  moj?2iinj^  is  i52?oof *. tliat  ■ 
r;hG  went  directly  to  Springfield  ajid  ^il  iiot^^stitim  to 

■  i  slialX  be  greatly  obi ige^  if  you  cu.n  send  me  Vao 
dates  upon  ?/liioh  yoix^  sto^y  apijaa^s  in  tlis  ?M3.a<lelT)Ma 
H-3aora  aa<2  tha  Candan,  H.  iT*.  Okmer-  00  that;  I  ss.^-  send  ^am 
gsf  tas.:  issuss.  of  tasaa  p5^505:'S»    Fleasa  eoM  esq  as  eooa  . 
G0;  possible  ■7011^  ^^v^^ial  Bpll^tin^ toKethes?  ifit!i  eay '  oUiot ' 


..  ehtai-i.:b0  isrs^tec^ted  -to -folXc^B/^o-af  good  ■  ^rc^s^ls  llu^a?!^?^''^!^^ 

'  v  ^-    '  ■  '   I  stm  tbialc^  IxoweTSS?/ that  Ktv^,'  HsIb^  s.  e-^at^^^t- 
■t&^t:  iftf^v  l^inooln         l502inr:ton  a^3.^«5nt  direotlr       -''-'  -^  ■ 

..  :oo.at2;s.r^  oths^.tliaa        i2tore,  ff^^ti  t'mt  n'm  -^v^-xHt^  Lln^^olia 
Ghlongo  in  Coto'D-ar,    It  I0  Oi.\rta.ta  that  sbo-         \mt<^-  - 
•  til?;  "latter  of  At'^stjat.,  fox*  1;he  fi;^st  i^ek  is  S-5tj*$6:.ibc^^V-' 

■  iX":  I'..'    'r'-  ' '■  r     ■  .        -       ;i .  i--^-:^     ^- ^  ■ 

. .  mij^ed^  f  ox.^Lincoln  tp^  ipin  her  a  montfi  or  six  wee£s  later. 

v..^o.i.^..^  ;I,^hxB£  it.i2i-oa  nc-^  p^oboMe  . tlisf  she  rront  to 
\-i:r^::2^2^^?:i  fr?  -5?  ^^^'■5---  ^^'^  rx^-n  .the  Saclj  s^atb-r  .th5^• 
'r t:^^-::.:r^5  ^^F-  ^      .---ii^S  "U^.  etate^ent.  th-t. .sits  left 


'■■''^^i  VW^  His-  b;>c>  "Its  'iio:^.  off  ti^^'  p:?$33::'sSd-.&-m^fc: ^ ^^^^^ 


.Id  iter  of  trrii    Ti  es? 

Moai^.    iBi  this  ©dxtori??!  I  ti3  rQfsrre.i  ea^    vho  &ec«Dfe3 

as  g&f5'alK-3«    I  B«t  ba  lJi<jlt3dod  in  that  list* 

8ja2m§orXpt89  fiasd  d«cIlKSd  t&  e^Tess  a  Jss^ssssat  ca  asyf^ies  feat  th«  cri^is.-^?®, 
th©  photographs ha^  n^t  iatsnded  te  si^^    ea/thlDg  fo?  pul>iic«Ui^ 
^iU^no^  lK.Gfi5ra5'.^;n4  in  ih3  light  ^7  it,  I  a   c^m%i-e^n'^4  t9  i^^w  i^f^t" 


For  the  Ec'uM';r,r>  of  Pcrtors  fnJ  Pr:>:-K=i-5.  H-mc  tn^  Forc^jr, 
MisBonfries.  Re!;;;oL,j  trJ  Soda!  V/orkjrs 


lotto.,  sri.^:  .sf  j^tc^  ^-.--^^^  ti.^.  ...t.  t^. 


Pleasure:  believe  that  giving  you  pain  yields  me  no 


\ 


January  29 ,  19  6  8 


Dr.  Wayne  Teraple  ,         .  ,'  ' 

Illinois  State  Archives 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Idy  dear  Wayne : 

I  an  encloc^ing  herev/ith  an  article  pertaining  to  ^ 
Senator  Bevcridge  and  Barton  which  I  thoxignt  I  haa 
nrev^ oualy  sent  to  vou,  but  apparently  I  did  not. 
bo  yoy  think  thiG  would  be  alright  in  the  next  rsaue 
of  the  Lincoln  Meroorial  Publication?    If  so,  reel 
free  to  rso  it,  if  not,  please  return  same  to  rae. 

Sincerely, 


JGT^JR 
Enclosure 


Justin  G.  Turner 


f: ; :  ■  ?"  :         v  ■  ■    ■ /  %  ^'US:  '"WJ 


Andrew  MoNsEy  III,  f>cjiie!iJ  •  "iljsodota  Tlek/jQ,  ^is8  Fie«-Pj-i:sWi.'p4  •  ..Jfttnca     GvU,  £iuJ  r.'.  ;-^' 


lis.... 


:  ■  ^-  '  'C''  TRVSrZSZ:  B"v-u  n.'~5r:  John  Jry  BcrUid:  Harold  H.  Corbia.  Jr!;  Eianctt  Dodmon;  Jiun^  R.  Ci  ts;  ■VVWard  L.  Kir^v.  Acarevr  j:-::.  r./  Ill;  -J ^.  _  -^3  - 

•       -     ^^..^  g_  xi^j^       Q2!;o;t  H.  roTib!i-,  Jr.;  Alfred  fThaw;  HircW  J^/rca  Tiiilth,  Jr.;  Hermon  DyrJ^p  Snillb;  C.'^i'-ot  H.  Stem;  Tl.ow'ora  Ticfcc^;  N^rs.  Flju;j  K.  W:,c;.«y  . 


Koveriher  ?3,  1928 


Mr,  Faol  n.Mgie 

First  national  Bank  Building 

Springfield,  HI. 

dear  Mr*  Maa^ei 

Imn  wm  one  of  mmj^ 
iiKluiriea  uliicih  I  have  hM  the  past  da^  or  %im 
ahoot  the  Atlmtio  ariiolo* 

I  had  yma  wire  on       wa^  ba(^  in  letas  than 
f Ifteaii  mimit@s  ml  horpe  yoni  recelTod  it  0*  £• 

Molosed  y»a  will  find  lacr  dedsictlons  irith 
farerence  to  the  first  ixetalmeat  of  th3  ^iroT 
oaxmscripts* 

I  did  not  hasre  m  oppsrtonity  to  check  vsp  on  the 
chronology  of  the  letter  dated   Jialy  22,  1848. 
^tiers  mm  Lint^ln  on  that  ds^  or  ahoot  that  time* 
HM  he  r«^£aii3ie^  to  f ashington  from  hie  speaking  itizieraxy 
in  the  «a»t^ 

This  mre  does  ttek»  tesiiiese  good  for  tn* 
Briag  eo.  the  other  tastiiliiieiits* 


Sincerely, 


The  Siltor 

York  Tiafis  Book  HerlOT 

Bear  sirs 

Ton  will  please  find  attached  to 
this  letter  a  carTton  co-pj  of  sone  observations 
on  the  recent  Xiincoln  article  In  the 
December  Atlantic* 

These  findiai^  have  heen  forwarded 
to  the  editor  of  the  Atlsntic,  &id  I  think 
they  will  voice  the  f^^eral  opinion  <rfr 
sttidente  of  X*ineoinissia« 

I  eho^d  he  very  glad  to  learn  yonr 
reaction  towsrds  this  ia3eh  discos sed  ssagazice 
artlclet 

%«p6ctfally  jaam^ 


Director 

Lincoln  Bistorleal  Heseardi  Fonndat  i4>tt 

LAffsS 


Sjr  dear  My.  3ar?ettt 

afeX©  to  spesfc  with  laore  autlsinty  os.  ^  ^imia^ 

Men  tefcea  im  %o  mm  oxtmat  cit  least,  ^  tba  po^ll^ 
eation  of  letters  credited  tc  Umoto  sMoh  £i«  aev®r 
emad  toe  ^i^tton.       If  all  of  thalr  Liacola  aaau-  . 
aerltjta  .sr©  witter,  la  tte  sc.ni«  hajid  as  tliat  a|>p<aariBg. 
In  tlte  !>@c«na>0r  Issna,  I  sa^ot  f«#l  tot  «©  laay  astl- 

I  shfmld  lik»  t»»3r  nneli  ta  laafn  owa 
autlaa  to  tl3S»«  fae6i3jUls3  and  wmm  appr«oiatl«  &  wrd 
f  wmt  y^yeu 

If  tM©  fomidatlcm  mm  you  In  w  wa^r, 


Chicago,  December  1,  1928, 

Dear  Mr.  Warren: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  that  came  this 
morning.     Of  course  I  agree  with  you  that  the  letters  are  not 
Lincoln's  either  in  handwriting  or  composition. 

Your  theory  that  Sarah  Calhoun  wrote  the  memoranda 
and  at  the  same  time  wrote  the  contents  of  the  two  letters  at 
the  dictation  of  John  Calhoun,  from  his  recollection  of  letters 
which  he  had  received  from  Lincoln  and  destroyed,  is  plausible 
and  might  be  convincing,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  Atlantic 
publishes  marginal  book  annotations  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  Lincoln,  which  appear  to  be  in  the  same  hand,  and 
announces  the  future  publication  of  an  "amazing"  amount  of  other 
material  yet  to  be  published. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  alleged  Lincoln  letters  published 
in  the  December  issue  are  not  in  Lincoln's  handwriting  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  they  are  not  Lincoln's  composition.     The  m.atters 
touched  on  in  the  letters  —  slavery  —  injustice  —  cruelty  — 
and  Lincoln's  Mother  are  the  things  that  everyone  knows  must  have 
interested  Lincoln,  so  v/e  have,  what  is  called  a  discovery,  of- 
fered as  a  new  message  from  Lincoln,  containing  the  ideas  that 
would  have  interested  Lincoln,  presented  in  language  and  style 
wholly  unlike  Lincoln's  and  in  a  handwriting  which  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  letters  written  about  the  same  time  by 
Lincoln's  hand,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us. 

Coming  a.s  it  does,  the  -^'message*'"  from  Lincoln  produced 
by  the  Atlantic  is  very  much  like  the  messages  dravm  from  the 
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spirit  world  by  the  intervention  of  "mediums".  Unquestionably 
the  whole  thing  is  a  hoax.     The  difficulty  is  to  determine 
whether  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  which  acts  as  the  "medium"  has 
been  imposed  upon,  or  whether  it  is  merely  acting  as  the  "happy 
medium"  and  will  later  disclose,  to  its  readers,  the  true  story 
of  the  origin  of  the  letters  and  explain  the  reasons  for  per- 
petrating the  hoax. 

The  theory  that  the  Atlantic  will  later  disclose  that 
they  had  knowingly  permitted  the  hoax  to  be  published  in  its 
columns  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  chuckle  or  a  moral  for 
their  readers^  when  explained  in  a  later  issue,  finds  support  in 
fact  tha,t  on  pages  843  and  845  of  their  magazine  they  have  printed 
a  facsimile  of  letters  signed  A.  Lincoln  and  on  page  849  they 
have  printed  a  page  from  Sally  Calhoun's  fipcord,  all  three  of 
which  are  obviously  in  the  handwriting  of  the  same  individual 
with  scarcely  any  attempt  made  to  conceal  the  similarity  except 
that  in  writing  Sally  Calhoun's  record  you  will  notice  a  stub 
pen  was  used,   (the  writer  of  the  three  letters  being  unaware 
that  in  '48  the  quill  pens  were  used  instead  of  the  steel  pens 
which  we  use  today) . 

A  comparison  of  the  capital  J's,  capital  F's  and 
capital  I's  in  the  three  letters  is  sufficiently  convincing  to 
a  layman,   (without  going  into  further  detail)  of  the  fact  tha.t 
the  three  were  written  by  the  same  individual.    IChile  a  mere 
glance  at  an  original  letter  written  by  Lincoln  at  theit  period 
is  sufficient  to  disclose  the  utter  lack  of  his  characteristic 
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touch  in  the  writing  of  either  of  the  letters  credited  to  him 
and  reproduced  in  the  magazine.     SO)  if  the  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  saw  these  three  letters  at  the  same  time,   it  is  dif- 
ficulet  to  believe  that  he  could  have  failed  to  notice  the  dis- 
similarity of  the  handwriting  of  the  letters  when  compared  with 
the  authentic  handwriting  of  Lincoln.     Moreover,  you  will  note 
in  the  announcement  it  is  stated  that  the  letters  were  submitted 
to  Miss  Tarbell,  Dr.  Barton  and  Herbert  Putnam,  but  the  Atlantic 
is  very  careful  to  refrain  from  printing  in  the  magazine  the 
opinion  or  comments  of  these  or  any  other  parties  to  whom  they 
may  have  submitted  the  letters.     If  any  of  the  three  would  have 
been  willing  to  say  that  the  letters,   in  their  opinion,  were 
genuine,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Atlantic  would  have  published 
their  opinions,   if  their  "discovery"  was  intended  to  merit 
serious  consideration. 

I  have  compared  these  letters  to  a  message  from  the 
spirit  world.     As  you  know,  you  may  go  to  a  medium  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  adequgite  to  him,   (though  inadequate  for  the  service) 
you  may  receive  a  message  from  the  spirit  v/orld,  but  as  a  rule 
these  messages  have  proven  disappointing  to  the  recipient  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  character  of  the  message  seems  never  to  rise 
above  the  inventive  genius  of  the  medium. 

Benjamin  Franklin  has  been  dead  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  quarter.     If,  as  the  mediums  say,  the  spirit  of  Franklin 
can  communicate  with  the  world  of  today,  it  follows  that  he  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  progress  made  on  this  planet,  and  it  might 
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also  be  assumed  that  through  his  contacts  in  the  other  world  he 
had  added  something  to  the  great  store  of  knowledge  that  he  ac- 
quired in  his  lifetime.    Yet>  how  disappointing  it  is  when  .the 
only  messages  that  are  brought  to  us  from  Franklin  through  the 
spiritualistic  medium  are  found  to  contain  the  information  Qcf 
his  experiment  with  the  kite  or  a  garbled  quotation  from  Poor 
Richards  Almanac  and  so  it  is  with  spurious  letters.     The  mes- 
sages contained  in  the  letters  published  in  the  Atlantic  bear 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  words  and  thoughts  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  the  message  that  is  received  through  a  medium  for 
a  stipulated  fee  and  the  reason  is  the  same  since  the  forger 
can  no  more  produce  the  sentiments  of  Abraham  Lincoln  than  the 
spiritualist  can  bring  back  the  message  from  Franklin,  But 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  may  ha.ve  unwittingly  entered  upon  the  publication  of 
the  spurious  documents. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  argument  in  support  of 
such  a  theory.     This  morning  I  hastily  ran  through  the  indices 
in  the  last  44  bound  volumes  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  —  from 
January,  1906  to  December,  1927  inclusive.     In  the  528  monthly 
numbers  of  the  Atlantic,  I  found  the  name  "Lincoln"  appeared 
but  four  times  under  the  L's  in  the  subject  index.     The  four 
articles  on  Lincoln  that  appeared  during  that  period  were 
contained  in  the  Februa.ry  issue  of  1920,  February  issue  of  1922 
and  the  February  and  March  issues  of  1925,  the  total  comprising 
approximately  27  pages  of  printed  matter. 

Though  the  Atlantic  may  fail  to  startle  the  world  of 


Lincoln  admirers,  with  its  "amazing"  discoveries,  still  we 
cannot  fail  to  "be  pleased  to  observe  that  the  Atlantic  has 
at  last  discovered  "Abraham  Lincoln"  and  considering  the 
unbridled  enthusia.sm  of  the  editor  over  the  haxDkneyed  phrases 
which  he  presents,  we  must  surely  envy  the  delight  and  pleasure 
that  will  be  his  when  he  "discovered"  the  authent ic  letters  as 
preserved  in  any  of  the  standard  editions  of  Lincoln's  works. 


Kr.  Olllrer  P,  Barrett 
First  latloaal  msk  BaiXdiag 
Chicago,  minoiB 

By  d«ar  Mr,  Barretts 

Tou  nay  feel  mire  that  I  enjoyed  reading  your  observa- 
tlcm  on  tlje  Atlantic  Honthly  Kagazine  article  and  the  attitud* 
which  the  Sditor  wa®  taking* 

After  re-reading  again  the  introdijctory  portion  of 
the  article  prepared  hy  the  Bdltor,  I  ara  convinced  that  his  posi- 
tive statement  about  the  authenticity  of  the  records,  leaves  no 
opportunity  for  any  hoas  on  the  part  of  the  Maeajiine, 

I  think  they  smst  have  secured  original  letters 
sonets?here  or  they  would  not  have  been  bold  enough  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions on  the  strength  of  a  gemine  LiiKSoln  collection. 

They  have,  however,  I  will  admit,  stirred  up  a  havoc 
with  their  first  article  vhich  may  be  this  Magazine's 

I  expect  to  be  in  Chicago  in  about  two  weeks  and  have 
written  Dr.  Schmidt  about  the  possibility  of  gettin^j  together 
a  small  group  to  talk  over  the  situation. 

I  have  soffie  new  infornation  on  the  subject  and  some 
other  phases  that  might  be  well  to  disclose  about  the  efforts 
that  are  being  put  forth  now  to  discover  the  material  line  of 
Lincoln's  family. 

\fhat  vouli  be  discussed  at  this  small  ojeeting,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  for  publication. 

I  have  never  as  yet  had  the  privilc^f^e  of  seeing  your 
iaarvelou3  collection  of  Lincolniana  and  I  have  looked  forward 
with  some  anticipation  to  the  time  when  that  privilege  is  mine. 

This  Foundation  has  been  established  to  serve  Lovers 


Mr.  Olliver  Barrett 


Deceaber  4,  1928. 


of  Lincoln  and  its  Director  awaits  your  pleasure  at  any  time. 


aespect fully  yours. 


Bi rec  tor , 

Lincoln  iBiatorical  Hesearch  Foundati on* 


LAWtCZ 

Louis  A,  Warreit 


fk»  Atla&lie  iSsB^CLy  for  J3«e«mber»  1©38 


flie  f  irst  litsMmat  of  tli«  wMiOlj  ad'f^rt.liiod  Liacola  wttiSj^, 
K^lch  i&  facsimile  in  tk^  Atla&ilc  Mba^y  fi»r  Deoeaa^r,  iirrit&s 

•QBie  eritieal  ol^serratioiiB*  1^  «xMbit  i»3liid««  tuo  Xett^  addntseed 
to  John  a«3Ufiom  and.  si^ed  ^  Alraii^  Llncolni  a         of  ni@m(ira»dft 
vritt^  l3Qr  Smh  S«^L2im»{a»d  a  ooaaentgos  t}i€»  piE@e  of  a  l}ook,said  to  hm6 
hem  «ritt«ffi  V  Iiix^Iiw.' 

$%  £|)friiars  to  8HS  tlmt  ^«  liandwrltisg  oa  all  £oixr  of  1^ 
doemaeBtH  19  ^  the  sarae  hand,  wif3i<mt  aajr  «tt«s^t  to  diepdUHi  tiso  vritlsig 
ia  a  flixt^e  iiuitsneo*    Zt  ie  &ot  likf!l|^  that  Liacola  wrote  the  mmrm^ 
of  Saraik  G^hooBy  m       ren^aslMl  itjr  of  a '  ce^a^a  imtliori^ip  f sIIb  vspon  her» 

Hie  einiletri^  of  tbe  0£#ltflil  lettsara  to  tlie  mm%  motiea'bie  feature 
la  the  doeotQ^B^e*  A  flo\3aflsh  @t  Vm  fl|9f roadat  of  ea<^  c^ipit^stX  letter  is 
ooselstGi^  thro^j^etit  £»M  shows  to  adin^ta^e  la  th&  ?*e»  Z*e»         jiaid  ii*e» 
Idui  peoidiar  Z*a  stixbd  out  in  e&eh  of  Uie  four  fm&iMllem^  Thcgr  are 
taMd  So  often  and  alw^^  saade  Mth  sroolta  fliid««aterlstie  flotiri^»  that  they 
stand  outLincoIn  was  ted  m  Ink  Imt         a  direot'  attend  m  the  ea^ltale* 
1i«  o^^ital  A  in  the  ei^ature   of  t^e  preeid^t  is  s^f  iaieat  in  itself 
to  ^[ooetioa  f»f  the  validly  of  the  wrltii^  credited  to  him,  while  ^ 
oe^&tel  9  is  an  ijqpossihle  XtiBcolii  letter*  mi.  it  ^|ipears  %&  ^®  Ytx^* 
isiddle  of  the  oorTmi^^oiideiiee. 

ThB  f ignree  used  are  efa^ly  ooavliKJiag  thst  the  zsm&  hand 
the  mMmt  of  all  tiiie  witis^*  amd  tliat  Itincoln  ao^d  not  haire  heen  the 
ecathon   Tb»  eppr^edi  in  i^  letter  ei^t  is  mlik»   1^  Lincoln  ei^^t 
«ad  tibie  fla^  strsto  of  the  f  ij^curat  tm  is  Ji^t  ^e  reverse  of  that  tmed 
Igr  Iiinooln* 

fhe  :^tem^  #ride»oe  alone  mmtmm  one  id%Q  is  furmlliar 
l»incQln*s  atj^e  ^^t  the  Q»de  of  expression  is  aojlr  his«   Tltiere  is 
a  tone  of  effeaaina^  Ihroii^oixl  the  letters,  sad  m  endearing  as«  &i 
the  propsw  novns  that  is  not  to  he  fomd  ia  l«inaolni»  general  oorrwrpoa- 
deaee.       ^a^liaiestarjr  ooi^lusioa,  ^Tows  forever,^        m%  wsed  %gr 
I'lncoln  ia  letters  of  ttxia  klad.   His  met  ooiaioa  assa^  at  &ie  tin*  mt 
*Ioiare  as  everS 

fhe  sahs^^t  mtter  in  one  instam©  at  least  is  not  true  to  feet* 
fhe  liinoolas  sold  sdl  of  their  lead  -s^^  ^ley  left  IMlasia  for  Illinois 
■  md  ishete  itas  no  oc<msi<m  for  Oalhom  to  fo  to  aentryville,  Zadiana,  to 
look  filter  land  titles  or  sanreys  for  either  ]Lin<^la*8  B»^er  or  his 
step  asther,  as  late  as  the  date  of  tlH»  letter  relating  this  iaoideat* 
Calhom  ns^  hanre  reaidered  aosie  similar  serriee  to  the  pereats  of  Linoola 
la  Golw  Ooaaty,  HlisGis. 


jgmlm^jjjjjllg^ 

%0  hmi^gt^^im  «  mii>uwii^  «i  puma  aiSt 

iw»  nAHi  ft  4iiiii  sgmm  ^  lii  t«mi^  flMi  8P^«  «mI  HIM  yi^awi  ' 
nifti  Hmo       ^  igqiigii»Nfc  jit  m  iMi      Utt3i^«  mA 

Howdiii        IwqIwi  Hit  4  la  « 


fIbQ  wo&»  nf  ««|MiM^  ^vaKH^Mei       ^  Mtm  ImtI^k  ttoaoiXtf  • 
MaMtefilte^  Iflf  turn  fitBiiltlay  i^yih.  IMi#  wtaiijt* 

#iBWif|i»t  «ni  imH  ^  ONiSiM  Ixi  tteflliw  El»  nw%  uMit  tm 

S»  car  ^  at  ^lat  oaia^  JinwairtlK,  Siafta»  dMftgrt  ttilaolft* 

ca^  aant  laiii«tigMteK»  hDnm*  tii^       mwiv*  ^  MtoetSa^s  paf«au 


jpglQ^           59a«K|i  MlMMa  awita  1m»  MMfffiata  4mi  «1m  «t«t«  dgfai  tto 
Mlaiis  af      t«llft»  T.tea0ai  IM  wriHaa  i»  Ma  Mlamp  lsii«a|  ttai 
tlHi  tiMlwiifal^     aoai^  m      f^thap  oinftd  fanaiiNir  tttm»  thaia  S0  m 
■Itaiyt  |»  aia^Btla  liiaift  itiae     i^umg^  iaitvHai» 


The  Sarah  Calho-an  and  Abraham  Lincoln  Facsimile  Writings 

appearing  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December,  1928 


Some  observations  by  Louis  A,  Warren 


The  first  instalment  of  the  widely  advertised  Lincoln  writings  which 
appear  in  facsimile,  in  3!he  Atlantic  Ibnthly  for  December,  invites  some 
critical  observation.       The  exhibit  incl-adesjtFo  letters  addressed  to  John 
Calhoun  and  signed  —  Abraham  Lincolnj    a  page  of  memoranda  written  by  Sarah 
Calhoun;    and  a  short  cotianient  on  a  boolc  margin  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Abraiiam  Lincoln. 

Hhe  writing  in  all  four  of  these  facsimil6e  copies  is  all  by  the  same  hand. 
There  is  no  attenpt  whatever  to  disguise  the  handwiting,  although  the  memoranda 
is  written  with  a  different  pen  point.    The  capital  letters  which  are  consistent 
throughout,  especially  noticablc  in  the  making  of  the  P's,  I's,  J's,  and  L's^ 
are  sufficient  evidence  of  a  comrMn  origin.  Ttie  peculiar  capital  I' s  stand  oat 
in  each  writing. 

That  Lincoln  was  not  the  aublor  of  these  writings  can  be  supported  by 
many  arguments.    The  general  character  of  the  writing  such  as  spacing  between 
lines  and  between  words;  the  mslcing  of  the  letters  end  the  figures;  the 
conipliraentary  conclusion;  and  more  convincing  than  all  the  internal  evidence, 
all  combine  in  making  the  documents  signed  Abraham  Lincoln  spur4oB,s« 

Ftom  thesd  deductions  about  the  source  of  these  manuscripts  it 
appears  that  the  responsibility  for  all  of  them  rests  xspon  Sarah  Calhoun, 
I  am  confident  that  the  autlior  of  the  magazine  article  has  made  a  mistake 
in  setting  forth  Sarali  Calhoun  as  the  daughter  of  John  Calhoun,  when  iahe 
should  have  referred  to  Sarah  Calhoun  as  the  wife  of  John  Calhom,  He  had  no 
daughters  by  the  hame  of  Sraah  according  to  an  early  biographer,  Calhoun 
was  not  married  until  December  1831,  his  first  two  children  were  sons  and 
his  oldest  daugtxter  could  not  have  been  over  twelve  years  old  at  the  time  the 
Meiaoranda  were  written.  The  comment  in  facsimile  on  the  margin  of  Hewnrn's 
Elafetoric  and  in  the  same  hand  as  the  Memoranda,  must  have  been  written  by  a 
mother  and  not  a  young  girl,    A  nother  with  children  might  easily  form  the 
habit  of  speaking  of  her  husband  as  "Father,"    It  was  this  form  of  address 
that  undoubtedly  led  the  writer  of  the  magazine  article  to  conclude  that 
Sarah  was  a  daughter  of  John  Calhoun, 

These  observations  are  made  on  the  assumption  that  there  has  been 
no  intention  to  defraud  on  the  part  of  any  one  connected  with  the  gathering 
or  release  of  these  four  facsimilies  thus  far  exhibited.    It  appears  to 
me  that  some  serious  mistakes  in  interpretation  have  been  made,  but  I  cannot 
feel  that  the  writer  of  the  letters  signed  —  A.  Lincoln,  made  any  atten^t 
to  cop^  the  handwriting  of  the  president,    John  Calhoun  may  have  received 
some  letters  from  Lincoln  which  were  lost  or  destroyed,  and  the  scribe  tried 
as  best  she  cou3.d  to  restore  the  contents  of  the  letters  as  remembered  by 
the  reci-nient.  Some  errors  in  the  context  could  be  explained  by  the  ex- 

Of  course  no  prophecies  are  in  order       to  what  we  may  expect  in 
the  subsequent  instalments* 


The  Sarah  Calhotin  and    Abraham  Lincoln    Pacsiirdle  Writings 

appearing  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December 


Some  Observations  by  Lowis  A,  Warren 


Handwriting 

The  handwriting  on  all  four  exhibits  ajyoearing  on  pages  84S,  845, 
849,  and  853  is  by  the  same  author. 

a.  The  flourish  at  the  approach  of  each  capital  is  consistent 
throughout.  Note  especially  the  F's,  L's,  I's,  J's.    The  pecialiar  I's 
alone, in  all  four  writings, is  strong  proof  of  a  common  source,- 

b«  Lincoln  wasted  no  ink  in  putting  dovm  his  letters.  His  capitals 
are  made  with  a  direct  attack  at  the  letter.  The  H' s  and  the  G's  are 
in^ossible  Lincoln  letters,  as  they  appear  in  the  facsimile  writings. 

c.  The  figures  used  are  equally  convincing  that  the  same  hand 
made  them  all»  Tlie  approach  in  the  figure  eight  is  not  Lincoln's  and 
the  final  stroke  in  the  figure  two  is  just  the  reverse  of  Lincoln* s» 

d.  The  two  Lincoln  signatures  are  iir3)ossible  due  to  the  same 
flourish  which  begins  the  A  in  a  loop. 


Internal  Evidence 

'Hie  mode  of  expression  thro\ighout  the  two  letters  bearing  Lincoln's 
signature  is  not  typical  of  his  written  declarations.    This  is  very 
convincing  to  one  farmiliar  with  his  style, 

a.  The  use  of  the  name  John  in  the  body  of  each  letter  is 
anti-Lincoln  in  its  setting. 

b.  l"here  is  a  trace  of  effeminacy  throughout  both  letters, 

c.  The  complimentary  closing  "Yours  forever,"  in  letters  of 
this  character  can  not  be  credited  to  Lincoln,    His  most  used  term 
at  this  time  was  "Yours  as  ever," 

d.  It  is  very  improbable  that  John  Calhoun  ever  went  to  Gent ryv ill e , 
Indiana  to  clear  land  for  either  Lincoln's  mother  or  his  step-mother. 

He  may  have  gone  to  a  point  near  Janesville,  Coles  Cotmty,  Illinois, 
to  make  some  investiga.tions  about  the  land  surveys  of  Lincoln' s  parents 
who  lived  there  from  1831    until  thei  r  deaths. 

Theory  -    Wlien  Sarah  Calhoun  wrote  her  Memoranda  she  also  wrote  down  the 
contents  of  tvro  letters  Lincoln  hhd  written  to  John  Calhoun,— but  sat  that 
time  destro5''edj- as  nearly  as  her  father  could  remember  them.    There  is  no 
attempt  to  disgutie  handwriting  or  attempt  deception. 


I  d«  not  tktixlk  th&%  tltiaf©  hm  feeea  any  at%®a|»t  m  thB  pmtt 
of  the  prssent  ^vBffT  of  tlies«  a^i^erlpis,  or  tl«^Q  foTiBef-ijr  ia 
^8«s®l9]i  df  them  1^  Bii«ii2«fare8«at    ar  deeeive.    X  »  |>oiitive  thftt 
«)iat  hd8  )>een  cldA®  to         in^lielt^r  to  these  records  hae  1ie«»  Mitf^qpft«A  l^u 
£Oo<  faith*  tt  is  very  ll^cfl7  that  Itincola  did  writo  to         Calhmaii  and 
posftihl^r  the  ftriclsal,  lettex^  wer®  lost  or  4leotrOi3r«d*    fhc»  CMhomi 
l^rovlded  the  detta  about  £«iiicol»  for  hJU  deo^ler  he  may  haar®  rmm^er&d.  theae 
totters  and  tried  to  iPeoall  their  oont^tt*  fhem  ^orah  Ci^hoim  wote  dsmi 
the  OMMirdadft  it  vouCll  he  nat^&l  for  h&r  to  i^rwocrre  the  extents  of  the 
letters  ^  diet&ted      her  faj^es»»  9hi«  ie         I  Ismlime  ^he  dM  aad  wo 
prohahi;f  haf«  ^e  gmr^  ^^umot  of  the  letters  p!e9B&vr9&  e(lthen3#i  soffie 
«rrors  &ppm»^' 

fhat  theps  are  mm^  TiilmMe  oOTtrihatioiis  to  £i3^oliii;3aft 
in  this  first  iji^stsHaKOit  of  the  l^laor  dooieitessts  m  are  ooinriac^*    Xt  Is  to  lie 
Iw^eA  lhat  ^e  X  otters  i^lilch  vere  eaxdiaaged  hotwe«»  Ahrt^m  UbfiaolA  ^ 
Mm  ^tled^,  md  frill  follow  in  faosindle  in  4'uue  tim,  are  mouestiozialljr 
femiiaie,  md  ^&t  the  coafidence   of  ^  jmhlioGiio  the  estire  series  of 
disosssiess  msy  he  restoredl* 


The  stamp  of  forgery»which  ^gveral  author! tlas  have 
plaoe4  on  the  alleged  Lincoln  «ailu4i&0dge  mantiaorlpte^iiepre^iidaft 
In  -^he  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Deoember  and  January*  is  very  evident 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Indiana  historian*  according  to 
|ijbuis  A»  Warren  of  Fort  Wayne,  who  is  here  for  the  gathering 
of  Historioal  sooietiss. 

Mr.  Warren,  director  of  the  Lincoln  Historical  Research 
Foundation,  sponsored  by  the  Lincoln    National  Life  Insurance  Co» 
was  interviewed  by  a  representative  of  the  Star  ^adthfida^his  to 
say  about  the  genuineness  o'"  the  manuscripts; 

«  The  letters  and  diaries  mention  incidents  related  to 
Lincoln  Indiana  Sistorlr  in  three  different  manuscripts  and  in 
each  instance  they  are  not  true  to  fact.  In  a  letter  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  said  to  have  written  to  John  Calhoun  he  thanks  Calhoun 
for  attending  to  some  titles  and  clearing  boundaries  of  property 
owned  by  his  mother  in  the  State  of  Indiana  as  late  as  1R48» 
The  Lincolns  sold  all  their  Indiana  land  when  they  left  for 
Illinois  in  ISSO*" 

"In  a  diary  said  to  have  been  written  by  Matilda 
Cameron,  cousin  of  Ann  Rutledge,  she  states  under  tha  date  of 
July  10,  1833,  that  'Abe  told  Ann  he  kept  company  with  two 
girls  in  Gentryville  the  place  he  used  to  livep*    When  the 
Linoolns  left  Indiana  in  1830  therewas  no  Gentryville  and 
the  village  xxizx  v^hich  eventually  grew  up  al^out  Gentry's 
storl®fffal3?S§f  ®  later  would  not  have  been  known  to  Lincoln 
as  early  -as  1833» 


"  The  tK^d  referanoe  to  Indiana  History  appears  ina  later 

enti?y  in  the  Cameron  dairy  it  refers  to  a  visit  <blffat  Davfed 

Turnham  aff«fBMy»nibe»8  from  Gentryville.  He  ia  the  constable 

which  bears  no  date 
from  there**    Thia  entry  was  Tuade  after  the  ftflSSy  before  cited  aiM 

not  Irater  than^  the  year  1835»    A  letter  which  Abrahaia  Lincoln  wrote 
to  David  Tunnham  on  October  33,  1860,  refutes  this  statement, 
as  the  following  exoeprt  from  the  original  will  reveal!  "I  t,ell 
remember  when  you  and  T  last  met  after  a  separation  of  fourteen 
years  at  the  orose  roods  voting  plaxse  in  the  fall  of  1844.  It  is  now 
sixteen  years  more  and  v?e  are  ho  longer  young  men*" 

"This  statement  clearly  inpliee  that  they  had  not  met  duriig 
the  fourteen  years  between  iaao  the  date  of  the  Lincoln's  departure, 
and  the  year  1844  the  date  of  Lincoln's  visit  to  his  old  home.  If 
Turnham  had  become  a  counstable  as  early  as  ia;i§,dItdoubt  vary  much 
if  Lincoln  .vould  have  heard  of  Itm^    The  same  falacy  in  speaking 
of  Gentryville  as  a  town  then  es&abliahed  *he»itaiujinl!iatil  fiiarsaid  to 
have  resided  is  noted  here*" 

"The  announcement  by  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
that  the  next  issue  would  conclude  the  series  appears  to  ba  ail 
admission  that  ajheething  has  gone  amiss.  The  preliminaty  announcement 
Of  this  series  said  it  would  continue  several  months,  but  the  third 
instalment  will  conclude  the  discussion." 


Lotiifj  A. 

Itiaooln  Eistorioal  Hgasearcb  ^imdatlon 
Fort  rii^fi,  lTid» 

The  letters    and   dinries  in  faycsimile  e2iiit)ited  In  the  Uinor 
e3»ll©ctioa  ryt  ^iaau3cript«,  released  in  the  Atlantic  fck>nthly.  contain 
three  refereiicea  to  Indiana.  In  eadi  instance  the  writer's  stateiacait  id 
mttenshle* 

In     letter  rhicSa  Afarahaia  Lincoln  1«  said  to  have  ^o'itten  to  John 
Calhoon,  tii^tiem  Is  made  of  ^mm  %^££ba  land  titles  in  poeoasimi  of 
S??JPoh  Bush  Lincoln  as  late  as  the  year  1340»    ^e  LSncolns  sold  all  their 
i^diat^  land  as  eetrly  aa  lo30»  aad  o?med  no  land  in  the  state  after  that 
date. 

The  diary  said  to  harre  been  T?ritten  "fe^r  MatUds  Cameron,  imder  the 
date  of   July  10,  1833  records  that:  "Ahe  told  Aon  he  kept  coiqpai]Qr  with 
tw>  girls  in  Oentryville,  the  place  he  used  to  live.*    The  villas  which 
grew  tap  a;e;o'an|^   Gentry*  s  store  after  tJie  Lincoln*  s  left  vjculd  net  have 

0 

heen  knoro  to  Lincoln  as  '^entryville  as  early  as  1833* 

Another  eaneerpt  from  the  Oameron  diary  of  1833  states  th^t  one  of  the 
boats  hroTi^t  to  Hew  Salcan,  «A  friend  of  Abe's  from  Genkrjnrillo     by  ths  nams 
of  Dave  ^Himham*    After  lincoln  had  nc«n  n<aiilnato.l  fcr  tho  presidency  he  wrote 
to  David  'i'-umilriaai  and  said;  •*!  well  retaeobor  'jAiea.   yon  and  I  last   set  after  a 
separation  of  fotifcteen  years  at  the  cross  roswis  voting  pl^soe  in  the  fsll  of 
lQ^j>4,*^    ^lin  lett-.er  clearly  iirplies  th'it  daring  the  fo\irteen  years  tet':?©^ 
1830  and  1844  thoy  had  not  asR;pcin.tcd  ^itb  each  other. 


"  The  third  reference  to  Indiana  history  appears  ina  later 
entry  in  the  Cameron  dairy  it  refers  to  a  visit  of  »  Dav6d 

Turnham  a  friend  of  Abe »8  from  Gentryville.  He  is  the  constable 

which  bears  no  date 
from  there,*    This  entry^^was  made  after  the  tnt^y  before  cited  arid 

not  later  than  the  year  1835,    A  letter  which  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote 

to  David  Tunnham  on  October  33,  1860,  refutes  this  statement, 

as  the  following  exceprt  from  the  original  will  reveal:  "I  well 

remember  when  you  and  I  last  met  after  a  separation  of  fourteen 

years  at  the  cross  roads  voting  place  in  the  fall  of  1844,  It  is  now 

sixteen  years  more  and  we  are  ho  longer  young  men." 

"This  statement  clearly  inplies  that  they  had  not  met  duriig 
the  fourteen  years  between  I8d0  the  date  of  the  Lincoln»s  departure, 
and  the  year  1844  the  date  of  Lincoln's  visit  to  his  old  home.  If 
Turnham  had  become  a  counstable  as  early  ae  1835,  I  doubt  very  much 
if  Lincoln  would  have  heard  of  hU«    The  same  falacy  in  speaking 
of  Gentryville  as  a  town  then  established  Wheri  Tiirnham  is  .said  to 
have  resided  is  noted  here#" 

"The  announcement  by  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
that  the  next  issue  would  conclude  the  series  appears  to  be  ail 
admission  that  something  has  gone  aiBiss.  The  preliminaty  announcemebt 
Of  this  series  said  it  would  continue  several  months,  but  the  third 
instalment  will  conclude  the  discussion. " 


Miss  Georgia  L.  Osborne  Doubts  The 
Aiilknticity  Of  Lincoln  Letters 
Being  Published  !n  Atkntic  Monthly 


Doul^t   lliat  tliere  are  any  letters 
from  Ann  Rutledge  to  Abraham  L^n- 
;  colli    ill    existence,   is   expressed  by 
I  Miss  Georgia  L.   Osborne,  secretary 
'  of   tlie   Illinois   State   Historical  so- 
I  ciety.    Hiss  Osborne's  statement  was 
,  contained  in  a  telegram  sent  to  El- 
lery  Sedgwick,  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  before  that  magazine^-bcsan 
publishing-  the  series  of  Llncohi  let- 
ters    which     have     been  brantled 
"fakes"   by   The   Lincoln  Centennial 
;\ES()ciatioii.  throiis-h  I'aul   M.  Aiisle. 


the  executive  secretary  of  the  associ- 
ation. 

Miss  Osborne's  statement  reveaU- 
that  Scdpwick  wii-ed  asking  for  a 
photostatic  copy  of  any  known  letter 
by  Ann  Rutledj^e.  Jliss  Osliorne  re- 
plied that  slie  doiilited  tlie  existence 
of  any  sucli  letter.  The  telcgTams 
follow: 

"Miss  Georgia  Osborne. 
"Secretary    Illinois    State  Historical 
society, 

"At  Miss  Tarhell's  suggestion  am 
asking  whether  your  society  has  let- 
ter or  autograph  of  Ann  Rutledge. 
Have  secured  extraordinary  collec- 
tion of  letters  wliose  authenticity  we 
wish  to  estbalish.  Greatly  cesire 
photostat  an.s-  known  letter  of  Ann 
FUitledge.  Glad  to  pay  any  incidental 
expejises  and  ask  your  kind  co-oper- 
ation. 

"Atlantic  Monthly. " 
Miss  Osborne's  reply  follows: 
"Ellery  Sedgwick,  editoi-, 
"Atlantic  Monthly-, 
"Bo.ston. 

"We  have  no  letters  Ann  Rutledge. 
Doubt  their  existence.  V 
"Georpa  L.  Osborne." 
Judge  L.  B.  Stringer  of  Lincoln,  a 
close  studejit  of  Lincoln's  life,  also 
doubts  the  jjjuthenticity  of  letters  be- 
ing publifihe|?  in  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly. He  points  out  that  the  letters 
show  a  lack  of  information  as  to  New 
Salem  surroundings  and  calls  special 
attention  to  the  mis-use  of  Graham 
Mentor's  name.  IMentor  was  the  New 
Salem  school  master. 

Mr.  Angle,  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Lincoln  Centennial  associa- 
Tii.n,  in  n  siatement  today  said  that 
the  association  had  not  as  yet  passed 
jud.ynient  on  the  supposed  letters 
from  Ann  Rutledge  to  Lincoln. 

The  special  bulletin  of  the  associa- 
tion, now  being  printed,  applies  only 
to  the  three  Lincoln  items  printed  in 
the  December  is.sue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  None  of  these  concerns  the 
supposed  Ann  Rutledge-Lincoln  cor- 
respondence. Two  are  letters  from 
Lincoln  to  George  Calhoun  while  the 
third  is  a  marginal  note  on  a  book 
which  Lincoln  is  supposed  to  have 
owned.  The  Lincoln  Centennial  as- 
sociation bulletin  states  that  the  as- 
sociation does  not  presume  to  pass 
judgment  on  items  not  printed  .in 
facsimile  or  on  letters  .\'et  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

"Further  proof  of  the  spurious 
character  of  the  three  Lincoln  items 
published  in  the  December  issue  of 
the  magazine  will  be  forthcoming  in 
the  near  future,"  Mr.  Angle  states. 
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ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  LINCOLN  LETTERS  SPURIOUS. 


Some  three  weeks  ago  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  announced  for  publication 
in  the  near  future  a  serial  by  Wilma 
Frances  Minor  entitled  "Lincoln  the 
Lover,"  purporting  to  contain  hither- 
to unpublished  letters  from  Lincoln 
to  Ann  Rutledge,  from  Ann  to  Lin- 
coln, and  from  Lincoln  to  other 
friends,  together  with  the  diary  of 
Matilda  Cameron,  'Ann's  cousin  and 
bosom  friend,'  and  the  'affectionate 
record'  of  Sally  Calhoun,  daughter 
of  John  Calhoun.  This  materkl  was 
announced  as  the  first  documentary 
record  of  the  love  of  Lincoln  and 
Ann  Rutledge,  an  episode  which 
careful  students  have  generally  con- 
sidered largely  apocryphal. 

The  first  installment  of  this  serial 
appeared  in  the  December  issue  of 
the  Atlantic,  recently  put  on  sale.  It 
consists  of  two  parts:  an  introduc- 
tion by  the  editor,  and  the  article 
by  Miss  Minor  in  which  the  first 
of  the  newly  discovered  letters  and 
memoranda  are  published.  There 
are  two  letters  supposedly  from 
Lincoln,  several  comments  reputed 
to  have  been  written  by  him  on  the 
margins  of  books  he  owned,  and  sev- 
eral memoranda  written  by  Sally 
Calhoun.  Four  of  these  items  are 
printed  in  facsimile:  a  letter  from 
Lincoln  to  John  Calhoun,  dated 
Washington,  July  22,  1848;  a  letter 
from  Lincoln  to  John  Calhoun  v\rhich 


lacks  the  date  line;  a  notation  by 
Lincoln  on  the  margin  of  a  page  in 
Newman's  "Rhetoric";  and  a  memo- 
randum written  by  Sally  Calhoun 
at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  June  2,  1848. 

Both  the  editor  and  Miss  Minor 
describe  in  detail  the  manner  in 
which  these  documents  came  into 
the  author's  possession.  Matilda 
Cameron  is  given  as  the  first  pos- 
sessor. (How  she  received  them  is 
not  stated.)  From  her  they  passed 
to  Sally  Calhoun,  who  in  turn  de- 
livered them  to  two  friends,  Mar- 
garet Morrison  and  Elizabeth  Hirth. 
Then  Elizabeth  and  Margaret  gave 
the  papers  to  Elizabeth's  brother, 
Frederick  Hirth,  who  retained  them 
until  his  death  in  1907.  Frederick 
Hirth's  widow  gave  them  to  Miss 
Minor's  mother,  from  whom  Miss 
Minor  has  received  them  "with  the 
understanding  that  they  must  be 
given  out  to  the  people  of  America." 

The  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
outlines  the  tests  to  which  the  docu- 
ments were  subjected  when  they 
were  presented  to  him  for  publica- 
tion. First  the  paper  was  analyzed, 
then  the  ink,  and  both  found  to  be 
of  sufficient  age.  Next  the  hand- 
v^r'riting  was  examined.  "With  great- 
ly enlarged  facsimiles,  a's  were  com- 
pared with  a's  and  so  on  through  the 
alphabet.  Upstrokes,  downstrokes, 
flourishes — every    characteristic  of 
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penmanship  was  carefully  consid- 
ered. With  every  test  the  genuine- 
ness became  more  and  yet  more 
certain." 

In  the  face  of  this  unqualified  en- 
dorsement from  one  of  the  foremost 
magazines  of  the  United  States  it 
seems  presumptuous,  at  first  sight, 
to  brand  these  documents  as  spur- 
ious. Yet  the  proof  of  the  fictitious 
character  of  at  least  some  of  them 
is  too  overwhelming  to  be  balanced 
by  the  endorsement  of  any  maga- 
zine, no  matter  how  high  its  stand- 
ard of  trustworthiness.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  presume  to  question  the 
genuineness  of  those  documents  yet 
to  be  published.  We  do  not  charge 
Miss  Minor  or  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
with  forgery.  But  we  do  say  that 
the  three  Lincoln  items  printed  in 
facsimile  in  the  December  issue  of 
the  magazine  were  not  written  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  that  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Lincoln  marginal 
notes  and  the  Calhoun  memoranda 
is  at  best  extremely  doubtful. 

In  the  first  place,  critical  exam- 
ination reveals  a  startling  weakness 
in  the  chain  of  circumstances  by 
which  these  documents  have  been 
transmitted  from  Lincoln's  day  to 
the  present.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  from  Matilda  Cameron  they 
passed  to  Sarah  or  Sally  Calhoun, 
who  remained  their  sole  owner  for 
an  undefined  period.  It  will  also  be 
remembered  that  Sally  Calhoun, 
both  by  the  author's  statement  and 
by  her  own  letter  printed  on  the  last 
page  of  the  article,  is  described  as 
the  daughter  of  John  Calhoun  of 
Springfield,  Lincoln's  friend  and 
benefactor. 

According  to  John  Carroll  Power's 
"History  of  the  Early  Settlers  of 
Sangamon  County,"  John  Calhoun 
was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
in  1808.  He  came  to  Springfield  in 
1830,  and  on  December  29  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  married  Sarah  Cutter. 


Nine  children  were  born  of  this 
marriage:  (1)  John,  (2)  Andrew, 
(3)  Elizabeth,  (4)  Seth  J.,  (5)  Al- 
bert, (6)  Martha,  (7)  Susan,  (8) 
Mary,  and  (9)  James.  There  is  no 
mention  of  a  daughter  named  Sarah 
or  Sally. 

In  a  matter  of  so  much  importance 
it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the 
general  reliability  of  Povs/er's  "His- 
tory". It  is  a  compilation  of  gene- 
alogical and  biographical  data  un- 
dertaken at  the  request  of  the  Old 
Settlers'  Society  of  Sangamon  Coun- 
ty, and  published  in  1876  after  four 
years  of  intensive  work  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  Material  was  gath- 
ered by  personal  interview  wher- 
ever possible,  and  otherwise  by 
mail.  The  completeness  of  the  data 
regarding  members  of  the  Calhoun 
family  living  at  the  time  of  publica- 
tion— Seth  J.,  Martha,  Mary,  James 
and  Mrs.  Calhoun  resided  in  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas ;  Susan,  married  to 
Virgil  W.  Parker,  lived  in  Atchison, 
Kansas ;  and  Elizabeth,  married  to 
Lt.  Henry  Jackson,  lived  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. — leads  inescapably  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  author  ob- 
tained his  information  from  one  or 
more  members  of  the  immediate 
family.  To  the  objection  that  Sarah 
or  Sally  may  have  been  a  middle 
name  by  which  one  of  the  girls  was 
familiarly  known,  it  may  be  an- 
swered that  middle  initials  are  given 
for  most  names  in  Power's  "His- 
tory", and  that  their  omission  in  the 
case  of  the  Calhouns  would  indicate 
that  the  children  bore  one  name 
only.  The  argument  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  for  one  of  the  sons — 
Seth — a  middle  initial  is  given. 

Comparison  of  the  facsimiles 
printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  with 
genuine  Lincoln  letters  of  the  same 
approximate  date  confirms  the  sus- 
picion raised  by  the  apparent  non- 
existence of  Sarah  Calhoun.  In 
order  that  the  reader  may  make  his 
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own  comparisons  one  of  the  Atlantic 
letters  is  reproduced  here  together 
with  a  genuine  letter  written  only 
three  weeks  earlier.  The  dissimilar- 
ity is  at  once  evident.  Lincoln's 
writing  is  smooth,  even,  well  spaced. 
The  writing  in  the  Atlantic  letter  is 
cramped,  uneven  and  rakish.  Com- 
parison of  individual  characters  re- 
veals too  many  differences  to  be 
mentioned.  There  are  other  physical 
differences.  Rarely  if  ever  did  Lin- 
coln write  the  name  of  the  addressee 
in  the  lower  left  hand  corner  of  his 
letters.  He  never,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  began  a  sentence  with  a 
small  letter,  as  is  the  case  in  the  elev- 
enth and  eighteenth  lines  in  the  Cal- 
houn letter.  And  until  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  he  habitually  used 
a  short  dash  instead  of  a  period.  Yet 
in  the  Calhoun  letter  dashes  are  used 
only  twice — in  the  date  line  and  in 
the  fifth  line  of  the  text.  In  neither 
instance  would  a  period  have  been 
appropriate. 

The  text  of  the  Atlantic  letters 
reveals  their  spurious  character  as 
completely  as  their  physical  appear- 
ance. Lincoln's  prose  was  always 
smooth  and  clear.  These  letters  are 
stilted,  and  as  for  clarity,  who  can 
make  meaning  from  these  sentences, 
taken  from  the  undated  Calhoun  let- 
ter: "I  never  trapped  an  animal  in 
my  life  and  slavery  to  me  is  just 
that  both  filling  my  soul  with  ab- 
horrence, do  not  espouse  my  vindi- 
cation, it  is  only  the  tongue  of  the 
wise  who  can  offend  and  they  are 
incapable  of  such  an  act,  hence  I 
shall  pursue  my  wonted  course 
though  half  the  world  disagrees  with 
me  c 

Specific  words  and  phrases  in  the 
Atlantic  letters  stick  out  like  sore 
thumbs.  The  salutation  of  the  let- 
ter of  July  22,  1848— "Dear  Old 
Friend" — is  totally  unlike  Lincoln, 
who  rarely  deviated  from  the  formal 


in  beginning  his  letters.  Even  the 
intensely  personal  letters  to  Joshua 
Speed,  Whose  intimacy  with  Lincoln 
was  of  the  closest  kind,  begin  with 
"Dear  Speed,"  or  "My  dear  Speed". 
And  the  times  when  Lincoln  re- 
peated the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  was  writing  in  the  body 
of  his  letters  can  almost  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Yet  in 
the  two  letters  to  Calhoun  "Dear 
John"  or  "John"  is  interjected  five 
separate  times.  The  conclusion, 
"Yours  forever,"  is  as  foreign  to  the 
true  Lincoln  as  the  salutation. 

Inexactness  in  the  use  of  words 
is  another  means  of  detection.  Years 
of  legal  training,  coupled  with  the 
study  of  Euclid,  probably  impressed 
upon  Lincoln  the  necessity  of  find- 
ing words  which  expressed  his 
meaning  with  complete  exactness. 
His  ability  to  find  such  words,  and 
his  tenacity  in  holding  to  them,  is 
well  illustrated  by  his  insistence  on 
the  exact  phraseology  of  the  famous 
"House  Divided"  statement  with 
which  his  campaign  against  Doug- 
las for  the  senatorship  opened.  What 
must  we  think  when  we  find  in  let- 
ters supposedly  Lincoln's  such 
statements  as,  "it  is  only  the  tongue 
of  the  wise  who  can  offend  and  they 
are  incapable  of  such  an  act,"  or 
"sometimes  I  feel  a  very  tired  old 
man  doubting  my  efficiency  [sic]  for 
this  position"?  What  must  we  think 
when  we  find  the  author  of  the  same 
letters  referring  to  his  ability  to  give 
his  best  to  the  world  as  an  "in- 
heritance" from  his  stepmother  ?  We 
can  hardly  escape  the  conclusion 
that  if  these  letters  are  genuine,  the 
entire  body  of  Lincoln's  correspond- 
ence is  spurious. 

To  dissimilarites  in  appearance 
and  differences  in  style  can  be  added 
evidence  from  specific  statements  in 
the  Atlantic  letters.  I  quote  the  first 
half  of  the  letter  to  Calhoun: 
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ONE  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  LETTERS. 
(Reproduced  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  criticism  only.) 
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A  GENUINE  LINCOLN  LETTER.    SOMEWHAT  REDUCED. 
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"H.  R.  Washington,  July  22—1848 
"Dear  Old  Friend 

Yours  of  May  6th  is  received,  it 
greatly  amused  me  to  note  your 
comments  on  our  recent  House  con- 
flict. You  are  right,  no  sooner  do 
we  battle  one  thing  through — than 
we  gird  on  our  armor  for  the  next 
fray.  Sometimes  I  feel  a  very  tired- 
old  man  doubting  my  efficiancy  for 
this  position,  then  again  I  hoist  my 
colors  and  rejoice  in  my  opportuni- 
ties. Jed  was  here  and  called  on  me 
about  a  month  ago.  he  told  me  of 
your  trip  to  Gentryville  and  your 
clearing  the  boundries,  titles  etc." 

From  the  foregoing  quotation  it 
appears  that  Lincoln  learned  of  Cal- 
houn's visit  to  Indiana  from  "Jed", 
who  visited  him  about  the  22nd  of 
June.  It  also  appears  that  Jed  re- 
sided in  Indiana.  Assuming  that  to 
be  the  case,  and  assuming  that  he 
went  direct  from  home  to  Washing- 
ton and  called  upon  Lincoln  imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival,  he  could 
hardly  have  left  Indiana  later  than 
June  15.  Now,  since  in  his  letter  of 
May  6  Calhoun  had  not  mentioned 
his  Indiana  trip — "Jed  .  .  .told  me 
of  your  trip  to  Gentryville" — Cal- 
houn must  have  gone  there  sometime 
between  May  6  and  June  15.  But 
at  this  time,  and  for  the  past  six 
years,  Calhoun  had  been  clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Sangamon  County. 
The  presumption  that  he  was  in 
Springfield  acting  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  even  the  few  court  records 
which  remain  of  the  hundreds  filed 
in  1848  show  his  signature  on  May 
10.  13,  15,  16,  20,  24,  29,  and  June  19 
and  26.  Moreover,  Sally  Calhoun's 
memorandum  dated  St.  Joe  Mo.  June 
2,  1848.  locates  him  there.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  he  could 
have  left  Springfield  on  May  29,  been 
in  St.  Joe,  Missouri,  on  June  2,  gone 
from  there  to  Gentryville,  Indiana, 


on  a  surveying  expedition,  and  been 
back  in  Springfield  by  June  19.  Con- 
ditions of  travel  in  1848  were  too 
difficult — nor  were  judges  like  Sam- 
uel H.  Treat  quite  so  lenient  with 
their  clerks.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  the  letter  and  the  memorandum 
can  both  be  genuine. 

Immediately  following  the  refer- 
ence to  Calhoun's  Gentryville  trip 
comes  this  statement:  "Dear  John 
at  this  time  I  Want  to  extend  my 
deepest  gratitude  for  the  service  ren- 
dred  my  Mother."  The  inference 
that  Calhoun  cleared  "boundries, 
titles,  etc.."  on  land  in  which  Lin- 
coln's stepmother  retained  an  inter- 
est is  inescapable.  But  in  1848 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  had  no  interest 
in  any  land  at  Gentryville.  When 
Thomas  Lincoln  removed  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Indiana  he  entered  160 
acres,  but  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish 80  acres  of  this  before  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  patent  to  the 
other  half.  In  the  winter  of  1829-30 
he  sold  his  holding  to  James  Gentry. 

The  letter  of  July  22  concludes 
with  "Mary  is  well  thank  the  Lord 
and  joins  in  love  to  you  and  yours." 
That  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  in  Washing- 
ton is  a  necessary  inference.  But 
she  was  almost  certainly  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  she  had  returned  after 
accompanying  Lincoln  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  winter  of  11847.  From 
Lexington,  in  May,  she  wrote  Lin- 
coln her  plans  for  the  summer: 
"Grandma  has  received  a  letter  from 
Uncle  James  Parker  of  Miss,  saying 
he  and  his  family  would  be  up  by 
the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  would  re- 
main here  some  little  time  &  go  on 
to  Philadelphia  to  take  their  oldest 
daughter  there  to  school,  I  believe 
it  would  a  good  chance  for  me  to 
pack  up  and  accompany  them." 
Near  the  end  of  the  letter  she  writes  : 
"If  you  come  on,  in  July  or  August  I 
will  take  you  to  the  springs — Patty 
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Webb's  school  in  S — [Shelby ville, 
Ky.]  closes  the  first  of  July,  I  expect 
Mr  Webb,  will  come  on  for  her,  I 
must  go  down  about  that  time  & 
carry  on  quite  a  flirtation,  you  know 
we,  always  had  a  penchant  that  way." 

On  July  2  Lincoln  wrote  Mrs. 
Lincoln  from  Washington.  In  his 
letter  he  mentions  a  draft  for  $100 
which  he  sent  on  Tuesday,  June  27, 
to  her  at  Lexington.  "It  is  now- 
probable  that  on  that  day  (tuesday) 
you  started  to  Shelbyville ;  so  that 
when  the  money  reaches  Lexington, 
you  will  not  be  there-  Before  leav- 
ing, did  you  make  any  provision 
about  letters  that  might  come  to 
Lexington  for  you  ?"  Further  on  in 
the  letter  he  mentions  sending  copies 
of  a  speech  he  recently  made,  and 
adds,  "I  did  not  send  any  to  you, 
thinking  you  would  be  on  the  road 
here,  before  it  would  reach  you- 
/  send  you  one  now-"  The  letter 
concludes  with  the  remark,  "Father 
expected  to  see  you  all  sooner;  but 
let  it  pass ;  stay  as  long  as  you 
please,  and  come  when  you  please-" 

Mrs.  Lincoln  could  hardly  have 
left  Lexington  later  than  July  16 
and  still  have  reached  Washington 
by  the  22nd.  But  on  June  27  she  had 
started  to  Shelbyville,  a  journey  of 
at  least  one  day  westward.  Her  own 
letter,  together  with  Lincoln's  query 
about  forwarding  mail,  indicates 
that  she  intended  to  remain  there  a 
few  days  at  least.  Returning  to  Lex- 
ington, there  would  be  Uncle  James 
Parker  and  his  family,  who  intended 
to  stay  "some  little  time".  Of  course 
Mrs.  Lincoln  could  have  remained  in 
Shelbyville  a  week,  returned  to  Lex- 
ington for  a  week,  spent  a  week  on 
the  trip  to  Washington,  and  still  ar- 
rived by  the  22nd.  But  the  fact  that 
Lincoln,  on  the  2nd,  sent  her  a  copy 
of  his  speech — it  took  seven  days  for 
mail  to  pass  between  Washington 
and  Lexington — and  told  her  to  stay 


as  long  as  she  pleased,  diminishes 
the  probability. 

So  much  for  the  letters.  A  few  ob- 
servations, added  to  the  fact  that  the 
one  facsimile  given  bears  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  Lincoln's 
handwriting,  should  dispose  of  the 
marginal  notes.  Mr.  Oliver  R.  Bar- 
rett of  Chicago,  who  owns  perhaps 
the  finest  collection  of  Lincoln  man- 
uscripts in  private  hands  and  one  of 
the  finest  in  existence,  states  un- 
equivocally, "I  have  never  seen  any 
book,  which,  in  my  judgment,  con- 
tains annotations  in  Lincoln's  hand- 
writing." Mr.  Barrett  adds  that  the 
collectors  Burton  and  Lambert  se- 
cured most  of  the  volumes  belonging 
to  Lincoln  whose  authenticity  has 
never  been  questioned.  At  the  Lam- 
bert sale  thirteen  volumes  were  dis- 
posed of,  and  not  a  single  one  con- 
tained any  writing  other  than  the 
name  or  a  simple  presentation  in- 
scription. Only  one  of  the  books 
sold  at  the  Burton  auction  contained 
annotations,  and  the  record  of  the 
price  it  brought,  $42.50,  is  followed 
by  the  note,  "The  authenticity  of 
the  above  autograph  has  been  ques- 
tioned." Of  the  books  from  Lin- 
coln's library  in  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society  only  three  contain 
writing  other  than  the  name  or  in- 
scription, and  each  of  these  three  is 
of  doubtful  genuineness.  Two  of 
Lincoln's  books  are  in  the  Library 
of  Harvard  University,  and  neither 
contains  a  marginal  note — this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  one  is  a  vol- 
ume of  Pope's  Works,  almost  certain 
to  draw  the  fire  of  one  given  to  mar- 
ginal comment. 

The  memoranda  of  Sally  Calhoun 
remain.  The  attention  of  any  reader 
skeptical  of  the  reliability  of  Power's 
"History",  and  therefore  inclined  to 
a  belief  in  the  actual  existence  of 
Sally,  is  directed  to  the  date  of  the 
first   memorandum — "St.   Joe  Mo. 
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June  2nd  1848" — and  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  wording  of  all  the  memo- 
randa makes  her  father's  presence  at 
the  time  of  writing  a  necessary  con- 
clusion. But  on  May  29,  John  Cal- 
houn issued  a  summons  in  the  case 
of  Stoner  et  al.  vs.  Bancroft  et  al.  in 
the  circuit  court  of  Sangamon  Coun- 
ty. Had  he  left  at  once  for  St.  Jo- 
seph he  might,  with  good  luck,  have 
reached  there  on  June  1.  To  believe 
that  on  the  next  day,  after  three  or 
four  days  of  hard  travel  by  stage 
coach,  farm  wagon  and  river  steam- 
er, he  would  have  put  his  daughter 
to  recording  incidents  in  the  early 
life  of  Lincoln,  is  too  great  a  strain 
for  any  except  the  most  elastic 
credulity.  And  at  this  same  time,  it 
will  be  remembered,  Calhoun  was 
almost  required,  by  an  assumption 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  letter  of 
Jul}"^  22,  1848,  to  be  on  his  way  to 
Gentryville,  Indiana,  on  a  surveying 
expedition. 


That  this  exhaustive  examination 
of  these  letters  and  documents 
should  be  necessary  to  prove  their 
fictitious  character  is,  after  all,  a  sad 
commentary.  The  fact  that  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  nation's  periodicals 
could  be  persuaded  to  accept  them 
as  genuine  throws  into  high  relief 
the  superficiality  of  the  general 
knowledge  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  At 
a  time  in  his  life  when  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  failed,  and  knew  he  had 
failed,  we  are  presented  with  a  pic- 
ture of  a  man  girding  on  his  armor 
for  the  next  fray.  We  are  shown  an 
individual  mawkish  and  bombastic, 
when  Lincoln  was  neither.  And  we 
are  given  a  sentimental  crusader, 
leading  the  people,  when  the  true 
Lincoln  was  innately  conservative 
and  unwilling  to  move  until  the 
trail  was  clearly  marked.  How  many 
more  thousand  books  must  be  writ- 
ten before  we  learn  what  sort  of 
man  he  really  was? 

PAUL  M.  ANGLE. 


illllMi[lT[i!S 
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Centennial  Association  Ex- 
ecutives Scoff  at  Maga- 


zine  "Find." 


niinois  students  of  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  are  questioning  the 
authenticity  of  a  series  of  Lincoln 
letters  which  are  being  published  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Realizing  that  If  the  letters  proved 
genuine  they  are  the  literary  "find"  of 
the  generation,  Lincoln  authorities 
awaited  impatiently  for  their  publi- 
cation. When  the  first  few  letters 
appeared  ia  the  current  issue  of  the 
magazine  two  letters  from  Lincoln  to 
John  Calhoun,  his  benefactor,  a  no* 
tation  by  Lincoln  on  the  margin  of  a 
page  in  Newman's  Rhetoric  and  a 
memorandum  written  by  Sally  Cal- 
houn, John's  daughter,  at  St.  Joseph, 
Miss.,  June  2,  1848,  they  were  all 
eagerly  studied. 

Then  came  the  first  public  declara- 
tion that  one  Lincoln  authority  be- 
lieves them  to  be  spurious. 

Association  Was  Ignored. 

This  authority  is  Paul  M.  Angle, 
I  executive  secretary  of  the  Lincoln 

Centennial  assoclaifton,  with  head- 
j  quarters  in  Springfield,  HI.  This  as* 
jsociation,  with  rich  resources  of  Its 

own  and  with  the  state  historical  so- 
J  ciety's  large  collection  of  Lincoln 
]  manuscripts  at  its  command,  was  not 

consulted  by  the  magazine  in  its  ef- 

jfort  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the 

/documents. 

{  In  a  statement  issued  today  Mr. 
Angle  states  that  even  though  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  made  tests  of  the 
manuscripts  and  concluded  that  "vrtUi 
every  test  the  genuineness  became 

j  more  and  yet  more  certain,"  he  is 
convinced  that  the  documents  are 
false. 

"In  the  face  of  this  unqualified  in- 
dorsement from  one  of  the  foremost 
magazines  of  the  United  States  it 
seems  presumptious,  at  first  sight,  to 
brand  these  documents  as  spurious," 
Mr.  Angle  say;s.  "Yet  the  proof  of 
1  the  fictitious  character  of  at  least 
j  some  of  them  is  too  overwhelming  to 


be  balanced  by  the '  indorsement  of 
any  magazine,  no  matter  how  high  its 
standard  of  trustworthiness.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  presume  to  question 
the  genuineness  of  those  documents 
j'et  to  be  published.  We  do  not 
charge  Miss  Minor  (owner  of  the  doc- 
uments and  author  of  the  serial)  or 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  with  forgery. 
But  we  do  say  that  the  tlTree  Lincoln 
items  printed  in  facsimile  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  the  magazine  were 
not  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
tha.t  the  authenticity  of  the  Lincoln 
marginal  notes  and  the  Calhoun 
memoranda  is  at  befit  extremely 
doubtful." 

Extensive  Tests  Made. 

The  documents  and'  old  books  which 
Lincoln  is  supposed  to  have  once 
owned  and  studied  descended  to  Miss 
Wilma  Franes  Minor.  She  herself 
traveled,  studied  and  compared  hand- 
writing in  an  effort  to  test  their  au- 
thenticity before  she  presented  them 
to  the  magazine.  The  magazine  in 
turn  tested  the  paper  and  ink  to  as- 
sure itself  they  were  of  the  period  in 
which  the  letters  were  supposed  to 
have  been  written.  Then  jt  turned  to 
some  Lincoln  scholars  and  to  docu- 
ments to  further  test  the  handwrit- 
ing and  style  of  expression.  But  these 
tests,  which  satisfied  the  editors  pre- 
senting the  documents  to  the  public, 
did  not  convince  Mr.  Angle,  who  gives 
his  reasons  for  doubting  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  "find." 

In  his  statement  Mr.  Angle  first 
casts  doubt  on  the  existence  of  a 
Sally  Calhoun,  through  whom  'the  At- 
lantic Monthly  Lincoln  letters  de- 
scended to  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cle. He  quotes  from  John  Carroll 
Power's  "History  of  the  Early  Set- 
tlers of  Sangamon  County"  to  show 
that  there  were  nine  Calhoun  chil- 
dren, but  none  named  Saraji  or  Sally,_ 


The  LincoliT^  CjjatewuaLaasacia- 
ion,  throug limits,  executive  secre- 
.ary,  Paul  M.  Angle,  has  placed 
-he  stamp  of  forgery  squareii 
ipon  the  love  letters  of  Aim  Rui- 
edge  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  of 
Lincoln  to  Ann  Rutledge,  now  ap- 
pearing in  an  eastern,  magazine 
md  creating  a  furor  among  those 
.vho  study  Lincoln  and  his  lift. 
After  all  these  years  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  believes  it  has  discovered 
Che  correspondence  which  passed 
between  these  lovers  and  publishes 
'.t  with  the  assurance  that  it  has 
oeen  thoroghly  and  scientifically 
nvestigated  and  found  to  be  gen- 
uine. 

Mr.  Angle  states  that  all  the 
3vidence  has  been  and  still  is  that 
my  correspondence  that  may  have 
oassed  between  them  disappeared 
long  ago.  He  also  stated  that 
whatever  investigation  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  made,  it  consulted  but 
one  aatharity-eii-irtwcolTi"  living  in 
this  section  of  the  state.  One  tele- 
gram was  sent  to  Miss  Georgia  L. 
Osborne,  librarian  of  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  library,  by  Ellery 
Sedgewick,  editor  of  Atlantic 
Monthly,  asking  for  photostat  cop- 
ies of  letters  or  signature  of  Ann 
Rutledge.  Miss  Osborne  replied 
that  the  library  did  not  have  the 
letters  and  that  she  doubted  their 


i  existance. . 


PURPORTED  LINCOLN  LETTERS  PRINTED 
IN  MAGAZINE  NOT  GENUINE,  IN  OPINION 
OF  CUSTODIAN  OF  EMANCIPATOR'S  TOMB 


Herbert  M'ells  Fay,  custodian  of 
Lincoln's  J^mb  and  one  of  the 
world's  gieat^t  admirers  of  the 
Emancipator,  joined  Saturday  witli 
the  Linc;ol3^,Cs«*«nff!n-'' association 
in  brandnT^the  facsimile  letters  pur- 
ported to  be  laiicoin'-s  which  ui)- 
poared  in  the  December  issue  of  tlie 
Atlantic  Monthly  as  not  beinp:  the 
handwriting-  of  Lincoln. 

Fay  would  not  commit  himself  on 
whether  or  not  he  thinks  the  letters 
are  copies  of  the  original,  or  on  \\"  at 
may  appear  in  the  magazine  in  the 
pending-  series  of  what  is  claimed  to 
be  heretofore  unpublished  letters. 

Paul  M.  Angle,  secretary  of  the 
Lincoln- Centennial  association,  deals 
with  the  mooted  question  at  length 
in  a  special  number  of  the  Centen- 
nial Bulletin  issued  Saturday. 

"In  ,  the  face  of  this  unqualified 
endorsement  from  one  of  the  fore- 
mcst  magazines  in  the  United 
States,"  Angle  says  in  i-eterence  to 
the  Atlantic  Monthly's  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  the  letters,  "it  seems  pre- 
sumptiouH.  at  first  sight,  to  brand 
these  documents  as  spurious.  Yet  the 
proof  of  the  fictitious  character  of 
at  least  some  of  them  is  loo  over- 
whelming to  be  balanced  by  the  en- 
dorsement of  any  mag-azine,  no  mat- 
ter how  high  its  standard  of 
trustworthiness.  "We  do  not,  of 
course,  presume  to  question  tlie 
genuineness  ot  these  documents  vet 
to  be  published.  We  do  not  charge 
Miss  Minor  (the  author  of  the  At- 
lantic ^ionthly  series)  or  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  with  foigery.  But  we  do  sn\ 
that  the  three  Lincoln  items  printed 
in  facsimile  in  the  December  issue  of 
the  magazine  were  not  written  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  that  the 
authenticity  of  the  Lincoln  marginal 
notes  and   the   Calhoun  memoranda 

^t  best  doubtful."  f 


Angle  shows  weakness  in  the  chain 
of  circumstances  by  which  the  docu- 
ment have  been  transmitted  from 
Lincoln's  lifetime  to  the  present.  He 
states  that  there  is  no  record  of  a 
person  named  Sally  Calhoun,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Calhoun',  to  be  found, 
who  is  said  by  the  adthor  of  the 
series  to  have  been  owner  of  the 
documents  for  an  undefined  period. 
Calhoun  had  no  daughter  by  that 
name,  the  bulletin  says,  quoting  from 
.John  Carroll  Power's  "History  of  the 
Early  Settlers  of  Sangamon  county." 

A  contradiction  of  dates  between 
those  used  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
series  and  the  accepted  histories  of 
I^incoln.    also    is    shown    by  Angle. 

The  method  of  salutation  and  of 
making  the  conclusion  in  the  letters 
are  entirely  foreign  to  Ivincoln,  the 
centennial  secretary  believes.  Laxity 
in  the  use  of  words  in  the  Atlantic 
letters  are  cited  to  discredit  the 
authenticity  of  the  documents. 

"Si)ecific  words  and  phrases  in  the 
Atlantic  letters  stick  out  like  sore 
thumbs,"  the  bulletin  says. 

"The  writing  in  the  Atlantic  letters 
is  cramped,  imeven  and  rakish.  Com- 
parison of  individual  characters  re- 
veals too  many  differences  to  be 
mentioned.  There  are  other  physical 
differences  Rarely  if  ever  did  Lin- 
coln write  the  name  of  the  addressee 
iri  the  lowei'  left  h:uid  of  his  letters. 
He  ne\-er,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge., began  a  sentence  with  a 
.'mall  letter,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
eleventh  and  eighteenth  lines  in  the 
(Atlantic)  Calhoun  letter.  And  un- 
til the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he 
hab-^ually  used  a  short  dash  instead 
of  a  periiHl,  Yet  in  the  Calhoun  let- 
ter dashes  are  used  only  twice — In 
neither  instance  would  a  period  have 
been  appropriate."  ■  ^ 

SPRINGFIELD  ILL  REG 


The  Ue\^  York  Times 


December  2,  1928 


'LINCOLN  LETTERS 
CALLED  SPURIOUS 

j  Authenticity  of  Those  Printed 
in  December  Atlantic  ChaU 
lenged  by  Worthington  Ford. 


EDITOR     CITES  EVIDENCE 


other    Experts,    He    Says,  Have 
Accepted  the  Minor  Collection 
as  Genuine. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

BOSTON,  Nov.  30— The  genuine- 
ness of  the  Lincoln  items  which  are 
being  published  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  was  challenged  in  a  state- 
ment today  by  Worington  C.  Ford, 
editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society,  former  Chief  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Manuscripts  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  an  authority  on 
American  history.  Mr.  Ford  said 
that  in  his  opinion  there  is  "conclu- 
sive evidence"  that  Lincoln  never 
could  have  written  the  two  letters 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  first  article 
of  the  series,  published  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  the  magazine,  nor 
made  the  annotation  in  the  copy  of 
Newman's  "Rhetoric",  reproduced 
in  the  same  issue. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Ford,  Ellery 
Sedgwick,  editor  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  made  a  statement  giving 
the  reasons  for  considering  the  col- 
lection genuine,  and  asserting  that 
Mr.  Ford  was  passing  judgment 
without  examining  the  original  docu- 
ments or  giving  weight  to  the  full 
evidence  of  authenticity.  Other  well- 
qualified  experts,  he  said,  had  given 
a  favorable  verdict  on  the  material, 
and  he  declared  that  any  decision  in 


i  "That  will  come  later.  The  point  I 
I  particularly  stress  at  this  time  is 
not  the  contents  of  the  documents, 
but  their  questionable  authenticity. 

"The  editor  of  The  Atlantic  Month- 
ly vouches  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
Minor-Lincoln  material,  and  describes 
in  some  detail  the  manner  in  which 
he  became  convinced  of  its  trust- 
worthiness. His  methods  are  not  con- 
vincing to  me,  for  they  are  faulty  in 
not  having  fully,  or  even  reasonably, 
solved  the  one  point  that  should  be 
conclusive— the  writing  of  the  docu- 
ments. Until  that  point  is  established 
all  else— descent  in  families,  discov- 
ery and  text— is  of  secondary  irapor- 

"If  we  disprove  one  of  the  letters 
we  disprove  every  other  Lincoln  man- 
uscript in  the  collection,  for  they  are 
all  in  the  same  schoolboy  handwrit- 
ing. Photostatic  copies  of  the  manu- 
seripts  were  submitted  to  me  before 
publication,  and  I  gave  it  as  my  con- 
viction that  the  documents  were  not 
genuine.  There  was,  for  instance, 
one  letter  which  is  not  included  m 
the  December  article  whose  jagged 
;  edges  did  not  indicate  under  a  power- 
ful glass  the  roughness  natural  in  an 
eroded  document,  but  showed  the 
clean-cut  marks  of  scissors. 


aiiu.  xic  uc*^ja.icvi   ^.tia.^  ^^^^  -—   - 

regard  to  it  should  only  be  made   it  is  no  test  at  all 


Absence  of  Any  Fold. 
"Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that 
none  of  the  documents  show  a  fold. 
It  should  be  remer-  .ered  that  this 
was  in  the  days  before  the  envelope. 
The  inside  sheet  of  a  letter  was  fold- 
ed over  and  then  the  outside  sheet 
was  folded  over  that,  to  make  a  sort 
of  envelope.  There  should  be  marks 
of  such  folds  on  these  documents. 
The  only  possible  explanation— that 
Lincoln  wrote  these  love  letters  and 
carried  them  in  his  own  hands  to 
Ann— is  not  plausible. 

"Mr.  Sedgwick,  believing  the  paper 
of  the  documents  to  be  the  funda- 
mental point,  had  the  paper  analyzed 
by  a  recognized  expert  and  was  told 
that  it  was  'pure  linen  with  a  trace 
of  cotton.'  Such  a  statement  is  no 
evidence  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
document  examined.  Genuine  old 
paper  may  be  had  in  any  reputable 
bindery,  where  it  is  hoarded  for  use 
in  repairing  manuscripts,  or  in  the 
fly-leaves  of  books,  blank  pages  of 
pamphlets  and  the  like.  Such  a  test 
is  good  only  for  what  it  states,  that 
the  paper  is  a  rag  paper.  It  does  not 
even  fix  the  age  of  the  paper.  So, 
far  from  being  a  fundamental  test. 


upon  the  body  of  the  evidence  as  a 
whole,  which  includes  the  personal 
record  of  ownership  of  the  documents 
and  their  relation  to  known  histori- 
cal facts,  as  well  as  the  handwriting. 

The  letters  in  question  are  part 
of  a  large  collection  of  Lincolniana 
belonging  to  Miss  Wilma  Frances 
Minor  and  said  to  contain  letters 
written  by  Lincoln  to  Ann  Rutledge 
and  John  Calhoun;  diaries  kept  by 
Ann's  cousin,  Matilda  Cameron,  and 
a  record  by  Sally  Calhoun,  daughter 
of  John  Calhoun.  The  first  of  three 
instalments  in  which  It  had  been 
announced  they  were  to  be  incor- 
porated was  published  in  the  Decem- 
ber Atlantic  Monthly.  In  a  fore- 
word by  Mr.  Sedgwick  they  are  hailed 
as  genuine  documents  of  the  great- 
est historical  importance,  throwing 
new  light  on  the  hitherto  obscure 
relations  of  Lincoln  and  Ann 
Kutledge. 

Mr.  Ford's  specific  allegation  is 
not  only  that  the  editor  of  The  At- 
lantic Monthly  has  not  proved  that 
the  Lincoln  documents  are  really  by 
the  Civil  War  President,  but  also 
that  a  comparison  of  them  with 
known  Lincoln  letters  shows  a  dif- 
ference in  handwriting  So  fundamen- 
tal as  to  make  it  impossible  that  the 
I  same  man  could  have  written  the 
documents  printed  by  the  magazine, 
j  "The  question  of  historical  veracity 
cannot  be  decided  before  all  the  ma- 
I  terial  is  nublished,"  said  Mr.  Ford. 


"As  for  the  faded  ink,  you  can  take 
an  ordinary  pad  of  writing  paper, 
write  with  ink  oh  it,  soak  it  in  tea 
and  treat  it  chemically,  and  you  can 
get  any  quality  of  fade  that  you 
want.  The  art  of  the  forger  is  some- 
times almost  beyond  detection,  but 
he  is  very  apt  to  leave  some  detail 
which  he  has  overlooked.  The  case 
in  question,  however,  I  hold  to  be 
rather  a  clumsy  attempt  at  manufac- 
turing old  documents. 

"The  true  fundamental  test  is  the 
handwriting,  and  on  this  soint  the 
editor  of  The  Atlantic  says:  'As  stu- 
dents know  Lincoln  had  two  definte- 
ly  distinct  styles  of  writing  his  name 
—the  formal  signature  *  *  *  and 
the  more  rambling  and  haphazard 
hand  of  friendly  and  familiar  inter- 
course.' To  one  familiar  with  hand- 
writing that  is  an  astonishmg  state- 
ment, and  I  know  of  no  such  double 
writing  of  Lincoln. 

"Washington  had  an  early  writing, 
which  he  used  in  his  letters  and  sur- 
veying records,  differing  from  his 
later  hand.  Yet  the  two  kinds  of 
writing  are  unrnistakably  allied  in 
general  characteristics.  Jefferson 
had  'an  engrossing  hand,'  which  he 
used  in  drafts  of  copies  of  laws,  and 
a  quite  different  form  in  his  gen- 
eral correspondence.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility ,of  error  in  passing  upon 
either,  for,  again,  the  general  char- 
acter is  the  same.  In  the  case  of 


both  men  - the  leading  reatures  oi 
their  writing  were  established  early 
in  life  and  never  varied. 

Handwriting  Fixed  Early. 

"So  it  was  with  Lincoln.  The  gen- 
eral form  of  his  writing  came  early, 
and  in  the  many  Lincoln  letters  and 
documents  I  have  seen  that  form 
never  varied  so  as  to  raise  a  doubt 
of  its  authenticity.  Least  of  all  is 
a  man  likely  at  any  time  to  alter 
materially  his  writing,  not  even  in 
a  rough  note  or  memorandum.  As- 
serting the  fact  that  Lincoln's  writ-  i 

1 

ing  had  become  fixed  before  the  '40s, 
I  also  assert  that  the  letter  of  Lin- 
coln dated  July,  1848  (The  Atlantic 
letter,  that  is)  could  never  have  been 
written  by  Lincoln. 

"We  have  letters  of  Lincoln  of  that 
year  which  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned, and  a  like  letter  of  1846.  In 
the  collection  of  Oliver  R.  Barrett 
of  Chicago  is  a  letter  from  Lincoln 
to  his  wife,  certainly  to  be  classed 
as  a  'familiar  letter.'  It  is  dated 
April  16,  1848,  only  fourteen  weeks 
earlier  than  the  Atlantic  letter.  The 
writing  is  wholly  different  in  the 
accepted  letters  from  that  in  the  At- 
lantic; and  no  one  at  all  familiar 
with  the  Lincoln  autograph  would 
accept  the  last  as  anything  but  a 
crude  and  clumsy  attempt  to  imitate, 
if  indeed  it  deserves  to  be  called 
an  attempt. 

"In  raising  the  question  of  authen- 
ticity of  the  Lincoln  letters,  a  like 
question  is  raised  on  all  the  Lincoln 
documents  that  came  with  it.  The 
signatures  and  notes  in  the  books 
and  pamphlets  of  the  Minor,  or  At- 
lantic, collection  are  like  the  letter  of 
1848  and  show  no  trace  of  Lincoln's 
own  hand. 

"This  test  of  writing  is  to  my  mind 
conclusive.  I  can  see  nothing  in  the 
Lincoln  iiems  worthy  of  confidence." 

E-xpert  Opinion  Convincing. 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  when  questioned 
about  the  matter,  said  he  had  given 
a'  great  deal  more  attention  to  the 
historical  data  and  personal  record 
supporting  the  authenticity  of  the 
documents  than  to  the  handwriting 
itself,  but  he  held  that  the  reasons 
for  believing  them  genuine  were 
more  than  ample  to  warrant  their 
publication  at  the  present  time. 

"The  expert  opinion  which  sup- 
ports the  authenticity  of  these  docu- 
ments is  convincing,"  he  said.  "In 
addition  to  Miss  Tarbell,  Dr.  Barton 
and  Mr.  Putnam,  who,  though,  not 
an  authority  on  manuscripts,  has 
been  buying  them  for  libraries  all 
his  life;  Charles  Moore,  for  many 
years  Keeper  of  Manuscripts  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  Carl  Sand- 
burg, author  of  a  well-known  bio- 
graphy of  Lincoln,  consider  these 
documents  authentic. 

"Mr.  Sandburg  spent  two  days 
with  me  this  week,  and  we  went 
through  the  originals  piece  by  piece. 
They  seemed  to  him  to  be  extraordi- 
narily characteristic  of  the  true  Lin- 
coln. In  fact,  I  have  just  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Sandburg  in 
which  he  says: 

"  'These  new  Lincoln  letters  seem 
entirely  authentic— and  preciously 
and  wonderfully  coordinate  and 
chime  with  all  else  known  of  Lin- 
coln. Students  of  Lincoln's  personal 
development  will  prize  and  love  them 
for  several  known  reasons  and  for  in- 
tangible and  inexplicable  reasons. 

"Should  there  be  any  question  as  to 
why  I  do  not  have  a  public  exhibi- 
tion of  the  documents  at  once,  I  may 
say  in  answer  that  the  question  of 
copyright  arises.    Before  I  get  the 
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Rutledge,  he  has  given  his  opinion 
as  we  think,  prematurely,  since  he 
lias  not  examined  a  single  original 
document  from  Miss  Minor's  col- 
lection. Indeed,  he  has  passed  sharp 
judgment  upon  the  whole  collection 
when  less  than  a  third  of  what  The 
Atlantic  expects  to  publish  has  ap- 
peared, and  when  he  has  not  seen 
the  original  even  of  the  one  letter 
upon  which  he  concentrates  his 
criticism. 

"3.  Realizing  the  importance  of 
providing  scholars  with  the  fullest 
materials  for  judgment.  The  Atlantic 
has  arranged  for  the  ultimate  public 
display  of  the  whole  collection.  In 
the  meantime  we  expect  discussion 
to  accumulate.  But  we  submit  that 
I  no  final  opinion  worthy  of  historical 
scholarship  will  be  possible  until  all 
the  evidence  has  been  given  weight 
and  until  the  originals  themselves 
have  been  examined— the  books  bear- 
ing Lincoln's  marginalia,  contempo- 
rary diaries  and  a  mass  of  singularly 
interesting  correspondence. 

'To  these  three  considerations  it 
may  be  fitting  to  add  one  or  two 
rnore  specific  comments  on  Mr.  Ford's 
{  statements.    We  did  not  think,  any 
more  than  Mr.  Ford,  that  a  test  of 
the  paper  was  decisive.  It  was  fun- 
damental,   inasmuch   as   the  docu- 
ments could  by  no  means  have  been 
genuine  had  letters  purporting  to  be 
written  in  the  1830s  showed  traces 
of    wood    pulp.     One  fundamental 
question,  to  our  minds,  is  the  age  of 
the  documents.  The  chemists  told  us 
not  only  that  the  paper  is  old  but 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  ink 
IS  also  old— 'whether  forty  or  eighty 
.years'    they    could    not  determine. 
Moreover,  The  Atlantic  has  letters 
from  three  persons  who  recall  that 
Frederick  Hirth.  Miss  Minor's  great- 
uncle,  through  whom  the  collection 
descended,   spoke  a  generation  ago 
of  Lincoln  letters  in  his  possession.  ! 
The  significance  of  this  evidence  is 
obvious. 

"Mr.  Ford  quotes  The  Atlantic  as 
follows:  'As  students  know,  Lincoln 
had  tvv'o  definitely  distinct  styles  of 
writing  his  name— the  formal  signa- 
ture •  *  *  and  the  more  ramblinp- 
and  haphazard  hand  of  friendly  and 
familiar  intercourse.'  Mr.  Ford  then 
declares:  'To  one  familiar  with  hand- 
writing that  is  an  astonishing  state- 
ment, and  I  know  no  such  double 
writing  of  Lincoln.'  This  is  a  case 
in  which  experts  disagree,  as  other 
Lincoln  students  whom  we  have 
consulted  give  the  opposite  opinion. 
The  reader  may  make  up  his  own 
mind  on  the  point  by  comparing  of- 
ficial documents  and  familiar  letters 
reproduced,  for  example,  in  'The 
Prairie  Years,'  by  Carl  Sandburg. 

rru-^°r^,*^®"^y  y^^^^  the  editor  of 
ihe  Atlantic  has  been  accustomed 
to  look  with  respect  and  confidence 
to  Miss  Tarbell  for  advice  on  Lin- 
colniana.  It  would  be  a  poor  re- 
quital of  her  kindness  if  he  were 
now  to  allow  her  to  be  drawn  into 
controversy  on  his  behalf.  He  would 
rather  speak  with  renewed  apnreci- 
ation  of  her  help  and  especially  of 
her  generous  sympathy  in  this  latest 
investigation." 


magazines  out,  I  cannot  exhibit  my 
material,  but  I  shall  do  so  after  that 
I  am  concealing  absolutely  nothing  i 
am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  being  mistaken,  but  I 
tnink  any  one  would  feel  that  he  was 
doing  wrong  if  he  did  not  give  the 
public  a  full  opportunity  to  study 
thoroughly  the  material  which  is 
being  offered." 

Dictates  a  Statement. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  then  dictated  the  fol- 
lowing statement  as  a  specific  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Ford: 

"Not  without  a  full  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility did  the  editor  of  The  At- 
lantic undertake  to  publish  the  Lin- 
colniana  which  have  come  to  his 
hands,  nor  without  expecting  that  it 
would  give  rise  to  animated  discus- 
sion. Satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  af- 
ter tests  which  appeared  to  him  ade- 
,  quate,  and  fortified  by  the  advice  of 
scholars  and  experts,  he  has  taken 
the  overt  step  of  acting  on  his  con- 
viction. Now  comes  Mr.  Ford's 
prompt  and  categorical  sti  tement  de- 
claring that  by  no  possibility  can  the 
collection,  v/hich  has  descended  to 
Miss  Minor,  be  genuine.  We  recog- 
nize that  Mr.'  Ford  also  speaks  from 
a  sense  of  responsibility;  but  not  to 
answer  him  would  be  to  deny  our 
owm  obligation. 

"Mr.  Ford  confines  himself  to  what 
he  considers  the  central  and  decisive 
'  test,  that  is,  whether  the  handwrit- 
ing of  the  documents  conforms  to  the 
known  handwritiner  of  Lincoln.  Mr 
Ford's  view  Is  that  it  does  not.  May 
we  suggest  to  the  interested  public 
whether  expert  or  amateur,  three 
considerations  which  should  guide 
the  discussion  that  must  inevitably 
grow  from  Mr.  Ford's  statement. 

1.   Within  our  experience,  hand- 
writing experts  have  regularly  been 
divided  upon  every  case  in  court  to 
which  their  judgment  has  been  per- 
tinent     In   historical  investigation 
they   have   likewise   failed   of  una- 
f^'??ity     Mr.  Ford  may  express  the 
belief  that  the  letters  and  documents 
under  discussion  are  not  in  Lincoln's 
hand,  but  he  cannot  expect  that  his  ' 
opinion  will  be  shared  by  all  quali- 
fied judges.     Others  have  brought 
m  a  different  verdict.     Mr.  Ford's 
opinion  is  sincere  and  the  result  of 
long  training;  but  it  is  a  belief,  it 
IS  not  certainty.    In  this  situation. 
It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  authenticity  of  the  documents 
must  be  decided  upon  the  body  of 
evidence  as  a  whole-upon  the  iden- 
tification   of    the    various  owners 
through   whom   the   collection  has 
descended,   the  character  and  con- 
tents of  the  documents  themselves 
their  relations  with  known  historical 
fact,    as   well   as   the  handwriting, 
which  Mr.  Ford  rightly  declares  a 
vital  test. 

"2.  Mr.  Ford,  as  an  expert  in  his- 
torical documents,  would  be  the  first 
to  declare  that  adequate  tests  must 
be  based  upon  actual  originals.  In 
•VM  ?^^^'  feeling  keenly  his  respon- 
sibility as  the  editor  of  Baveridge's 
eri-eat  work,  which  adopts  a  very  dif- 
ferent theory  of  the  influence  upon 
Lincoln  of  his  relationship  with  Ann  I 
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A  DISPUTED  AND  AN  UNDISPUTED  LINCOLN  LETTER. 


Letter  Printed  in  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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Letter  in  Collection  of  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 


LINCOLN  LETTERS 
DISPUTE  RENEWED 

Dr  Harry  Koopman  Says 
Another  Wrote  Them 


Declares  Atlantic  Editor  Knows 
Trutli  of  Matter 


The  controversy  over  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Lincoln  letters  published 
recently  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
since  withdrawn  because  of  a  sus- 
picion as  to  their  genuineness,  flares 
up  again  today  with  the  publishing 
of  charges  by  Dr  Harry  L.  Koop- 
man  of  Brown  University,  head  of 
the  John  Hay  Librarj',  that  the  let- 
ters were  almost  certainly  written 
by  the  hand  of  either  Jliss  "Wilma 
Frances  Minor,  who  sold  the  alleged 
Lincoln  letters  to  the  Atlahtic 
M:onthly,  or  her  mother,  and  that  El- 
lery  Sedgwick,  editor  of  that  maga- 
/zine,  Is  conscious  of  this  fact,  though 
/he  has  not  published  it. 

These  charges,  together  with  tes- 
timony from  a  Harvard  expert  in 
graphology,  are  that  the  Minor  let- 
ters, purporting  to  be  in  the  writ- 
ing of  Lincoln,  Anu  Rutledge,  Sar-',h 


Calhoun  and  Matilda  Cameron,  were 
all,  in  fact;  written  by  the  same  hand. 

This  graphologist,  Maurice  H.  Hil- 
ton, the  latest  to  enter  the  dispute, 
further  alleges  that  similarity  exists 
between  the  handwriting  of  all  four 
of  these  writers  and  the  writer  of  a 
letter  signed  by  "W.  F.  Minor." 

Work  of  Harvard  Paper 

This  whole  reopening  of  a  case,  con- 
sidered closed  by  the  withdrawal  from 
publication  of  the  letters,  Is  the  work 
of  the  Harvard  Crimson,  undergradu- 
ate journal  of  that  college,  which  this 
;  morning  in  a  copyright  article  prints 
1  the   statements  of   Hilton   and  Prof 
I  Koopman,  together  with  several  photo- 
j  static  prints  of  letters  pertaining  to 
'  the  case. 

Hilton's  discussion  of  the  graphologi- 
cal  technicalities  exhibited  by  the  let- 
ters which  Miss  Minor  alleged  were 
written  by  four  different  people,  oc- 
cupying more  than  a  column  of  print 
in  this  morning's  Crimson,  leads 
Hilton  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  written  by  the 
same  hand,  though  there  are  super- 
ficial differences. 

The  chance  of  these  letters  having 
been  written  by  more  than  on©  person 
he  declares,  computed  on  a  mathe- 
matical basis,  is  only  one  in  the  huge 
figure  of  201,073,826,293,150,023,680  (21 
digits). 

Hilton  further  states  that,  despite 
the  efforts  of  Sedgwick  and  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  to  prevent  such  an  oc- 
currence, he  analyzed  a  letter  signed 
"W.  F.  Minor,"  and  found  that  the 
hand  which  wrote  that  letter  almost 
certainly  also  wrote  the  letters  which 
were  sold  to  Atlantic  Monthly  as  hav- 
ing been  the  work  of  four  different 
authors. 

Hilton's  account  of  this  phase  of  his 
investigation,  as  printed  in  this  morn- 
.Crimson,  follows:  


"Realizing  the  significance  oi  ques- 
tioning documents  connected  with 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  interested  in 
finding  their  authors,  I  called  at  the 
office  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  on  Feb 
16,  to  ask  permission  to  examine  the 
writing  of  Miss  Minor. 

Separate  Inquiry 

"Mr  Morrison  informed  me  that  the 
Atlantic  was  conducting  an  Investiga- 
tion of  its  own.  Therefore  I  offered  to 
submit  in  writing  a  complete  Btaie- 
ment  of  any  opinion  I  should  form, 
promising,  meanwhile,  to  inform  no- 
body that  I  had  even  seen  the  writing 
of  Miss  Minor. 

"But  a  few  days  later  he  told  ma 
that  Mr  Sedgwick  and  Miss  Fitzpat- 
rick  did  not  wish  to  let  me  see  any 
writing,  despite  my  offer  and  my 
pledge  of  secrecy. 

"However,  through  another  channel 
I  found  on  Feb  20  a  letter  of  much 
interest,  signed  'W.  F.  Minor.' 

"The  letter  shows  internal  evidence 
of  having  been  written  on  a  vehicle, 
presumably  a  train,  in  view  of  the  sta-i 
tionery.  But,  comparing  the  letter' 
with  the  documents  published  in  the 
Atlantic  on  every  characteristic  used 
in  comparing  the  latter  among  them- 
selves, the  handwriting  of  all  shows 
every  evidence  of  being  written  by  the 
§ame  author. 

"No  matter  who  may  have  written 
the  letter,  only  that  individual  could 
have  written  the  other  documents.  The 
identity  of  all  is  so  exact  that  neither 
by  accident  nor  intent  could  the  writ- 
ing of  any  one  manuscript  be  simu- 
lated as  closely  as  it  is  by  all  the 
others." 

Approaching  the  problem  from  an- 
other standpoint,  the  history  of  the 
Lincoln  documents  as  told  by  Miss 
Minor  herself.  Prof  Koopman  reaches 
about  the  same  conclusion  as  the  Har- 
vard graphologist.  His  review  of  the 
documents'  alleged  history,  leads  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  "unless  the 
earlier  existence  of  the  documents  can. 


--j- be  clearly  proved,  the  only  two  people^ 
whom  we  need  consider  as  their 
source  are  Miss  Minor's  mother  and 
Miss  Minor  herself." 


I^efers  to  Sedgwick 

"Mr  Sedgwick,"  Prof  iKoopman 
continues,  "if  he  has  not  yet  dis- 
covered the  individual  author  of  the 
documents,  must  be  convinced  that 
their  authorship  rests  between  tho  ' 
mother  and  the  daughter,  and  must 
be  sheltering  both  from  the  family 
disgrace  that  would  follow  upon  tiie 
revelation  of  the  truth.  But  regard- 
less of  the  loss  to  his  ©wn  reputatioa 
for  discernment,  has  Mr  Sedgewiok 
the  right  to  maintain  this  attitude  of 
chivalrous  protection  in  an  historic 
matter  of  such  profound  national  In- 
terest?" j 

The   reasoning   which   leads    Prot  j 
Koopman  to  eliminate  from  cons'd-  1 
eration  all  but  Mrs  and  Miss  Minor 
is  as  follows: 

"For  the  history  of  the  documents  In 
question  we  must  depend  upon  Miss 
Minor,  who  has  given  it  very  clearly 
and  definitely.  The  story  begins  with 
certain  letters  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Ann  Rut- 
ledge.  On  various  grounds— handwrit- 
ing, historical  facts,  literary  style- 
Abraham  Lincoln  could  not  possibly 
have  written  these  letters.  Therefore 
Abraham  Lincoln  could  not  have  sent 
them  to  Ann  Rutledge.  Ann  Ru^ledgp 
herself  is  little  more  than  a  legend. 
She  does  not  appear  in  the  Lincoln 
story  until  after  Lincoln's  death,  when 
Herndon,  in  1866,  spoke  of  her  as  Lin- 
coln's first  and  only  love;  but  histori- 
ans place  little  weight  upon  what  h© 
said.  Still,  Ann  Rutledge  actually  ex- 
isted. 

"The  next  step  in  the  history  of  the 
documents  is  that  these  letters,  which 
were  never  written  by  Lincoln  to  Ann 
Rutledge,  and  other  letters  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Ann  Rutledge  to 
Lincoln— which  came  back  to  her  no- 


body knows  how— were  given  by  t^-  \ 
shadowy  person  to  her  entii-ely  uni  1 
cousin  and  confidante,  Matilda  Ca.  *  _ 

!  eron.    There  may  have    been  many 
Matilda  Camerons  In  the  world's  his-| 
tory,  but  it  has  been  proved  that  this 
particular  one  never  existed. 

''So  the  non-existent  or  unexplained 
letters  were  given  by  the  shadowy  Ann 
Rutledge  to  an  unreal  Matilda  Camer- 
on, who  added  to  them  her  own  im- 
possible diary  and  passed  the  whole  on 
to  her  equally  unreal  friend,  Sally ; 
Calhoun.  John  Cahoun  had  a  wife, 
Sally,  but  there  was  no  Sally  among 
his  daughters  to  have  written  the  let- 

I  ters   that  she   is   supposed   to  have  | 

I  written.  ! 

i  ''Thus  far  the  only  possible  docu- 
ments that  could  have  been  real  were  j 
Ann  Rutledge's  letters,  but  as  two  of 
these  were  written  to  the  unreal  Mat- 
ilda Cameron,  we  can  hardly  ascribe 
a  greater  reality  to  those  which  she 
is  asserted  to  have  written  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


Never  Existed 

"The  Sally  Calhoun  who  never  ex- 
isted passed  this  collection  of  docu- 
ments to  her  two  friends,  Margaret 
Morrison  and  Kllzabeth  Hirth,  whom 
we  must  accept  as  real,  but,  of  course, 
they  could  not  have  received  from  one 
who  never  existed  any  documants  pos- 
sible  or  impossible.  However,  with  the 
introduction  of  Margaret  Morri^son  ana 
Elizabeth  Hirth  the  list  of  documents 
is  complete,  and,  therefore,  they  must 
have  been  written  by  these  two  women 

or  someone  who  appears  later  in  the 
story. 

"If  the  letters  were  the  fabrication  of 
these  two  young  women,  Sarah  Morri- 
son, the  sister  of  Margaret,  must  have 


realized  that  they  were  spurious,  be- 
cause she  could  not  help  knowing  the 
non-existence  of  Sally  Calhoun  and  Ma- 
tilda Cameron.  Sarah  Morrison,  there- 
fore, would  hardly  have  allowed  her 
husband,  Frederick  Hirth,  the  Union 
soldier,  when  the  two  friends,  as  al- 
leged, gave  him  the  documents,  to  ac- 
cept them  as  genuine. 

"Neither  would  she,  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  have  thought  them  worth 
treasuring  until  her  own  death,  nor 
would  she  have  had  any  interest  in 
passing  them  on  to  her  niece,  he 
mother  of  Miss  Minor,  as  genuine  -docu- 
ments. Therefore,  unless  the  earlier 
existence  of  the  documents  can  be 
clearly  proved,  the  only  two  people 
whom  we  need  consider  as  their  source 
are  Miss  Minor's  mother  and  Miss 
Minor  herself." 

Mr  Sedgwick  could  not  be  reached  at 
a  late  hour  last  night.  According  to 
information  obtained  at  his  Walnut-st 
home,  Mr  Sedgwick  is  on  a  Mediter- 
ranean cruise. 


MORE  EXPERTS  DOUBT 
LINCOLN  LETTERS 


Authorities  In  His  Home  State 
Declare  Atlantic  Monthly  Fac- 
similes Spurious. 


CITE   AUTHENTIC  RECORDS 


Comparison  With  Genuine  Doc 
uments  Shows  Falsity  of 
Composition,  They  Say. 


QUESTIONS  CALHOUN  NOTE 


One   Critic   Asserts    Proof   of  Her 
Birtli   Is  Lacl<ing   in  thie 
Family  History. 


CHICAGO,  Dec.  2.— Controversy 
over  the  authenticity  of  the  letters 
and  memoranda  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, newly  discovered  and  published 
for  the  first  time,  according  to  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  in  its  December  is- 
sue, flared  up  today  along  the  San- 
gamon Eiver,  where  much  of  tihe 
Emancipator's  life  was  spent;  in 
other  parts  of  Lincoln's  home  State 
and  in  Indiana. 

The  genuineness  of  the  four  docu- 
ments printed  in  facsimile  hv  the 
magazine  In  the  first  installment  of 
a  series  entitled  "Lincoln  the 
Lover,"  by  Wilma  Prances  Minor, 
was  seriously  questioned  by  four 
recognized  authorities  on  Lincoln- 
iana  here  before  they  had  learned 
that  Worthington  C.  Ford  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
challenged  their  genuineness  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times. 

The  four  authorities  are  Paul  M. 
Angle,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Lincoln  Centennial  Association,  with 
headquarters  at  Springfield,  111. ; 
Logan  Hay,  president  of  that  asso- 
ciation; Oliver  R.  Barrett,  Chicago 
lawyer  and  possessor  of  a  collection 
of  Lincoln  manuscripts,  and  Louis 
A.  Warren  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  di- 
rector of  the  Lincoln  Foundation. 

The  facsimiles  in  question  are  a 
letter  from  Lincoln  to  John  Calhoun, 
his  friend  and  benefactor,  dated 
Washington,  July  22,  1848;  a  letter 
from  Lincoln  to  Calhoun,  which 
lacks  a  date  line;  a  notation  by  Lin- 
coln on  the  margin  of  a  page  of 
Newton's  "Rhetoric"  and  a  memo- 
randum by  Sally  Calhoun,  John  Cal- 
houn's daughter,  written  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  June  2,  1848. 

Gives  Grounds  for  Doubts.-, 
Mr.  Angle,  with  the  resources  of 
the  Lincoln  Centennial  Association 
and  the  State  Historical  Society's 
large  Lincolniana  collection  at  his 
command,  traced  the  movements  of 
the  Lincolns  during  the  period  dealt 
with  in  the  magazine  letters,  re- 
viewed the  genealogy  of  the  Cal- 
houns  and  pointed  out  alleged  dis- 
crepancies in  thought,  phraseology 
and  writing. 

"We  do  not  charge  Miss  Minor  or 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  with  forgery," 
said  Mr.  Angle.  "But  we  do  say  that 
the  three  items  printed  in  fac-simile 
in  the  December  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine were  not  written  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  that  the  authenticity  of 
_thg_Lincoln  .paarginal  notes  and  ti.'.e 


Calhoun  memoranda  is  at  best  ex- 
tremely doubtful." 

Mr.  Angle  was  struck  by  what  he 
called  "a,  startling  weakness  in  the 
chain  of  circumstances  by  which 
these  documents  have  been  transmit- 
ted from  LincQiIn's  day  to  the  pres- 
ent." 

"It  will  be  remembered,"  he 
writes,  "that  from  Matilda  Cameron 
they  passed  to  Sarah  or  Sally  Cal- 
houn, who  remained  their  sole  owner 
for  an  undefined  period.  It  will  also 
be  remembered  that  Sally  Calhoun, 
both  by  the  author's  statement  and 
by  her  own  letter,  printed  on  the  last 
page  of  the  article,  is  described  as 
the  daughter  of  John  Calhoun  of 
Springfield,  Lincoln's  friend  and 
benefactor. 

"According  to  John  Carroll  P'ow- 
ers's  'History  of  the  Early  Settlers 
of  Sangamon  County,'  John  Calhoun 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1808. 
He  came  to  Springfield  in  1830  and 
on  Dec.  29  of  the  following  year  mar- 
ried Sarah  Cutter.  Nine  children 
were  born  of  this  marriage:  (1) 
John,  (2)  Andres,  (3)  Elizabeth,  (4) 
Seth  J.,  (5)  Albert,  (6)  Martha,  (7) 
Susan,  (8)  Mary  and  (9)  James. 
There  is  no  mention  of  a  daughter 
named  Sarah  or  Sally." 

Mr.  Angle  also  found  the  Lincoln 
writing  in  the  magaztae  letters 
"cramped,  uneven  and  rakish," 
wheras  that  in  accepted  Lincoln  pa- 
pers was  "smooth,  even  and  well 
spaced." 

Cites  Differences  in  Writing. 

"There  are  other  physical  differ- 
ences," the  statement  went  on. 
"Rarely,  if  ever,  did  Lincoln  write 
the  name  of  the  addressee  in.  th» 
lower  left-hand  corne?  of  his  letters. 
He  nevef,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edeg,  began  a  sentence  with  a  small 
letter.  And,  until  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life,  he  used  a  short  dash  in- 
stead of  a  period.  Yet  in  the  Cal- 
houn letter  dashes  are  used  only 
twice— in  the  date  line  and  in  the 
fifth  line  of  the  text.  In  neither  in- 
stances would  a  period  have  been 
appropriate. 

"The  text  of  the  Atlantic  letters 
reveals  their  spurious  character  as 
completely  as  their  physical  appear- 
ance. Lincoln's  prose  was  always 
smooth  and  clear.  These  letters  are 
stilted,  and  lack  clarity.  Specific 
words  and  phrases  in  the  Atlantic 
letters  stick  out  like  sore  thumbs. 
The  salutation  of  the  letter  of  July 
22,  1848— 'Dear  Old  Friend'— is  totally 
unlike  Lincoln,  who  rarely  deviated 
from  the  formal  in  beginning  his  let- 
ters. And  the  times  when  Lincoln 
repeated  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  was  writing  in  the  body  of 
his  letters  can  almost  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

"Yet  in  the  two  letters  to  Calhoun 
'Dear  John'  or  'John'  is  interjected 
five  sepaarte  times.  The  conclusion, 
'Yours  forever'  is  as  foreign  to  the 
true  Lincoln  as  the  salutation. 

"Inexactness  in  the  use  of  words  is 
another  means  of  detection.  Years 
of  legal  training,  coupled  with  the 
study  of  Euclid,  probably  impressed 
upon  Lincoln  the  necessity  of  finding 
words  which  expressed  his  meaning 
with  com.plete  exactness.  What  must 
we  think  when  we  find  in  letters 
supposedly  Lincoln's  such  statements 
as  'It  is  only  the  tongue  of  the  wise 
who  can  offend  and  they  are  inca- 
pable of  such  an  act'. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Sally  Calhoun. 

"What  nsust  we  think  when  we  find 
the  author  of  the  same  letters  refer- 
ring to  his  ability  to  give  his  best 
to  the  world  as  an  'inheritance'  from 
his  stepmother?  We  can  hardly  es- 
cape the  conclusion  that  if  these  let- 
ters are  genuine  the  entire  body  of 
Lincoln's  correspondence  is  spur- 
ious." 

According  to  Mr.  Angle  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln was  not  in  Washington  at  the 
time  she  is  mentioned  as  being  there 
in  one  of  the  letters. 

"The  letter  of  July  22,"  he  says, 
"concludes  with  'Mary  is  well  thank 
the  Lord  and  joins  in  love  to  you 
and  yours.'  That  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  in 
Washington  is  a  necessary  inference. 
But  s,he  was  almost  certainly,  in  Ken- 


tucky,  where  sTie  had  returned  after 
accompanying  Lincoln  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  Winter  of  1847. 

"The  memoranda  of  Sally  Calhoun 
remain.  The  attention  of  any  reader 
skeptical  of  the  reliability  of  Pow- 
er's 'History,'  and,  therefore,  in- 
clined to  belief  in  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  Sally,  is  directed  to  the  date 
of  the  first  memorandum— St.  Joe, 
Mo.,  June  2d,  1858— and  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  wording  of  all  the  mem- 
oranda makes  her  father's  presence 
at  the  time  of  writing  a  necessary 
conclusion. 

"But  on  May  29,  John  Calhoun  is- 
sued a  summons  in  the  case  of 
Stoner  et  al.  vs.  Bancroft  et  al.  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Sangamon 
County.  Had  he  left  at  once  for  St. 
Joseph  he  might,  with  good  luck, 
have  reached  there  on  June  1.  To 
believe  that  on  the  next  day,  after 
three  or  four  days  of  hard  travel  by 
stage  coach,  farm  wagon  and  river 
steamer,  he  would  have  put  his 
daughter  to  recording  incidents  in 
the  early  life  of  Lincoln,  is  too  great 
a  strain  for  any  except  the  most 
elastic  credulity.  And  at  this  same 
time,  it  will  be  remembered,  Calhoun 
was  almost  required,  by  an  assump- 
tion of  the  genuineness  of  the  letter  ■ 
of  July  22,  1848,  to  be  on  his  way  to  , 
Gentry ville,  Ind.,  on  a  surveying  ex- ' 
pedition. 

Calls  Picture  of  Lincoln  False. 

"That  this  exhaustive  examination 
of  these  letters  and  documents,"  Mr. 
Angle  concludes,  "should  be  neces- 
sary to  prove  their  fictitious  charac- 
ter is  after  all.  a  sad  ccromentai^r. 
The  fact  thst  wns  of  the  finest  of 
■cfte  nation's  periodicals  could  be  per- 
suaded to  accept  them  as  genuine 
throws  into  high  relief  the  super- 
ficiality of  the  general  knowledge  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

"At  a  time  in  his  life  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  failed,  and 
knew  he  had  failed,  we  are  presented 
with  a  picture  of  man  girding  on 
his  armor  for  the  next  fray.  We  are 
shown  an  individual  mawkish  and 
bembastic,  when  Lincoln  was  neither. 
And  we  are  given  a  sentimental 
crusader,  leading  the  people,  when 
the  true  Lincoln  was  innately  con- 
servative and  unwilling  to  move  until 
the  trail  was  clearly  marked.  How 
many  more  thousand  books  must  be 
written  before  we  learn  what  sort 
of  man  he  really  was?" 

Logan  Hay,  a  grandson  of  Stephen 
T.  Logan,  a  law  partner  of  Lincoln, 
said: 

"That  the  Lincoln  letters  to  Cal- 
houn are  not  genuine  is  Indicated  by 
the  vocabulary  and  the  structure  of 
the  sentences.  The  thought  of  the 
letters  and  what  one  of  them  indi- 
cates as  to  Lincoln's  point  of  view 
with  regard  to  his  political  ambitions 
proves  it  Is  spurious.  It  tends  to 
show  that  Lincoln  had  political  am- 
bitions when  his  other  letters  demon- 
strate that  he  then  thought  that, 
owing  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  po- 
sition he  had  taken  in  regard  the 
Mexican  War,  he  had  put  an  end  to 
his  political  prospects.  He  thought 
at  that  time  that  his  political  career 
was  ended  and  he  looked  forward  to 
returning  to  the  practice  of  law 
without  further  participation  in  pol- 
itics. As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was 
what  he  did  from  1849  to  1854. 
Maintains  Views  Not  Lincoln's. 

"If  Lincoln  had  the  views  which 
his  letter  attributes  to  him  he  would 
have  been  an  Abolitionist  and  active 
in  opposition  to  the  compromise  of 
7850,  whereas  his  attitude  between 
1850  and  1854  shows  he  acquiesced 
in  the  compromise." 

Mr.  Hay  pointed  out  further  that 
in  the  Atlantic  letter,  dated  July  22, 
1848,  Lincoln  concluded  with  "Mary 
is  well,  thank  the  Lord."  Mr.  Hay 
said  that  Lincoln  in  his  writing  al- , 
ways  spoke  of  God  and  did  not  use 
the  term  Lord  unless  he  was  quoting. 

Mr.  Barrett  viewed  "the  whole 
thing  as  a  hoax." 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  alleged  Lin- 
coln letters  published  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  (of  The  Atlantic  Monthly) 
are  not  in  Lincoln's  handwriting," 
he  said,  "and  it  is  equally  clear  that 
they  are  not  Lincoln's  composition. 
The  matters  touca.ed  on  in  the  letters 


-si  avery— in justice-crue)ty-and  Lin- 
coln's'mother  the  the  things  that 
every  one  knows  must  have  mter 
ested  Lincoln,  so  we  have  what  is 
cllled  a  discovery  offered  as  a  new 
messaee  from  Lincoln,  containing 
Sie  idlas  that  would  have  interested 
Lincoln  presented  in.  language  and 
style  wholly  unlike  Lmcoln  s  and  m 
1  handwriting  which  bears  no  re- 
semblan^  to^  the  letters  written , 
about  the  same  time  by  Lmcoln  s 
hand!  which   have  been  preserved', 

^"'■'Coming  as  it  does,  the  'message'  j 
from  Lincoln,  produced  by  the  At- 
lantic   is  very  much  like  the  mes 
Llges  ' drawn  from  the  spirit  wo^^^^ 
bv  the   intervention  of  'mediuins. 
Unquestionably,  the  whole  thing  is  a 

"^M^: "Barrett  made  public  a  letter 
from  Louis  A.  .Warren,  m  whicH  the 
.director  of  the  Lincoln  Foundation 

'  ''I*^am  convinced  that  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  has  been  taken  in,  to  some  , 
^tent  at  least,  by  the  publication  of  I 
letters  credited  to  Lincoln  which  he 
never  could  have  written.  If  al  of 
their  Lincoln  manuscripts  are  writ- 
ten in  the  same  hand  as  that  appear- 
ing in  the  December  issue,  I  cannot 
feel  that  we  may  anticipate  very 
much  of  value." 


Spurious  Lincoln  Letters 
Brought  Into  Limelight  By 
Bulletin  Issued  By  Angle 


The  furore  raised  by  the  alleged 
spurious  Lincoln  letters  now  being 
published,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
has  brought  Paul  M.  Angle  into 
national  prominence  as  an  author- 
ity on  Lincoln  letters-  His  re- 
search work,  as  secretary  of  the 
Lincoln  Centennial  association,  has 
made  him  familiar  with  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  martj'red  Lin- 
coin. 

The  letters  in  question  were  given 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  by  Wilma 
Frances  Minor,  entitled  "Lincoln 
the  Lover,"  purporting  to  be  pub- 
lished letters  from  Lincoln  to  Ann 
Rutledge  and  from  Ann  to  Lin- 
coln, and  from  Lincoln  to  other 
friends,  together  with  the  diary  of 
Matilda  Cameron  with  the  affec- 
tionate record  of  Sally  Calhoun, 
daughter  of  John  Calhoun. 

In  a  bulletin  gotien  out  by  Paul 
M.  Angle  Dec.  1,  1928,  for  the  Lin- 
coln Centennial  association,  the 
former  Mansfield  man  quotes  from 


[John  Carroll   Powell's   History  of 
'Sangamon  County.       The  author 
gives  the  names  of  all  the  children  j 
of  John  Calhoun,  but  the  name  of ; 
Sarah  or  Sally  does  not  appear. 

The  author  of  the  bulletin  of  the 
Lincoln  Centennial  association  calls 
attention  to  the  >  dissimilarity  be- 
tween the  genuine  Lincoln  letters 
and  the  alleged  spurious  letters  and 
gives  a  facsimile  of  a  genuine  let- 
ter of  Lincoln  and  one  now  running 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  writ- 
ing in  the  two  letters  bears  no  re- 
semblance. 

The  text  of  the  Atlantic  lettters 
is  also  cited  as  another  proof  of 
their  lack  of  genuineness.  A  quota- 
tion from  one  of  the  letters  in  dis- 
pute has  gramatical  errors.  The 
quotation  reads  "it  is  only  the 
TONGUE  of  the  wise  WHO  can 
offend  and  THEY  are  incapable  of 
such  an  act."  Another  quotation 
from  the  Atlantic  letters  reads 
"sometimes  I  feel  a  very  tired  old 
man  doubting  my  EFFICIENCY 
for  such  a  position."  Another  pait 
jof  Miss  Minor's  letters  referred  to  is 
where  she  tells  of  Lincoln  speaking 
of  his  inheritance  from  his  step- 
mother. 

Inaccuracies  in  dates  in  the  let- 
ters claimed  to  have  been  written 
by  Lincoln  to  Calhoun  are  also 
[Pointed  out  in  the  bulletin  by  Angle. 
Another  date  that  is  claimed  er- 
roneous refers  to  Mrs-  Lincoln  be- 
(ing  in  Washington  when  in  truth 
she  was  in  Kentucky  at  that  time.  ' 


THE  ORIGINAL  LOVE  I^TTERS  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  ANN  RUTLEDGE 


The  narrarive  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  have  enabled  the  Atlantic  Monthly  to  publish 
the  newly  discovered  letters  which  passed  between 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Ann  Rudedge  in  1834-35 
forms  the  preamble  to  a  serial  which  will  run  for 
several  months,  and  which  will  reveal  for  the  first 
time  a  chapter  out  of  the  life  of  Lincoln  which  has 
always  been  shrouded  in  mystery. 


Original  Lincoln  letten*^  not  only  to  Ann  Rudedge,  die  girl  whose 
untimely  death  so  grieved  the  young  surveyor,  but  also  to  John  Calhoun, 
Lincoln's  own  Hietoric  with  marginal  notes,  his  Bible,  d»e  gift  of  Ann, 
and  a  diary  kept  Ann's  cousin  Mathilda  Cainneron — all  diese  and 
more  are  part  of  the  Wibna  Frances  Minor  collection  from  which  the 
story  is  drawn.  These  priceless  mementoes  hav^e  been  invited  for 
public  exhibition  at  the  Congressional  Library  at  Wa^ington. 

To  properly  present  this  story  the  Atlantic  breaks  its  long  standing 
rule  of  no  illustrative  material  and  publishes  actual  facsimiles  of  these 
invaluable  letters.  One  of  them  at  least,  that  beginning,  "My  dearly, 
valued  Ann, "  revealing  in  eveiy  line  the  tender  love  Lincoln  bore  this 
gende  girl,  is  as  eloquent  and  moving  as  any  similar  mnsive  known  to 
historical  annals. 


MORE  EXPERTS  DOOBT 
LINCOLN  LETTERS 


Authorities  in  His  Home  State 
Declare  Atlantic  Monthly  Fac- 
similes Spurious. 


CITE  AUTHENTIC  RECORDS 


Comparison  With  Genuine  Doc 
uments  Shows  Falsity  of 
Composition,  They  Say. 


QUESTIONS  CALHOUN  NOTE 


One  Critic  Asserts   Proof  of  Her 
Birth  Is  Lacking  in  the 
Family  History. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

CHICAGO,  Dec.  2.— Controversy 
over  the  authenticity  of  the  letters 
and  memoranda  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, newly  discovered  and  published 
for  the  first  time,  according  to  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  in  its  December  is- 
sue, flared  up  today  along  the  San- 
gamon  River,  where  much  of  the ' 
Emancipator's  life  was  spent;  In 
other  parts  of  Lincolti's  home  State 
and  in  Indiana. 

The  genuineness  of  the  four  docu- 
ments printed  in  facsimile  hv  the 
magazine  In  the  first  instalment  of 
a  series  entitled  "Lincoln  the 
Lover,"  by  Wilma  Frances  Minor, 
was  seriously  questioned  by  four 
recognized  authorities  on  Lincoln- 
iana  here  before  they  had  learned 
that  Worthington  C.  Ford  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
challenged  their  genuineness  in  to- 
day's New  York  Timks. 

"The  four  authorities  are  Paul  M. 
Angle,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Lincoln  Centennial  Association,  with 
headquarters  at  Springfield,  III.; 
Logan  Hay,  president  of  that  asso- 
ciation; Oliver  R.  Barrett,  Chicago 
lawyer  and  possessor  of  a  collection 
of  Lincoln  manuscripts,  and  Louis 
A.  Warren  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  di- 
rector of  the  Lincoln  Foundation. 

The  facsimiles  in  question  are  a 
letter  from  Lincoln  to  John  Calhoun, 
his  friend  and  benefactor,  dated 
Washington,  July  22,  1848;  a  letter 
from  Lincoln  to  Calhoun,  which 
lacks  a  date  line;  a  notation  by  Lin- 
coln on  the  margin  of  a  page  of 
Newton's  "Rhetoric"  and  a  memo- 
randum by  Sally  Calhoun,  John  Cal- 
houn's daughter,  written  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  June  2,  1848. 

Gives  Grounds  for  Doubts. 

Mr.  Angle,  with  the  resources  of 
the  Lincoln  Centennial  Association 
and  the  State  Historical  Society's 
large  Lincolniana  collection  at  his 
command,  traced  the  movements  of 
the  Llncolns  during  the  period  dealt 
with  in  the  magazine  letters,  re- 
viewed the  genealogy  of  Uie  Cal- 
houns  and  pointed  out  alleged  dis- 
crepancies ii>  thought,  phraseology 
and  writing. 

"We  do  not  charge  Miss  Minor  pr 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  with  forgery." 
said  Mr.  Angle.  "But  we  do  say  that 
the  three  items  printed  In  facsimile 
in  the  December  issue  of  the  maga- 


zine  were  not  nTitten  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  that  the  authenticity  of 
the  Lincolu  marginal  notes  and  the 
Calhoun  memoranda  is  at  best  ex- 
tremely doubtful." 

Mr.  Angle  was  struck  by  what  he 
called  "a- startling  weakness  in  the 
chain  of  ciixumstances  by  Vi^hich 
these  documents  have  been  transmit- 
ted from  Lincoln's  day  to  the  pres- 
ent." 

"It  will  be  remembered,"  he 
writes,  "that  from  Matilda  Caitteron 
they  passed  to  Sarah  or  Sally  Cal- 
houn, who  remained  their  sole  owner 
for  an  undefined  period.  It  will  also 
be  remembered  that  Sally  CJalhoun, 
both  by  the  author's  statement  and 
by  her  own  letter,  printed  on  the  last 
page  of  tlie  article,  is  described  as 
the  daughter  of  John  Calhoun  of 
Springfield,  Lincoln's  friend  and 
benefactor. 

"According  to  John  Carroll  Pow- 
er's 'History  of  the  Early  Settlers 
of  Sangamon  County,'  John  Calhoun 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1808. 
He  came  to  Springfield  in  1830  and 
on  Dec.  29  of  the  following  year  mar- 
ried Sarah  Cutter.  Nine  children 
were  born  of  this  marriage:  (1) 
John,  (2)  Andres,  (3)  Elizabeth,  (4) 
Seth  J.,  (5)  Albert,  (6)  Martha,  (7) 
Susan,  (8)  Mary  and  (9)  James. 
There  is  no  mention  of  a  daughter 
named  Sarah  or  Sally." 

Mr.  An^le  also  found  the  Lincoln 
writing  m  the  magazine  letters 
"cramped,  uneven  and  rakish," 
whereas  that  in  accepted  Lincoln  pa- 
pers was  "smooth,  even  and  well 
spaced." 

Cites  Differences  in  Writing. 

"There  are  other  physical  differ- 
ences," the  statement  went  on. 
"Rarely,  if  ever,,  did  Lincoln  write 
the  name  of  the  addressee  in  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  of  his  letters. 
He  never,  to  tlie  best  of  our  knowl- 
edtfe,  bernn  a  se^.tsnce  with  a  umall 
letter.  And,  until  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life,  he  used  a  short  dash  in- 
stead of  a  period.  Yet  in  the  Cal- 
houn letter  dashes  are  used  only 
tv.'ice— In  the  date  line  and  in  th« 
fifth  line  of  the  text.  In  neither  in- 
stance would  a  period  have  been 
appropriate. 

"The  text  of  the  Atlantic  letters 
reveals  their  spurious  character  as 
completely  as  their  physical  appear- 
ance. Lincoln's  prose  was  always 
smooth  and  clear.  These  letters  are 
stilted,  and  lack  clarity.  Specific 
words  and  phrases  in  the  Atlantic 
letters  stick  out  like  sore  thumbs. 
The  salutation  of  the  letter  of  July 
22,  1848— 'Dear  Old- Friend'— is  totally 
unlike  Lincoln,  who  rarely  deviated 
from  the  formal  in  beginning  his  let- 
ters. And  the  times  when  Lincoln 
repeated  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  was  writing  in  the  body  of 
hifs  letters  can  almost  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

"Yet  in  the  two  letters  to  Calhoun 
'Dear  John'  or  'John'  is  interjected 
five  separate  times.  The  conclusion, 
'Yours  forever'  is  as  foreign  to  the 
true  Lincoln  as  the  salutation. 

"Inexactness  in  the  use  of  words  is 
another  means  of  detection.  Years 
of  legal  training,  coupled  with  the 
study  of  Euclid,  probably  impressed 
upon  Lincoln  the  necessity  of  finding- 
words  which  expressed  his  meaning 
with  complete  exactness.  What  must 
we  think  when  we  find  in  letters 
supposedly  Lincoln's  such  staten^ents 
as  'It  is  only  the  tongue  of  the  wise 
who  can  offend  and  they  are  inca-, 
pable  of  such  an  act'. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Sally  Calhoun. 

"What  Bttust  we  think  when  we  find 
the  author  of  the  same  letters  refer- 
ring to  his  ability  to  give  bis  best 
to  the  world  as  an  'inheritance'  from 
hir  stepmother?  We  can  hardly  es- 
cape the  conclusion  that  if  these  let- 
ters arc  genuine  the  entire  body  of 
Lincoln's  correspondence  is  spur- 
ious." 

According  to  Mr.  Angle,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln was  not  in  Washington  at  the 
time  she  is  mentioned  as  being  there 
in  one  of  the  letters. 

"The  letter  of  July  22,"  he  says, 
'■concludes  with  'Mary  is  well  thank 
th^^^r^^m^loin^h^ov^t^you 


and  yours.'  That  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  in 
Washington  is  a  necessary  inference. 
But  she  was  almost  certainly  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  she  had  returned  after 
accompanying  Lincoln  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  Winter  of  1847. 

"Thp  memoranda  of  Sally  Calhoun] 
remain.  The  attention  of  any  readeir  i 
skeptical  of  the  reliability  of  Pow- 
er's "History,"  and  therefore  in- 
clined to  a  belief  in  the  actual  exis- 
tence of  Sally,  is  directed  to  the  date 
of  the  first  memorandum— St.  Joe, 
Mo.,  June  .2,  1858— and  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  wording  of  all  the  mem- 
oranda makes  her  father's  presence 
at  the  time  of  writing  a  necessary 
conclusion. 

"But  on  May  29,  John  Calhoun  is- 
sued a  summons  in  the  case  of 
Stoner  et  al.  vs.  Bancroft  et  al-  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Sangamon 
County.  Had  he  left  at  once  for  St. 
Joseph  he  might,  with  good  luck, 
have  reached  there  on  June  1.  To 
believe  that  on  the  next  day,  after 
three  or  four  days  of  hard  travel  by 
stage  coach,  farm  wagon  and  river  ' 
steamer,  he  would  have  put  his 
daughter  to  recording  incidents  in 
the  early  life  of  Lincoln,  is  too  great 
a  strain  for  any  except  the  most 
elastic  credulity.  And  at  this  same 
time,  it  will  be  remembered,  Calhoun 
was  almost  required,  by  an  assump- 
tion of  the  genuineness  of  the  letter 
of  July  22,  1848,  to  be  on  his  way  to 
GentryviUe,  Ind.,  on  a  surveying  ex- 
pedition. 

Calls  Picture  of  Lincoln  False. 

"That  this  exhaustive  examination  ( 
of  these  letters  and  documents,"  Mr.  j 
Angle  concludes,  "should  be  neces- 
sary to  prove  their  fictitious  charac- 1 
ter  is,  after  all,  a  sad  commentary.  ' 
The  fact  that  one  of  the  finest  of  j 
the  nation's  periodicals  could  be  per- 
suaded to  accept  them  as  genuine 
throws  into  high  relief  the  super-  1 
ficiality  of  the  general  knowledge  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

"At  a  time  in  his  life  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  failed,  and 
knew  he  had  failed,  we  are  presented 
with  a  picture  of  a  maji  girding  on 
lii.^  armor  for  the  next  fray.  We  are 
shown  an  individual  mawkish  and 
bombastic,  when  Lincoln  was  neither. 
And  we  are  given  a  sentimental 
crusader,  leading  the  people,  when 
the  true  Lincoln  was  innately  con- 
servative and  unwilling  to  move  until 
the  trail  was  clearly  marked.  How 
many  more  thousand  books  must  be 
written  before  we  learn  what  sort 
of  man  he  really  was?" 

Logan  Hay,  a  grandson  of  Stephen 
T.  Logan,  a  law  partner  of  Lincoln, 
said: 

"That  the  Lincoln  letters  to  Cal- 
houn are  not  genuine  is  indicated  by 
the  vocabulary  and  the  structure  of 
the  sentences.  The  thought  of  the 
letters  and  what  ono  of  them  indi- 
cates as  to  Lincoln's  point  of  view 
with  regard  to  his  political  ambitions 
proves  it  is  spurious.  It  tends  to 
show  that  Lincoln  had  political  am- 
bitions when  his  other  letters  demon- 
strate that  he  then  thought  that, , 
owing  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  po-  > 
sition  he  had  taken  in  regard  to  the 
Mexican  War,  he  had  put  an  end  to 
his  political  prospects.  He  thought 
at  that  time  that  his  political  career 
was  ended  and  he  looked  forv/ard  to 
returning  to  the  practice  of  law 
without  further  participation  in  pol- 
itics. As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was 
what  he  did  from  1849  to  1854. 

IVIaintains  Views  Not  Lincoln's. 

"If  Lincoln  had  the  views  which 
this  letter  attributes  to  him  he  would 
have  been  an  Abolitionist  and  active 
in  opposition  to  the  compromise  of 
1850,  whereas  his  attitude  between 
1850  and  1854  shows  Ue  acqaieaced 
in  th©  comproaaisc." 

Mr.  Hay  pointed  out  further  that 
In  the  Atlantic  letter,  dated  July  22, 
1848,  Lincoln  concluded  wjth  "Mary 
Is  wGjl,  thank  the  Lord."  Mr.  HAy 
said  that  Lincoln  in  hfs  writing  al- 
ways spoke  of  Qod  and  did  not  use 
the  term  Lord  unless  be  was  quoting. 

Mr.  Barrett  viewed  "the  whole , 
thing  as  a  hoax."  i 

''It  is  obtious  that  the  alleged  Lin- 
coh^etter^puWlshe^i^h^^^^jj^— 


yf  issue  (of  The  Atlantic  Monthly) 
E^re  not  in  Lincoln's  handwriting,"  1 
ne  said,  "and  it  ia  equally  clear  ttiat 
tjiey  are  not  Lincoln's  composition. 
'Th6  matters  touched»on  in  the  letters 
;  -  slavery— injustice — cruelty— and  Lin- 
coln's mother  are  tne  things  that 
every  one  knows  must  have  inter- 
asted  Lincoln,  so  we  have  what  is 
called  a  discovery  offered  as  a  new 
rnessagre  from  Lincoln,  containing 
the  ideas  that  would  have  interested 
Lincoln  presented  In  language  and 
ityle  wholly  unlike  Lincoln's  and  in  ' 
a  handwriting  which  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  the  letters  written 
about  the  same  time  by  Lincoln's 
hand,  which  have  been  preserved 
for  U3. 

"Coming  as  it  does,  the  'message' 
from  Lincoln,  produced  by  the  At- 
lantic, Is  very  much  like  the  mes- 
sages drawn  from  the  spirit  world 
by  the  intervention  of  'mediums.' 
Unquestionably,  the  whole  thing  is  a 
hoax." 

Mr.  Barrett  made  public  a  letter 
from  Louis  A.  Warren,  in  which  the 
director  of  the  Lincoln  Foundation 
said: 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  has  been  taken  in,  to  some 
extent  at  lea.'st,  by  the  publication  of 
letters  credited  to  Lincoln  which  he 
never  could  have  written.  If  all  of 
their  Lincoln  manuscripts  are  writ- 
ten in  the  same  hand  as  that  appear-  I 
ing  in  the  December  issue,  I  cannot  f' 
feel  that  we  may  anticipate  very 
much  of  value." 


LINCOLN  LETTERS 
CALLED  SPURiUS 


^utI1enticity  of  Those  Printed 
in  December  Atlantic  Chal- 
lenged by  Worthington  Ford. 


EDITOR     CITES  EVIDENCE 


Jther    Experts,    He    Says,  Have 
Accepted  the  Minor  Collection 
as  Genuine. 


Svecial  to  The  Neio  York  Times. 

BOSTON,  Nov.  30— The  genuine- 
less  of  the  Lincoln  items  'which  are 
jeing    published    in    The  Atlantic 
lonthly  was  challengred  in  a  state- 
lent  today  by  Worington  C.  Ford, 
iditor  of  the  Massachusetts  Historl- 
;al  Society,  former  Chief  of  the  Di- 
'ision  of  Manuscripts  of  the  Library 
if  Congress  and  an  authority  on 
i.merican   history.     Mr.   For-d  said 
hat  in  his  opinion  there  is  "conclu- 
ive   evidence"   that  Lincoln  never 
lould  have  written  the  tv/o  letters ! 
iscribed  to  him.  in  the  first  article 
if  the  sisries,  published  in  the  De- , 
smbsr  issue  of  the  raa'jazine,  nor , 
nade  the  annotation  in  the  copy  of  , 
lewman's    "Rhetoric",    reproduced  i 
Q  the  same  issue.  I 

In    answer    to    Mr.    Ford.  Ellery 
ledgwick.   editor  of    The    Atlantic ' 
ionthly,  made  a  statement  giving ; 
he  reasons  for  considering  the  col-  ] 
action  genuine,  and  asserting  that 
Ir.    Ford    was    passing  judgment 
without  examining  the  original  docu- 
nents  or  giving  weiRht  to  the  full 
vidence  of  authenticity.    Other  well- 
ualified  experts,  he  said,  had  given  '• 
favorable  verdict  on  the  material,  ' 
nd  he  declared  that  any  decision  in 
egard  to  it  should  only  be  mado  . 
ipon  the  body  of  the  evidence  as  a  ' 
rhole,  which  includes  the  personal 
Bcord  of  ownership  of  the  documents 
hd  their  relation  to  known  histori-  , 
al  facts,  as  well  as  the  handwriting. 

Part  of  Large  Collection.  | 
The  letters  in  question  are  part 
f  a  large  collection  of  Lincolniana 
elonging  to  Miss  Wilma  Frances 
linor  and  said  to  contain  letters 
Titten  by  Lincoln  to  Ann  Rutledge 
nd  John  Calhoun;  diaries  kept  by 
.nn's  cousin,  Matilda  Cameron,  and 


3.  record  by  Sally  Calhoun,  daughter 
5f  John  Calhoun.  The  first  of  three 
nstalments  in  which  it  had  been 
mnounced  they  were  to  be  incor- 
porated was  published  in  the  Decem- 
oer  Atlantic  Monthly.  In  a  fore- 
jv'ord  by  Mr.  Sedgwick  they  are  hailed 
is  genuine  documents  of  the  great- 
;st  historical  importance,  throwing 
lew  light  on  the  hitherto  obscure 
."elations  of  Lincoln  and  Ann 
Rutledge. 

Mr.   Ford's   specific   allegation    Is  ' 
lot  only  that  the  editor  of  The  At- 
antic  Monthly  has  not  proved  that 
:he  Lincoln  documents  are  really  by 
;he  Civil  War  President,    but  also 
;hat   a    comparison    of  them  with 
tnown  Lincoln  letters  shows  a  dif-  i 
'erence  in  handwriting  so  fundamen-  | 
;al  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  the 
iame  man  could  have  written  the  . 
iocuments  printed  by  the  magazine.  ' 

"The  question  of  historical  veracity 
;annot  be  decided  before  all  the  ma- 
■.erial  is  nublished,"  said  Mr.  Ford.  I 
'That  will  come  later.  The  point  I 
particularly  stress  at  this  time  is 
lot  the  contents  of  the  documents, 
3Ut  their  questionable  authexiticity. 

"The  editor  of  The  Atlantic  Month- 
y  vouches  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
VCinor-Lincoln.  mate  rial,  and  describes 
n  some  detail  the  manner  in  which 
le  became  convinced  of  .its  trust- 
ivorthiness.  His  methods  are  not  con- 
zincing  to  me,  for  they  are  faulty  in 
lot  having  fully,  or  even  reasonably, 
iolved  the  one  point  that  should  be 
;onclusive— the  writing  of  the  docu- 
nents.  Until  that  point  is  established 
ill  else — descent  in  families,  dlscov- 
sry  and  text — is  of  secondary  impor- 
;ance.  • 

"If  we  disprove  one  of  the  letters 
ve  disprove  every  other  Lincoln  man- 
jscript  in  the  collection,  for  they  are 
ill  in  the  same  schoolboy  handwrit- 
ng.  Photostatic  copies  of  the  manu- 
scripts were  submitted  to  me  before 
publication,  and  I  gave  it  as  my  con- 
nction  that  the  documents  were  not 
jenuine.  There  was,  for  instance, 
)ne  letter  which  is  not  included  in 
;he  December  article  whose  jagged 
:dgea  did  not  indicate  under  a  power- 
ful glass  the  roughness  natural  in  an 
;roded  document,  but  showed  the 
;lean-cut  marks  of  scissors. 

Absence  of  Any  Fold. 

"Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that 
lone  of  the  documents  show  a  fold, 
t  should  be  rem-^r  ered  that  this 
vas  in  the  days  before  the  envelope. 
The  inside  sheet  of  a  letter  was  fold- 
!c'  over  and  then  the  outside  sheet 
vas  folded  over  that,  to  make  a  sort 
if  envelope.  There  should  be  marks 
if  such  folds  on  these  documents. 
Che  only  possible  explanation— that 
jincoln  wrote  these  love  letters  and 
tarried  them  in  his  own  hands  to 
!Lnn— Is  not  plausible. 

"Mr.  Sedgwick,  believing  the  paper 
if  the  documents  to  be  the  funda- 


Continued  from  Page  1,  Colunui  3. 

.mental  point,  had  the  paper  analyzed 
j  by  a  recognized  expert  and  was  told 
that  it  was  'pure  linen  with  a  trace 
of  cotton.'  Such  a  statement  is  no 
evidence  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
document  examined.  Genuine  old 
paper  may  be  had  in  any  reputable 
bindery,  where  it  is  hoarded  for  use 
in  repairing  manuscripts,  or  in  the 
fly-leaves  of  books,  blank  pages  of 
pamphlets  and  the  like.  Such  a  test 
is  good  only  for  Vifhat  it  states,  that 
the  paper  is  a  rag  paper.  It  does  not 
even  fix  the  age  of  the  paper.  So, 
far  from  being  a  fundamental  test, 
it  is  no  test  at  all. 

"As  for  the  faded  ink,  you  can  take 
an  ordinary  pad  of  writing  paper, 
write  with  ink  on  it,  soak  it  in  tea 
and  treat  it  chemically,  and  you  can 
get  any  quality  of  fade  that  you 
want.  The  art  of  the  forger  is  some- 
times almost  beyond  detection,  but 
he  is  very  apt  to  leave  some  detail 
which  he  has  overlooked.  The  case 
in  question,  however,  I  hold  to  be 
rather  a  clumsy  attempt  at  manufac- 
turing old  documents. 

"The  true  fundamental  test  is  the 
handwriting,  and  on  this  point  the 
editor  of  The  Atlantic  says:  'As  stu- 
dents know  Lincoln  had  two  definte- 
ly  distinct  styles  of  writing  his  name 
— the  formal  signature  *  »  *  and 
the  more  rambling  and  haphazard 
hand  of  friendly  and  familiar  inter- 
course.' To  one  familiar  with  hand- 
writing that  is  an  astonislimg  state- 
ment, and  I  know  of  no  such  double 
writing  of  Lincoln. 

"Washington  had  an  early  writing, 
which  he  used  in  his  letters  and  sur- 
veying records,  differing  from  his 
later  hand.  Yet  the  two  kinds  of 
writing  are  unmistakably  allied  in 
general  characteristics.  Jefferson 
had  'an  engrossing  hand,'  which  he 
used  in  drafts  of  copies  of  laws,  and 
a  quite  different  form  in  his  gen- 
eral correspondence.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  error  in  passing  upon 
either,  for,  again,  the  general  char- 
acter is  the  same.  In  the  case  of 
both  men  the  leading  features  of 
their  writing  were  established  early 
in  life  and  never  varied. 

Handwriting  Fixed  Early. 
"So  it  was  with  Lincoln.  The  gen- 
eral form  of  his  writing  came  early, 
and  in  the  many  Lincoln  letters  and 
documents  I  have  seen  that  form 
never  varied  so  as  to  raise  a  doubt 
of  its  authenticity.  Least  of  all  is 
a  man  likely  at  any  time  to  alter 
materially  his  writing,  not  even  in 
a  rough  note  or  memorandum.  As- 


ing  had  become  fixed  before  the  '40s 
I  also  assert  that  the  letter  of  Lin 
coin  dated  July,  1848  (The  Atlantii 
letter,  that  is)  could  never  have  beet 
written  by  Lincoln. 

"V/e  have  letters  of  Lincoln  of  tha 
year  which  have  never  been  ques 
tioned,  and  a  like  letter  of  1846.  Ii 
the  collection  of  Oliver  R.  Barret 
of  Chicago  is  a  letter  from  Lincoli 
to  his  wife,  certainly  to  be  classet 
as  a  'familiar  letter.'  It  is  datec 
April  16,  1848,  only  fourteen  week; 
earlier  than  the  Atlantic  letter.  Th( 
vv'riting  is  wholly  different  in  thi 
accepted  letters  from  that  in  the  At 
lantic;  and  no  one  at  all  familial 
with  the  Lincoln  autograph  wouli 
accept  the  last  as  anything  but  ; 
crude  and  clumsy  attempt  to  imitate 
if  indeed  it  deserves  to  be  calle( 
an  attempt. 

"In  raising  the  question  of  authen 
ticity  of  the  Lincoln  letters,  a  li!:( 
question  is  raised  on  all  the  Lincoli 
documents  that  came  with  it.  Thi 
signatures  and  notes  in  the  booki 
and  pamphlets  of  the  Minor,  or  At 
lantic,  collection  are  like  the  letter  o 
1848  and  shov/  no  trace  of  Lincoln'; 
own  hand. 

"This  test  of  writing  is  to  my  min( 
conclusive.  I  can  see  nothing  in  thi 
Lincoln  items  worthy  of  confidence.' 

Expert  Opinion  Convincing. 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  when  questioned 
about  the  matter,  said  he  had  giver 
a  great  deal  more  attention  to  th< 
historical  data  and  personal  recorc 
supporting  the  authenticity  of  th< 
documents  than  to  the  handwriting 
itself,  but  he  held  that  the  reason; 
for  believing  them  genuine  wen 
more  than  ample  to  warrant  theii 
publication  at  the  present  time. 

"The  expert  opinion  which  sup 
ports  the  authenticity  of  these  docu 
ments  is  convincing,"  he  said.  "Ii 
addition  to  Miss  Tarbell,  Dr.  Bartoi 
and  Mr.  Putnam,  who,  though  no 
an  authority  on  manuscripts,  ha; 
been  buying  them  for  libraries  al 
his  life;  Charles  Moore,  for  manj 
years  Keeper  of  Manuscripts  at  thi 
Library  of  Congress,  and  Carl  Sand 
burg,  author  of  a  well-known  bio 
grapliy  of  Lincoln,  consider  thesi 
documents  authentic. 

"Mr.  Sandburg  spent  two  day; 
with  me  this  week,  and  we  wen' 
through  the  originals  piece  by  piece 
They  seemed  to  him  to  be  extraordi 
narily  characteristic  of  the  true  Lin 
coin.  In  fact,  I  have  just  receivec 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Sandburg  ir 
which  he  says: 

"  'These  new  Lincoln  letters  seen 
entirely  authentic— and  preciousl; 
and  wonderfully  coordinate  ani 
chime  with  all  else  known  of  Lin 
coin.  Students  of  Lincoln's  persona 
development  will  prize  and  love  then 
for  several  known  reasons  and  for  in 
tangible  and  inexplicable  reasons. 

"Should  there  be  any  question  as  ti 
why  I  do  not  have  a  public  exhibi 
tion  of  the  documents  at  once,  I  ma; 
say  in  answer  that  the  question  o" 


magazines  out,  T  cannot  exhibit  my 
material,  but  I  shall  do  so  after  that. 
I  am  concealing  absolutely  nothing.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  being  mistaken,  but  I 
think  any  one  would  feel  that  he  was 
doing  wiong  if  he  did  not  give  the 
public  a  full  opportunity  to  study 
thoroughly  the  material  which  is 
being  offered." 

Dictates  a  Statement. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  then  dictated  the  fol- 
lowing statement  as  a  specific  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Ford: 

"Not  without  a  full  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility did  the  editor  of  The  At- 
lantic undertake  to  publish  the  Lin- 
colniana  which  have  come  to  his 
hands,  nor  without  expecting  that  it 
would  give  rise  to  animated  discus- 
sion. Satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  af- 
ter tests  which  appeared  to  him  ade- 
quate, and  fortified  by  the  advice  of 
scholars  and  experts,  he  has  taken 
the  overt  step  of  acting  on  his  con- 
viction. Now  comes  Mr.  Ford's 
prompt  and  categorical  st:itement  de- 
claring that  by  no  possibility  can  the 
collection,  which  has  descended  to 
Jliss  Minor,  be  genuine.  We  recog- 
nize that  Mr.  Ford  also  speaks  from 
a  sense  of  responsibility;  but  not  to 
answer  him  would  be  to  deny  our 
own  obligation. 

"Mr.  Ford  confines  himself  to  what 
he  considers  the  central  and  decisive 
test,  that  is,  whether  the  handwrit- 
ing of  the  documents  conforms  to  the 
knovvfn  handwriting  of  Lincoln.  Mr. 
Ford's  view  Is  that  it  does  not.  May 
we  suggest  to  the  interested  public, 
whether  expert  or  amateur,  three 
considerations  which  should  guide 
the  discussion  that  must  inevitably 
grow  from  Mr.  Ford's  statement. 

"1.  Within  our  experience,  hand- 
writing experts  have  regularly  been 
divided  upon  every  case  in  court  to 
which  their  judgment  has  been  per- 
tinent. In  historical  investigation 
they  have  likewise  failed  of  una- 
nimity. Mr.  Ford  may  express  the 
belief  that  the  letters  and  documents 
under  discussion  are  not  in  Lincoln's 
hand,  but  he  cannot  expect  that  his 
ODinion  will  be  shared  by  all  quali- 
fied judges.  Others  have  brought 
in  a  different  verdict.  Mr.  Ford's 
opinion  is  sincere  and  the  result  of 
long  training;  but  it  is  a  belief,  it 
is  not  certainty.  In  this  situation, 
it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  authenticity  of  the  documents 
must  be  decided  upon  the  body  of 
evidence  as  a  whole — upon  the  iden- 
tification of  the  various  owners 
through  whom  the  collection  has 
descended,  the  character  and  con- 
tents of  the  documents  themselves, 
their  relations  with  known  historical 
fact,  as  well  as  the  handwriting, 
which  Mr.  Ford  rightly  declares  a 
vital  test. 

"2.  Mr.  Ford,  as  an  expert  in  his- 
torical documents,  would  be  the  first 
to  declare  that  adequate  tests  must 
be  based  upon  actual  originals.  In 
this  case,  feeling  keenly  his  respon- 
sibility as  the  editor  of  Beveridge's 
g-reat  work,  which  adopts  a  very  dif- 
ferent theory  of  the  influence  upon 


Rutledge,  he  has  given  his  opinion, 
as  we  think,  prematurely,  since  he 
has  not  examined  a  single  original 
document  from  Miss  Minor's  col- 
lection. Indeed,  he  has  passed  sharp 
judgment  upon  the  whole  collection 
when  less  than  a  third  of  v/hat  The 
Atlantic  expects  to  publish  has  ap- 
peared, and  when  he  has  not  seen 
the  original  even  of  the  one  letter 
upon  which  he  concentrates  his  | 
criticism. 

"3.  Realizing  the  importance  of 
providing  scholars  with  the  fullest 
materials  for  judgment.  The  Atlantic 
has  arranged  for  the  ultimate  public 
display  of  the  whole  collection,  in 
the  nieantime  we  expect  discussion 
to  accumulate.  But  we  submit  that 
no  final  opinion  v/orthy  of  historical 
scholarship  will  be  possible  until  all 
the  evidence  has  been  given  weight 
and  until  the  originals  themselves 
have  been  examined— the  books  bear- 
ing Lincoln's  marginalia,  contempo- 
rary diaries  and  a  mass  of  singularly 
interesting  correspondence. 

"To  these  three  considerations  it 
may  be  fitting  to  add  one  or  two 
more  specific  comments  on  Mr.  Ford's 
statements.   We  did  not  think,  any 
more  than  Mr.  Ford,  that  a  test  of. 
the  paper  was  decisive.  It  Viras  fun- 1 
damental,    inasmuch    as   the    docu-  \ 
ments  could  by  no  means  have  been  , 
genuine  had  letters  purporting  to  be  | 
written  in  the  1830s  showed  traces 
of    wood    pulp.     One  fundamental 
question,  to  our  minds,  is  the  age  of 
the  documents.  The  chemists  told  us 
not  only  that  the  paper  is  old  but 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  ink 
is  also  old— 'whether  forty  or  eighty 
years'    they    could    not  determine. 
Moreover,  The  Atlantic  has  letters 
from  three  persons  who  recall  that 
Frederick  Hirth,  Miss  Minor's  great- 
uncle,  through  whom  the  collection 
descended,  spoke  a  generation  ago 
of  Lincoln  letters  in  his  possession. 
The  significance  of  this  evidence  is 
obvious. 

"Mr.  Ford  quotes  The  Atlantic  as 
follows:  'As  students  know,  Lincoln 
had  two  definitely  distinct  styles  of 
writing  his  name— the  formal  signa- 
ture »  *  *  and  the  more  rambling 
and  haphazard  hand  of  friendly  and 
familiar  intercourse.'  Mr.  Ford  then 
declares:  'To  one  familiar  with  hand- 
writing that  is  an  astonishing  state- 
ment, and  I  know  no  such  double 
writing  of  Lincoln.'  This  is  a  case 
in  which  experts  disagree,  as  other 
Lincoln  students  whom  we  have 
consulted  give  the  opposite  opinion. 
The  reader  may  make  up  his  own 
mind  on  the  point  by  comparing  of- 
ficial documents  and  familiar  letters 
reproduced,  for  example,  in  'The 
Prairie  Years,'  by  Carl  Sandburg. 

"For  twenty  years  the  editor  of 
The  Atlantic  has  been  accustomed 
to  look  with  respect  and  confidence 
to  Miss  Tarbell  for  advice  on  Lin- 
colniana.  It  would  be  a  poor  re- 
quital of  her  kindness  if  he  were 
now  to  allov/  her  to  be  drawn  into 
controversy  on  his  behalf.  He  would 
rather  speak  with  renewed  appreci- 
ation of  her  help  and  especially  of 
her  generous  sympathy  in  this  latest 
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Four  Open  Fire  on  Lincoln 

;ers  Newly  Published 
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Recognized   Authorities   Come   Out  Before 
Learning  of  Worthington  C.  Ford's  Criti- 
cism— Good  Faith  Not  Impugned 


rSpecial  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 


CHICAGO,  Dec.  2 — Controversy  over 
the  authenticity  of  the  letters  and 
memoranda  of  Abraham  Lincohi,  newly 
discovered  and  published  for  the  first 
time,  according  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
to  its  December  i&jue,  flared  up  today 
along  the  Sangamon  river,  where  much 
of  the  Emancipators  life  was  spent; 
in  other  parts  of  Lincoln's  home  state, 
and  in  Indiana. 

The  genuineness  of  the  four  docu- 
ments printed  in  facsimile,  the  maga- 
zine in  the  first  instalment  of  a  series 
entitled,  "Lincoln  the  Lover,"  by  Wilma 
Frances  Minor,  was  seriously  questioned 
by  four  recognized  authorities  on  Lin- 
colniana  here  before  they  ha(i  learned 
that  Worthington  C.  Ford  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society  cliallenged 
their  genuineness. 

The  four  authorities  are  Paul  M. 
Angle,  executive  secretary  of  the  Lincoln 
Centennial  Association,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Springfield,  111.;  Logan  Hay, 
president  of  that  association;  Oliver  R. 
Barrett,  Chicago  lawyer  and  posseE3or 
of  a  collection  of  Lincoln  manuscripts, 
«nd  Louis  A.  Warren  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  diredtor  of  the  Lincoln  Founda- 
tion. 

The  facsimiles  in  question  are  a  let- 
ter from  Lincoln  to  Jolin  Calhoun,  his 
friend  and  benefactor,  dated  Washing- 
ton, July  22,  1848;  a  letter  from  Lin- 
coln to  Calhoun,  which  lacks  a  date- 
line; a  not*tion  by  Lincoln  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  page  of  Newton's  "Rhetoric," 
and  a  memorandum  by  Sally  Calhoun, 
John  Calhoun's  da«ghter,  written  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  June  2,  1848. 

TRACES  MOVEMENTS 
■  Mr.  Angle,  with  the  resources  of  the 
■Lincoln  Centennial  Association  and  the 
state  historical  society's  large  Lincoln- 
lana  collection  at  his  command,  traced 
the  movements  of  the  Lincolns  during 
the  pediod  dealt  with  in  the  magazine 
letters,  reviewed 'the  genealogy  of  the 
I  Calhouns  and  pointed  out  alleged  dis- 
crepancies in  thought,  phraseology  and 
writing. 

"We  do  not  charge  Miss  Minor  or 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  with  forgery," 
said  Mr.  Angle.  "But  we  do  say  that 
the  three  items  printed  in  fac  simile  in 
the  December  issue  of  the  magazine 
were  not  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  that  the  authenticity  of  the  Lin- 
coln marginal  notes  and  the  Calhoun 
memoranda  is  at  best  extremely  doubt- 
ful." 

Mr.  Angle  was  struck  by  what  he 
called  "a  startling  weakness  in  the  chain 
of  circumstances  by  which  these  docu- 
ments have  been  transmitted  from  Lin- 
coln's day  to  the  present." 


"It  will  be  remembered,"  he  writes, 
"that  from  Matilda  Cameron  they 
passed  to  Sarali  or  Sally  Calhoun,  who 
remained  their  sole  owner  for  an  unde- 
fined period.  It  will  also  be  remembered 
that  Sally  'Calhoun,  both  by  the  author's 
statement  and  by  her  own  letter, 
pvhited  on  the  last  page  of  the  article, 
is  decribed  as  the  daughter  of  John' 
Calhoun  of  Springfield,  Lincoln's  friend 
and  benefacror. 

SANGAMON  SETTLERS 

"According  to  John  Carroll  Powers's 
'History  of  the  early  settlers  of  Sanga- 
mon county,'  John  Calhoun  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1808,  He  came  to 
Springfield  in  1830  and  on  Dec.  29  of 
the  following  year  married  Sarah  Cut- 
ter. Nine  children  were  born  of  this 
marriage:  (1)  John,  (2)  Andres,  (3) 
Elizabeth,  (4)  Seth  J.,  (5)  Albert,  (6) 
Martha,  (7)  Susan,  (8)  Mary  and  (9) 
James.  There  is  no  mention  of  a 
daughter  named  Sarah  or  Sally." 

Mr.  Angle  also  found  the  Lincoln 
writing  in  the  magazine  letters 
"cramped,  uneven  and  rakish,"  whereas 
that  in  accepted  Lincoln  papers  was 
"smooth,  even  and  well  spaced." 

"There  ere  other  physical  differences,'' 
the  statement  went  on,  "Rarely  if  ever, 
did  Lincoln  write  the  name  of  the  ad- 
dresses in  the  lower  left  hand  corner 
of  his  letters.  He  never,  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge,  began  a  sentence  with 
a  small  letter.  And.  until  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life,  he  used  a  short  dash 
instead  of  a  period.  Yet  in  the  Cal- 
houn letter  dashes  are  used  only  twice — 
in  the  date  line  and  in  the^  fifth  line 
of  the  text.  In  neither  instances  would  j 
a  period  have  been  appropriate. 

"The  text  of  the  Atlantic  letters  re- 
veals their  spurious  character  as  com- 
pletely as  their  physical  appearance. 
Lincoln's  prose  was  always  smooth  and 
clear.  These  letters  are  stilted  and 
lack  clarity.  Specific  words  and  phrases 
in  the  Atlantic  leiters  stick  out  like 
sore  thumbs.  The  salutations  of  the 
letter  of  July  22,  1848— 'Dear  old  friend' 
— is  totally  unlike  Lincoln,  who  rarely 
deviated  from  the  formal  in  beginning 
his  letters.  And  the  times  when  Lin- 
coln repeated  the  name  of  the  person 
to  whom  he  was  writing  in  the  body  of 
his  letters  can  almost  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand. 

LETTERS  TO  CALHOUN 

"Yet  in  the  two  letters  to  Calhoun 
'Dear  John'  or  'John'  is  interjected  five 
separate  times.  The  conclusion,  'Yours 
forever'  is  as  foreign  to  the  true  Lin- 
coln as  the  salutation. 

"Inexactness  in  the  use  of  words  is 
another  means  of  detection.   Years  of 


^egal  training,  coupled  with  the  study 
'of  euclid,  probably  impressed  upon  Lin- 
'coln  the  necessity  of  finding  words 
which  expressed  his  meaning  with  com- 
plete exactness.  What  must  we  think 
when  we  find  in  letters  supposedly  Lin- 
coln's such  statements,  'It  is  only  the 
tongue  of  the  wise  who  can  offend  and 
they  are  incapable  of  such  an  act.'  " 

"What  must  we  think  when  we  find 
the  author  of  the  same  letters  referruig 
to  his  ability  to  give  his  best  to  the 
world  as  an  'inheritance'  from  his  step- 
mother? We  can  hardly  escape  the 
conclusion  that  if  these  letters  are  gen- 
uine the  entire  body  of  Lincoln's  cor- 
respondence is  spurious." 

According  to  Mr.  Angle,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  not  in  Washington  at  the  time  slie 
is  mentioned  as  being  there  in  one  of 
the  letters. 

"The  letter  of  July  22,"  he  says,  "con- 
cludes with  'Mary  is  well,  thank  the 
Lord,  and  joins  in  loye  to  you  and 
yours.'  That  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  in 
Wa'shington  is  a  necessary  inference. 
But  she  was  almost  certainly  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  she  had  returned  j^fter 
accompanying  Lincoln  to  Washiiigton 
in  the  winter  of  1847. 

"The  memoranda  of  Sally  Calhoun 
remain.  The  attention  of  any  reader 
skeptical  of  the  reliability  of  Power's 
'History,'  and,  therefore,  inclined  to  be- 
lief in  the  actual  existefice  of  Sally,  is 
directed  to  the  date  of  the  first  memo- 
randum— St.  Joe,  Mo.,  June  2d,  1848 — 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  wording 
of  all  the  memoranda  makes  her  fa- 
ther's presence  at  the  time  of  writing  a 
necessary  conclusion. 

ISSUE  OF  SUMMONS 
"But  on  May  29,  John  Calhoun  issued 
a  summons  in  the  case  of  Stoner  el  al. 
vs.  Bancroft  et  al.  in  the  circuit  court 
of  Sangamon  county.  Had  he  '  ;f  t  at 
once  for  St.  Joseph  he  might,  with  good 
luck,  have  .reached  there  on  June  1. 
To  believe  that  on  the  next  day,  after 
three  or  four  days  of  hard  travel  by 
stage  coach,  farm  wagon  and  river 
steamer,  he  vifould  have  put  his  daugh- 
ter to  recording  incidents  in  the  early 
life  of  Lincoln,  is  too  great  a  strain  foir 
any  except  the  most  elastic,  credulity. 
And  at  this  same  time,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, Calhoun  was  almost  required 
by  an  assumption  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  letter  of  July  22,  1848,  to  be  on 
his  way  to  Gentryville,  Ind.,  on  a  sur- 
veying expedition." 

"That  this  exhaustive  examination  of 
these  letters  and  documents,"  Mr.  Angle 
concludes,  "should  be  necessary  to  prove 
their  fictitious  character  is  after  all  a 
sad  commentary.  The  fact  that  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  nation's  periodicals 
could  be  persuaded  to  accept  them  as 
genuine  throws  into  high  relief  the  su-  ! 
perficiality  of  the  general  knowledge  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

"At  a  time  in  his  life  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  failed,  and  knew  he  had 
failed,  we  are  presented  with  a  picture 
of  a  man  girding  on  his  armor  for  the  ^ 
next  fray.  We  are  shown  an  individual 
mawkish  and  bombastic,  when  Lincoln 
was  neither.  And  we  are  given  a  senti- 
mental crusader,  leading  the  people, 
when  the  true  Lincoln  was  Innately  con- 
servative and  unwilling  to  move  until 
the  trail  was  clearly  marked.  How 
many  more  thousand  books  must  be 
written  before  we  'learn  what  sort  of 
man  he  really  was?" 

Logan  Hay,  a  grandson  of  Stephen 
T.  Logan,  a  law  partner  of  Lincoln, 
said: 

"That  the  Lincoln  letters  to  Calhoun 
are  not  genuine  is  indicated  by  the  vo- 
cabulary and  the  structure  of  the  sen- 
tences. '  The  thought  of  the  letters  and , 
what  one  of  them  indicates  as  to 
Lincoln's  point  of  view  with  regard  to 
his  political  ambitions  proves  it  is 
spurious.  It  tends  to  show  that  Lin- 
coln had  political  ambitions  when  his 
other  letters  demonstrate  that  he  then 
thought  that,  owing  to  the  unpopular- 
ity of  the  position  he  had  taken  in  re- 
gard to  the  Mexican  war,  he  had  put 
an  end  to  his  political  prospects.  "  He 
thought  at  that  time  that  his  political 
career  was  ended  and  he  looked  for- 
ward to  returning  to  the  practice  of 
law  without  further  participation  in 
politics.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was 
what  he  did  from  1849  to  1854.  j 

"If  Lincoln  had  the  views  which  his  1 
letter  attributes  to  him  he  would  have  j 


been  an  abolitionist  and  active  in  op -I 

position  to  th  compromise  of  1850 
xvliereas  his  attitude  between-  1850  anti 
1854  shows  he  acquiesced  in  the  com' 
promise." 

Mr.  Hay  pointed  out  further  that 
the  Atlantic  letter,  dated  July  22,  184^ 
Lincoln  concluded  with  "Mary  is  well 
thank  the  Lord."  Mr.  Hay  said  tha 
Lincoln  in  his  writing  always  spoke  o; 
God  and  did  not  use  the  term  Lore 
unless  he  was  quoting. 

Mr.  Barrett  viewed  "The  whole  thini 
as  a  hoax." 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  alleged  Lincoln 
letters  published  in  the  December  issue 
.(of  the  Atlantic  Monthly)  are  not  iji 
Lincoln's  handwriting,"  he  said,  "and 
it  is  equally  clear  that  they  are  not  Lin- 
coln's composition.  The  matters  touched 
on  in  the  letters — slavery,  injustice,  cru 
elty  and  Lincoln's  mother,  the  things 
that  every  one  knows  must  have  in 
terested  Lincoln,  so  we  have  what  is 
called  a  discovery  offered  as  a  new  mes- 
sage from  Lincoln,  containing  the  ideas 
that  would  have  interested  Lincoln  pre- 
sented in  language  and  style  wholly  un- 
like Lincoln's  and  in  a  handwriting 
which  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  let- 
ters written  about  the  same  time  by  LitK 
coin's  hand,  which  have  been  preserved 
for  us. 

."Coming  as  it  does,  the  'message' 
from  Lincoln,  produced  by  the  Atlantic, 
is  very  much  like  the  messages  drawn 
from  the  spirit  world  by  the  interven- 
tion of  'mediums.'  Unquestionably,  the 
whole  thing  is  a  hoax." 


FORGED  LINCOLN  LETTERS 

By  WORTHINGTON  C.  FORD 
The  practice  of  putting  in  circulation  forged 
writings  of  a  prominent  character  is  more  com- 
mon than  is  supposed.  The  reasons  are  vari- 
ous, though  the  larger  number  of  instances  are 
controlled  by  a  desire  for  gain.  Political  con- 
tests have  given  rise  to  manufactured  letters 
and  extracts  from  spesches,  and  as  the,  day  of 
election  draws  near  both  parties  fear  that 
some  roorback  will  be  sprung,  difficult  to  meet 
beeause  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  The 
famous  Morey  letter  on  Chinese  labor  in  the 
Garfield  campaign,  nearly  fifty  yepr.s  ago. 
serves  as  an  example,  but  the  practice  is  rr>!ch 
older.  There  are,  however,  few  instances  wh^re 
a  resort  to  such  a  trick  has  proved  successful, 
even  for  a  time,  and  as  an  Instrument  in  politi- 
cal intrigue  it  is  heavily  discounted  because  of 
the  prompt  denial  through  modern  instruments 
of  publicity. 

Other  forms  of  forgery  are  more  difflcult  to 
expose.  Curiosity  on  the  details  of  the  life  of  a 
great  man,  or  the  extraordinary  prices  psid 
for  autographs,  tempt  the  manufacture  of  doc- 
uments. About  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
bank  checks  of  Washington  appeared  in  sus- 
picious number.  Paper,  ink  and  form  of  check 
were  correct,  the  •  signature  would  pass  muster, 
and  the  price  was  reasonable.  In  one  detail 
the  forger  failed.  On  payment  at  the  bank  the 
teller  would  file  checks  on  a  metal  rod  having 
an  arrow  head  at  the  point.  The  barbs  would 
•make  a  rough  edge  to  the  perforations.  The 
forged  checks  showed  a  very  neat  cutting,  and 
on  "that  clue  the  forger,  one  spring,  was  dis- 
covered and  expo-sed.  Such  checks  are  found 
in  many  private  collections,  still  cherished  as 
true  wi'itings  of  Washington.  ^  


Much  more  elaborate  is  the  folio  volume  of 
manuscripts  of  Robert  Burns  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  bought  of  a  Scotch  bookseller 
of  good  standing.  Every  detail  has  been  min- 
utely covered— stains  on  the  paper,  creases, 
worn  folds,  finger-prints,  dirt,  seals  and  post- 
marks—all are  reproduced  with  wonderful  pie-, 
cision.  The  volume  was  sold  for  a  good  price' 
and  the  buyer  beheved  he  had  obtained  a  pre-\ 
cious  relic  of  the  poet.  After  the  death  of  the 
bookseller  the  fictitious  nature  of  the  manu- 
scripts was  discovered,  but  the  volume  is  worth 
preserving  as  an  example  of  the  forger's  art. 

No  American  has  suffered  more  from  this  in- 
dustry of  false  document  than  Lincoln.  His 
sudden  rise  to  greatness  and  the  obscurity  of 
his  early  years  invited  the  fabrication  of  rec- 
ords. Once  published,  such  documents  became 
material  for  the  biographer,  and  little  thought 
was  given  to  que,stion  their  correctness.  If  a_ 
(\oubt  did  arise  the  manuscript- -th?.  surest  test 
—could  not  be  found.  Fortunately,  the  tone  j 
of  the  paper,  a  manner  of  expression,  or  hazy 
political  opinions,  would  awaken  suspicion,  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  investigation.  Internal 
evidence  offers  difficulties,  for  a  sentence  may 
be  read  in  different  meanings.  Yet  so  crass 
have  been  some  of  these  made  pieces  that  they 
advertise  their  own  faLsity. 

A  striking  instance  is  an  elaborate  exposi- 
tion of  Lincoln's  political  views,  written  to 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia  and  John  J. 
Crittenden  of  Kentucky.  They  appeared  in 
1909,  with  the  reply  of  Stephens,  and  both  doc- 
uments were  certified  in  writing  by  Stephens 
in  1883,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  Stephens 
had  given  them  to  one  bearing  the  same  na?ne 
as  his  biographer,  and  from  him,  or  an  agent, 
they  were  bought  and  published  in  good  faith 
by  Judd  Stewart,  a  noted  collector  of  Lincoln 
material.  The  Lincoln  letter  was  not  in  his 
■  WTiting— was  not  even  signed  by  him— but  had 
been  "dictated,"  a  method  not  known  for  any 
other  letter  of  the  man,  who  did  not  have  a 
secretary  until  after  his  nomination  to  the 
presidency.  The  time  was  critical,  the  position 
of  Lincoln  of  some  importance,  and  he  was 
writing  to  one  who  had  been  an  associate  and 
friend  in  the  Congre.ss  of  1848.  Yet  .  the  sub- 
stance of  the  letter  was  vague,  the  rambling 
thoughts  badly  expressed,  and  there  was  little 
to  suggest  the  Lincoln  of  the  period,  who  had 
for  two  years  been  clearly  expressing  his  viows. 
An  examination  .showed  that  the  two  pieces 
were  made  up,  had  deceived  the  buyer,  and  had 
been  used  as  good  material  for  fifty  years.  After 
this  discovery,  the  wonder  is  that  th.ey  should 
ever  have  been  accepted,  so  poor  is  the  work- 
1  manship. 

Great  responsibility  attaches  to  the  publi- 
cation of  manuscripts  where  a  shadow  of  doubt 
exists  on  their  authenticity.  As  historical 
studies  become  more  general  protective"  mea- 
sures become  more  effective,  but  under  the 
best  of  conditions  the  correction  usually  comes 
long  after  the  fault. 


MORE  EXPERTS  DiBT 
LINCOLN  LETTERS 

Authorities  in  His  Home  State 
Declare  Atlantic  Monthly  Fac- 
similes Spurious. 


CITE   AUTHENTIC  RECORDS 


Comparison  With  Genuine  Doc- 
uments Shows  Falsity  of 
Composition,  They  Say. 


QUESTIONS  CALHOUN  NOTE 


One   Critic   Asserts    Proof   of  Her 
Birtli    Is   Lacking    in  the 
Family  History. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Tunes. 
,    CHICAGO,    Dec.    2.— Controversy 
over  the  authenticity  of  the  letters 
j  and  memoranda   of  Abraham  Lin- 
j  coin,  newly  discovered  and  published 
j  for  the  first  time,  according  to  The 
!  Atlantic  Monthly  in  its  December  is- 
1  sue,  flared  up  today  along  the  San- 
I  gamon  River,  where  much  of  the 
Emancipator's   life   was    spent;  in 
other  parts  of  Lincoln's  home  State 
and  in  Indiana. 
I    The  genuineness  of  the  four  docu-  ! 
ments   printed  in  facsimile   hv  the  \ 
magazine  in  the  first  instalment  of ' 
a     series     erititled     "Lincoln     the  [ 
Lover,"   by  Wilma  Frames  Mi-^or,  I 
vras    seriously    questioned    by    four  [ 
recognized    authorities    on  Lincoln- 
•  iana  here  before  they  had  learned 
I  that   Worthington   C.    Ford   of  the 
I  Massachusetts     Historical  Society 
challenged  their  genuineness  in  to- 
dav's  New  York  Times. 

The  four  authorities  are  Paul  M. 
Angle,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Lincoln  Centennial  Association,  with 
headquarters  at  Springfield,  111.;  ' 
Logan  Hay,  president  of  that  asso- 
ciation; Oliver  R.  Barrett,  Chicago 
lawyer  and  possessor  of  a  collection 
of  Lincoln  manuscripts,  and  Louis 
A.  Warren  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  di- 
rector of  the  Lincoln  Foundation. 

The  facsimiles  in  question  are  a  | 
letter  from  Lincoln  to  John  Calhoun,  ' 
his  friend  and  benefactor,  dated 
Washington,  July  22.  1848;  a  letter 
from  Lincoln  to  Calhoun,  which 
lacks  a  date  line;  a  notation  by  Lin:- 
coln  on  the  margin  of  a  page  of 
"Newton's  "Rhetoric"  and  a  memo- 
randum by  Sally  Calhoun.  John  Cal- 
houn's daughter,  v/ritten  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  June  2.  1848. 

Gives  Grounds  for  Doubts. 

\ 

Mr.  Angle,  with  the  resources  of 
the  Lincoln  Centennial  Association 
and  the  State  Historical  Society's 
large  Lincolniana  collection  at  his 
command,  traced  the  movements  of 
the  Lincolns  during  the  period  dealt 
with  in  the  magazine  letters,  re- 
viewed the  genealogy  of  the  Cal- 
houns  and  pointed  out  alleged  dis- 
crepancies in  thought,  phraseology 
and  writing. 

"We  do  not  charge  Miss  Minor  or 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  with  forgery," 
said  Mr.  Angle.  "But  we  do  say  that  , 
the  three  items  printed  In  facsimile ; 
I  in  the  December  issue  of  the  maga-  ' 


sine  were  not  written  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  that  the  authenticity  of 
the  Lincoln  marginal  notes  and  the 
Calhoun  memoranda  is  at  best  ex-, 
tremely  doubtxul." 

Mr.  Angle  was  struck  by  what  he 
called  "a  startling  weakness  in  the 
chain  of  circtimstances  by  which 
these  documents  have  been  transmit- 
ted from  Lincoln's  day  to  the  pres- 
ent." 

"It  will  be  remembered,"  he 
writes,  "that  from  Matilda  Cameron 
they  passed  to  Sarah  or  Sally  Cal- 
houn, who  remained  their  sole  owner 
for  an  undefined  period.  It  will  also 
be  i-emembered  that  Sally  Calhoun, 
both  by  the  author's  statement  and 
by  her  own  letter,  printed  on  the  last 
page  of  the  article,  is  described  as 
the  daughter  of  John  Calhoun  of 
Springfield,  Lincoln's  friend  and 
benefactor. 

"According  to  John  Carroll  Pow- 
er's 'History  of  the  Early  Settlers 
of  Sangamon  County,'  John  Calhoun 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1808. 
He  came  to  Springfield  in  1830  and 
on  Dec.  29  of  the. following  year  mar- 
ried Sarah  Cutter.  Nine  children 
were  born  of  this  marriage:  (1) 
John,  (2)  Andres,  (3)  Elizabeth,  (4) 
Seth  J.,  (5)  Albert,  (6)  Martha,  (7) 
Susan,  (8)  Mary  and  (9)  James. 
There  is  no  mention  of  a  daughter 
named  Sarah  or  Sally." 

Mr.  Angle  also  found  the  Lincoln 
writing  in  the  magazine  ...  letters 
"cramped,  uneven  and  rakish," 
whereas  that  in  accepted  Lincoln  pa- 
pers was  "smooth,  even  and  well 
spaced." 

Cites  Dififerences  in  Writing. 

"There  are  other  physical  differ- 
ences," the  statement  went  on. 
"Rarely,  if  ever.,  did  Lincoln  write 
the  name  of  the  addressee  in  the 
lov/er  left-hand  corner  of  his  letters. 
He  never,  to  the  best  of  our  knowi- 
f!dge,  be.^an  a  se'i fence  with  a  umali 
letter.  And,  until  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life,  he  used  a  short  dash  in- 
stead of  a  period.  Yet  in  the  Cal- 
houn letter  dashes  are  used  only 
twice — in  the  date  line  and  in  the 
fifth  line  of  the  text.  In  neither  in- 
stance •-■r•^'ld  a  period  have  bRer> 
appropriate. 

'■The  text  of  the  Atlantic  letters 
reveals  their  spurious  character  as 
completely,  as  their  physical  appear- 
ance. •  Lincoln's  prose  was  alv/ays 
smooth  and  clear.  These  letters  are 
cliltcd,  and  lack  clarity.  Specific 
wordc  and  phrases  in  the  Atlantic 
letters  sticli  out  lik-e  sore  thumbs. 
The  salutation  of  the  letter  of  July 
22.  1848— 'Dear  Old  Friend'— is  totally 
unlike  Lincoln,  who  rarely  deviated 
from  the  formal  in  beginning  his  let- 
ters. And  the  times  when  Lincoln 
repeated  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  was  writing  in  the  body  of 
his  letters  can  almost  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

"Yet  in  the  two  letters  to  Calhoun 
'Dear  John'  or  'John'  is  inter.iected 
five  separate  times.  The  conclusion, 
'Yours  forever'  is  as  foreign  to  the 
true  Lincoln  as  the  salutation. 

"Inexactness  in  the  use  of  words  is 
another  means  of  detection.  Years 
of  legal  training,  coupled  with  the 
study  of  Euclid,  probably  impressed 
upon  Lincoln  the  necessity  of  finding 
words  which  expressed  his  meaning 
with  com.plete  exactness.  What  must 
we  think  when  we  find  in  letters 
supposedly  Lincoln's  such  statements 
as  'It  is  only  the  tongue  of  the  wise 
who  can  offend  and  they  are  inca- 
pable of  such  an  act'. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Sally  Calhoun. 

"What  naust  we  think  when  we  find 
the  author  of  the  same  letters  refer- 
ring to  his  ability  to  give  his  best 
to  the  world  as  an  'inheritance'  from 
hi.-  stepmother?  We  can  hardly  es- 
cape the  conclusion  that  if  these  let- 
ters are  genuine  the  entii-e  body  of 
Lincoln's  correspondence  is  spur- 
ious." 

According  to  Mr.  Angle.  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln was  not  in  Washington  at  the 
time  she  is  mentioned  as  being  there 
in  one  of  the  letters. 

"The  letter  of  July  22,"  he  says, 
Vconcludes  with  'Mary  is  well  thank 
the  Lord  and  joins  in  love  to  you 


and  yours.'  That  Mrs.  Lincoln  v/as  in 
Washington  is  a  necessary  infeier^ca. 
But  she  was  almost  certainly  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  she  had  returned  after 
accompanying  Lincoln  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  Winter  of  1847. 

"The  memoranda  of  Sally  Calhoun 
remain.  The  attention  of  any  reader 
skeptical  of  the  reliability  of  Pow- 
er's 'History,'  and  therefore  in- 
clined to  a  belief  in  the  actual  exis- 
tence of  Sally,  is  directed  to  the  date 
of  the  first  memorandum— St.  Joe, 
Mo.,  June  2,  1858— and  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  wording  of  all  the  mem- 
oranda makes  her  father's  presence 
at  the  time  of  writing  a  necessary 
conclusion. 

"But  on  May  29,  John  Calhoun  is- 
sued a  summons  in  the  case  of 
Stoner  et  al.  vs.  Bancroft  et  al.  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Sangamon 
County.  Had  he  left  at  once  for  St. 
Joseph  he  might,  v/ith  good  luck, 
have  reached  there  on  June  1.  To 
believe  that  on  the  next  day,  after 
three  or  four  days  of  hard  travel  by 
stage  coach,  farm  wagon  and  river 
steamer,  he  would  have  put  his 
daughter  to  recording  incidents  in 
the  early-life  of  Lincoln,  is  too  great 
a  strain  for  any  except  the  most 
elastic  credulity.  And  at  this  same 
time,  it  v/iU  be  remembered,  Calhoun 
was  almost  required,  by  an  assump- 
tion of  the  genuineness  of  the  letter 
of  July  22,  1848,  to  be  on  his  v.-ay  to 
Gentryville,  Ind.,  on  a  surveying  ex- 
pedition. 

Calls  Picture  of  Lincoln  False. 

"That  this  exhaustive  examination 
of  these  letters  and  documents,"  Mr. 
Angle  concludes,  "should  be  neces- 
sary to  prove  their  fictitious  charac- 
ter is,  after  all,  a  sad  commentary. 
The  fact  that  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  nation's  periodicals  could  be  per- 
suaded to  accept  them  as  genuine 
throws  into  high  relief  the  super- 
ficiality of  the  general  knowledge  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

"At  a  time  in  his  life  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  failed,  and 
knew  he  had  failed,  we  are  presented 
with  a  picture  of  a  man  girding  on 
his  armor  for  the  next  fray.  We  aro 
shown  an  individual  mav/kish  and 
bombastic,  when  Lincoln  was  neither. 
And  we  are  given  a  sentiinental 
crusader,  lea.ding  the  people,  Vvhen 
the  true  Lincoln  was  innately  con- 
servative and  unwilling  to  move  until 
the  trail  was  clearly  marked.  How 
many  more  thousand  books  mi.ist  be 
written  before  we  learn  vvhat  sort 
of  man  he  really  was?" 

Logan  Hay,  a  grandson  of  Stephen 
T.  Logan,  a  law  partner  of  Lincoln, 
said: 

"That  the  Lincoln  letters  to  Cal- 
houn are  not  genuine  is  indicated  by 
the  vocabulary  and  the  structure  of 
the  sentences.  The  thought  of  the 
letters  and  what  one  of  them  indi- 
cates as  to  Lincoln's  point  of  view 
with  regard  to  his  political  ambitions 
proves  it  is  spurious.  It  tends  to 
show  that  Lincoln  had  political  am- 
bitions when  his  other  letters  demon- 
strate that  he  .  then  thought  that, 
owing  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  po- 
sition he  had  taken  in  regard  to  the 
Mexican  War,  he  had  put  an  end  to 
his  political  prospects.  He  thought 
at  that  time  that  his  political  career 
was  ended  and  he  looked  forward  to 
returning  to  the  practice  of  law 
without  further  participation  in  pol- 
itics. As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was 
what  he  did  from  1849  to  1854. 

Maintains  "Views  Not  Lincoln's. 

"If  Lincoln  had  the  views  which 
this  letter  attributes  to  him  he  would 
have  been  an  Abolitionist  and  active 
in  opposition  to  the  compromise  of 
l^SO,  whereas  his  attitude  between 
1850  and  1854  shows  lie  acquiesced 
in  *tl?e  compromise." 

Mr.  Hay  pointed  out  further  that 
1%  the  Atlantic  letter,  dated  July  22 
1848,  Lincoln  concluded  with  "Mary 
is  well,  thank  the  Lord."  Mr.  Hay 
said  that  Lincoln  in  his  writing  al- 
ways spoke  of  God  and  did  not  use 
the  term  Lord  unless  he  was  quoting. 

Mr.  Barrett  viewed  "the  whole 
thing  as  a  hoax." 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  alleged  Lin- 
coln letters  publisJipd  in  the  Decem- 


I  ber  issue  (of  The  Atlantic  Monthly) 
are  not  in  Lincoln's  haadv^riting," 
he  said,  "and  it  is  equally  clear  that 
they  are  not  Lincqln's  composition. 
The  matters  touched  on  in  the  letters 
—slavery— injustice — cruelty— and  Lin- 
coln's mother  are  tne  things  that 
every  one  knows  must  have  inter- 
ested Lincoln,  so  we  have  what  is 
called  a  discovery  offered  as  a  new 
message  from  Lincoln,  containing 
the  ideas  that  would  have  interested 
Lincoln  presented  in  language  and 
style  wholly  unlike  Lincoln's  and  in 
a  handwriting  which  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  the  letters  written 
about  the  same  time  by  Lincoln's 
hand,  which  have  been  preserved 
for  us. 

"Coming  as  it  does,  the  'message' 
from  Lincoln,  produced  by  t'ne  At- 
lantic, is  very  muc'n  like  the  mes- 
sages drawn  from  the  spirit  world 
by  the  intervention  of  'mediums.' 
Unquestionably,  the  whole  thing  is  a 
hoax." 

Mr.  Barrett  made  public  a  letter 
from  Louis  A.  Warren,  in  which  the 
director  of  the  Lincoln  Foundation 
said: 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  has  been  taken  in,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  by  the  publication  of 
letters  credited  to  Lincoln  v/hich  he 
never  could  have  written.  If  all  of 
their  Lincoln  manuscripts  are  writ- 
ten in  the  same  hand  as  that  appear- 
ing in  the  December  issue,  I  cannot 
feel  that  we  may  anticipate  very 
much  of  value." 


LINCOLN  LEITERS 
CALLED  AUTHENTIC 


Carl  Sandburg  Views  Love 
Notes  to  Ann  Rutledge 

GENUINE,    POET  BELIEVES 

Delicacy  of  Imagination  and 
L  \      Accuracy  Cited 

Among  those  who  defend  the  au- 
thenticity of  love  letters  supposed  to 
have  passed  between  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Ann  Rutledge  more  than 
ninety  years  ago,  published  for  the 
first  time  in  the  December  issue  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  is  Carl  Sand- 
burg, poet  and  author  of  "Abraham 
Lincoln:  The  Prairie  Years."  In  the 
following  article,  written  exclusively 
for  The  World,  he  explains  his  atti- 
tude. This  article  was  written  fol- 
lowing an  examination  at  Boston  of 
the  originals,  some  of  which  are  re- 
produced in  facsimile  in  the  December 
Atlantic, 

By  Carl  Sandburs 

The  finding  of  love  letters  that 
passed  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Ann  Rutledge  ninety-four  years  ago 
and  their  serial  publication  by  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  in  December  of  this 
year  and  January  and  February  of  next 
year  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
amazing — ^we  might  almost  say  miracu- 
lous— episodes  in  the  annals  of  Ameri- 
can love  affairs  or  In  the  chronicles 
of  American  history. 

No  other  love  story  In  American 
history,  probably,  has  been  told  and 
retold  and  listened  to  and  repeated  to 
so  many  wide  flung  generations  as 
this  tale  that  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the  lovable  Ann  Rutledge  walked  hand 
in  hand,  bonded  and  betrothed, 
pledged  and  promised,  picking  wild 
flowers,  speaking  soft  and  sacred  words, 
and  talking  to  the  moon  with  the 
wild  hearts  of  young  love. 

'Twas  too  good  a  story,  almost  too 
perfect  a  lyric,  until  broken  by  a 
tragedy  laden  with  agony  and  having 
some  of  the  arranged  contrast  of 
melodrama. 

Now  out  of  the  dusk  and  dust  of 
nearly  a  hundred  years  of  hiding 
have  come  old  fading  pieces  of  paper 
that  testify  to  this  beloved  lyric  and 
tragic  folk  tale  of  the  American  people. 
I  They  appear,  these  evidences,  not 
[merely  to  corroborate  the  main  parts 
'of  the  folk  tale.  They  carry  It 
farther  at  all  essential  points.  They 
give  its  events  new  shadings,  deeper 
and  more  luminous  tintings.  And  it 
may  be  said,  for  whatever  It  may  be 
worth  as  information  to  those  who  call 
themselves  hard-boiled,  that  more  than 


one  man  has  had  tears  come  to  iiis 
eyes  on  looking  over  and  scrutinizing 
I  closely  the  strange,  sweet  tell-tale 
things  that  come  out  of  these  vestiges. 

Letters  Come  to  Stay  j 
There  are  authorities,  suoh  as  Ida 
M.  Tarbell  and  others,  who  have  spent 
years  in  research  of  Lincoln  source  ma- 
terials  who  say  that  the  letters  and 
collateral  documents  appear  genuine. 
And  the  writer,  after  spending  a  day 
with  the  original  documents    and  in 
company  with  EUery  Sedgwick,  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  has  the 
definite  feeling  that,  while  this  is  a 
i  case  where  no  one  can  prove  the  docu- 
liments  to  be  absolutely  authentic,  any 
j  one  who  tries  to  Impeach  them  and 
throw  them  out  of  the  record  will  have 
difficulties  and  end  in  disaster:  They 
have   come   to   stay  In  -the  Lincoln 
record. 

If  by  any  reach  of  Imagination  these 
letters  could  have  been  fabricated  and 
faked,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  any 
one  playing  with  so  silly  a  hoax  should 
have  the  delicacy  of  Imagination,  the 
feeling  for  poetic  unities  of  character, 
the  intimate  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  dates,  places  and  circumstances, 
which  weave  so  sure  a  fabric  through 
these  documents. 

Hitherto  the  legend  of  the  betrothal 
and  companionship  of  young  Abe  Lin- 

Icoln  and  sweet  Ann  Rutledge  has 
lacked  details.  More  of  the  facts  were 
wanted — so  much  wanted.  And  now 
1  they  are  here.  During  the  hundred 
I  years,  lacking  seven,  that  they  have 
lain  in  dusk  and  dust,  hidden  from 
history,  they  were  moved  from  Illinois 
to  Missouri,  from  Missouri  to  Southern 
California,  and  from  there  to  Boston, 
Mass. 

It  was  in  1866  that  old  Bill  Hern- 
Jon,  law  partner  of  Lincoln  in  Spring- 
field, gave  a  lecture  in  a  public  hall  in 
Springfield  dealing  chiefly  with  Lin- 
coln and  Ann  Rutledge.  There  was 
fantasy,  metaphysics,  rambling  philoso- 
phy and  efflorescent  language  In  this 
discourse  of  Herndon's  when  there  was 
launched  for  the  first  time  In  a  public 
way  the  wild  story  of  Lincoln  and  Ann 

I Rutledge.  Later  Hsrndon  added  other 
details  in  his  two-volume  Life  of 
Lincoln,  published  In  1888.  As  the 
years  passed,  HerndOH's  allegation  that 
j  Ann  died  of  a  broken  heart  caused  by 
her  bewilderment  and  despair  at  being 
'pledged  to  two  lovers,  Lincoln  and 
John  McNamar,  at  the  same  time,  has 
been  disproven.  Even  so,  the  latest 
revelations  Indicate  it  may  have  been 
!a  slight  factor.  Yet  the  essential 
threads  of  Herndon's  story  (which  has 
become  "a  treasured  American  folk  tale) 
are  found  now  in  documents  that  stand 
up  under  close  scrutiny  by  people  who 
arrive  at  the  like  conclusion  that  they 
carry  truth  and  fact. 

Touch  of  Preposterous 
Of  course,  for  the  immediate  future, 
there  will  be  for  some  people  a  touch 
of  the  preposterous  about  these  Abe 
Lincoln-Ann    Rutledge    letters.  This 
because  there  have  been  men  engaged 
in  Linclon  research  who  have  occasion- 
ally spoken  to  each  other  of  something 
impossible,  something  that  could  not 
happen,  with  ironic  laugliter,  "That  will 
come  true  when  the  love  letters  of  Lin- 
coln and  Ann   Rutledge  are  found." 
They  meant    it  as  they  would  say, 
.  "When  hell  freezes  over." 
i'     Yet  here  we  have  the  paper  on  which 
j  Ann  penned  the  words  to  "My  Beloved 
I  Abe,"  telling  him  "You  need  a  wife 
'  who  win  be  a  help  to  you,  not  a  drag- 
back  like  some  are" — only  her  spelling 


was  aiiierent  ana  must  oe  seen  wiuu 
the  context.  She  had  her  own  way 
of  spelling  when  she  wrote  Abe  "My 
heart  runs  over  with  happiness  when 
I  think  your  name.  I  do  not  believe 
I  can  find  time  to  write  you  a  letter 
every  day,  still  I  know,  as  you  say,  it 
would  surely  improve  my  spelling  and 
all  that." 

And  we  have  the  signature  "Abe"  to 
a  letter  beginning  "My  Beloved  Ann," 
which  ends  "I  could  write  to  you  for- 
ever, but  Nance  will  not  wait  that 
long."  Nance  was  the  messenger  wait- 
ing to  carry  the  letter. 

We  have  now  a  little  Marie  Bashkirt- 
sheff  of  the  frontier,  Matilda  Cam- 
eron, the  best  friend  and  chum  of  Ann 
Rutledge.  Ann's  sisters  would  steal 
her  love  letters  and  read  them,  so  she 
gave  them  to  Matilda  to  keep.  "Mat," 
as  she  signs  herself,  wrote  many  im- 
pressions from  day  to  day.  A  fine 
diarist  she  was,  under  the  conditions. 
We  find  "language."  She  writes  one 
day,  "I  am  all  broak  up  and  fltless  for 
anything."  And  ot  course  one  re- 
quires the  context  in  her  writing  after 
the  passing  away  of  Ann,  "The  kin 
says  Abe  is  luny."  Her  reference  to 
John  McNamar,  "he  is  a  skunk,"  must 
be  seen  with  the  context  to  be  under- 
stood. 

Then  we  have  letters  of  Lincoln  to 
John  Calhoun,  one  written  from 
Washington  as  a  Congressman,  thir- 
teen years  after  the  death  of  Ann 
Rutledge,  with  gleaming  references  to 
Ann.  He  was  grateful  to  Calhoun  and 
strangely  luminous  in  his  memory  of 
Ann. 

Seldom  is  a  treasured  folk  tale  of 
a  people  so  well  documented  in  its 
details  of  light,  shadow  and  transi- 
tion from  gay  to  grave.  The  Atlantic 
series  v;ill  close  with  a  quotation  from 
a  book  owned  by  Lincoln  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Ann  Rutledge — a  pen 
stroke  marking  the  sentence, 
"Aye,  go  to  the  grave  of  burled  love 
and  meditate!" 

And  in  the  margin  below  In  Lin- 
coln's handwriting  are  the  words: 
"And  after  the  agony  find  courage  to 
go  on." 


LINCOLN  LETTERS  IN 
,  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  ARE 
//  SAID  TO  BE  FORGERIES 

Boston,  Mass.—  (LP)— The  Boston 
Herald,  in  a  copyrighted  story  today, 
says  that  William  S.  Kingston,  not- 
ed handwriting  expert,  has  .  ex- 
amined the  Lincoln  letters  being 
published  by  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  has  decided  that  the  entir©  col- 
lection is  forged. 

In  the  absence  of  EUery  Sedgwick, 
editor  of  The  Atlantic  monthly,  who 
is  in  Ai-izona.  officials  of  the  maga- 
zine ^ave  declined  to  comment  on 
Kingston's  report. 

Publication  of  the  Lincoln  letters 
has  created  wide  discussion,  several 
authorities  having  expressed  belief 
that  the  collection  was  not  genuine. 


THE  LINCOLN-RUTLEDGE  LETTERS  ' 

In  the  pretty  controversy  developing  around  the 
alleged  Lincoln  material  appearing  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  the  editor  offers  four  reasons  for  holding 
the  letters  genuine.  The  paper  and  ink,  he  says, 
have  been  tested  by  expert  chemists  who  declare 
both  to  be  of  unquestionable  age.  The  letters  have 
been  read  by  Miss  Ida  Tarbell,  Dr.  Barton  and  Carl 
Sandburg,  three  close  students  of.  Lincolniana,  who 
report  that  they  harmonize  with  each  other  and 
with  the  facts  of  Lincoln's  life,  and  are  genuine. 
Two  librarians.  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam  and  Mr.  Charles 
Moore,  familiar  with  MSS.,  believe  them  authentic. 
Finally,  Mr.  Sedgwick  has  himself  been  convinced  by 
the  evidences  of  their  descent  from  Lincoln's  time. 

As  against  all  this  Dr.  Worthington  C.  Ford,  whose 
knowledge  of  historical  MSS.  Is  unsurpassed  In 
America  and  who  has  just  edited  Beveridge's  Lin- 
coln, offers  a  variety  of  arguments.  He  and  a  circle 
of  Western  scholars  present  objections  to  the  hand- 
writing, to  the  phraseology  and  to  alleged  discrep- 
ancies of  fact.  From  such  a  dispute  the  amateur 
will  hold  aloof.  But  general  Interest  In  the  subject 
will  be  heightened  by  the  memory  of  numerous  and 
ingenious  historical  forgeries  In  the  past.  Some 
Shakespearian  forgeries  long  deceived  the  most 
learned  men.  Manufactured  manuscripts  palmed 
off  as  Luther's  have  had  to  be  taken  Into  the  Ger- 
man courts  and  still  occasionally  plague  scholar- 
ship. Forged  letters  purporting  to  be  John  Paul 
Jones's  were  used  rot  many  years  ago  as  the  basis 
of  a  biography  issued  by  a  reputable  publisher 
and  widely  accepted. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  is  right  in  saying  that  we  can 
afford  to  wait  till  all  the  evidence — ^that  is,  the 
three  coming  instalments — ^is  in.  Mr.  Ford  is  also 
right  in  declaring  that  the  chain  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link,  and  that  if  one  document  is 
proved  a  forgery  the  rest  will  fall.  There  need  be 
no  fear  that  the  truth  will  remain  doubtful.  So 
extensive  and  varied  a  series  of  papers  ,will  quickly 
be  proved  authentic  or  proved  false.  '^^rVvj. 


RESERVE  JUDGMENT, 
SEDGWICK'S  PLEA 


Wants  Opinion  Based  on  Full 
,    Series  of  Lincolniana 

Ellery  Sedgwick,  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  said  last  night  that  he  was  not 
at  all  surprised  that  expert  opinion  is 
divided  regarding  the  authenticity  of  ilie 
Lincoln  letters  which  are  now  being 
published  in  his  magazine.  "Final  judg- 
ment should  be  deterred,"  he  declared, 
"until  the  entire  series  is  published  and 
the  originals  can  be  examined  by  all 
those  interested  in  them." 

News  that  Paul  M.  Angle,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Lincoln  Centennial  As- 
sociation at  Springfield,  111.,  and  Oliver 
R.  Barrett,  Chicago  lawyer  and  collector 
of  Lincolniana,  had  issued  statements 
in  which  they  cast  doubts  on  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  letters  was  very  interest- 
ing, Mr.  Sedgwick  said,  explaining  that 
Mr.'  Angle  and  Mr.  Barrett  had  both 
given  much  material  to  Carl  Sandburg 
for  his  "Prairie  Days,"  and  Mr.  Sand- 
burg, who  has  been  in  Boston  recently, 
is  convinced  that  the  letters  are  ?.u- 
thentic. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  emphasized  his  opinion 
that  it  is  unfair  to  judge  the  collection, 
the  property  of  Miss  Wilma  Frances 
Minor,  until  all  of  it  is  published. 
"There  may  be  discrepancies  in  her 
story,"  he  said,  "but  if  there  are,  we 
were  unable  to  find  them.  If  a  few 
items  are  found  to  be  questionable,  that 
fact  should  not  condemn  the  entire  lot." 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Angle's  intimation 
that  Sally  Calhoun,  an  important  link 
in  the  handing-down  of  the  letters, 
never  existed,  Mr.  Sedgwick  said  that 
there  were  four  girls  in  the  Calhoun 


family,  and  that,  although  none  of  then 
may  have  been  known  as  Sarah  oi 
Molly  in  the  records,  it  is  highly  possiblj 
that  one  of  them  was  known  as  Sallj 
to  her  intimate  friends. 

As  for  the  suggestion  of  Harry  Ml 
Konwiser,  librarian  of  the  Collector^ 
Club,  that  experts  could  easily  identify 
marks  of  postmarks  on  letters  if  the) 
were  marled,  Mr.  Sedgwick  said  tha] 
few,  if  any,  of  the  letters  passe^ 
through  the  regular  channels  of  U\{ 
mail  service  because  New  Salem,  IlL 
was  a  village  of  only  20  houses,  anq 
Lincoln  was  postmaster  at  the  time. 


SANDBURG  WW  DOUBTS 
THE  LINCOLN  LETTERS 

Poet  Who  Had  Thought  Them 
Getittine  Takes  View  of  Bar-  ' 
rett  and  Angle. 


The  opinions  of  two  experts  who 
disputed  the  authenticity  of  the  Lin- 
coln documents  being  published  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  were  accepted 
by  Carl  Sandburg,  poet  and  author 
of  several  books  on  Lincoln,  in  a 
statement  issued  yesterday.  Mr. 
Sandburg  has  hitherto  expressed  his 
belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the 
documents. 

"I  have  never  taken  part  in  any 
controversy  touching  on  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  said  Mr.  Sand- 
burg, "and  while  I  like  a  good  fight 
and  believe  that  it  is  sometimes  nec-  i 
essary  to  fight  in  order  to  have 
peace,  I  do  not  set  up  as  a  handwrit- 
ing expert  and  particularly  as  one 
who  should  dare  to  challenge  a  man 
of  the  training  and  experience  of 
Oliver  R.  Barrett  of  Chicago. 

"The  judgment  of  Mr.  Barrett  that 
the  purported  Lincoln  handwriting  in 
the  December  number  of  The  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  is  a  forgei-y  is  as  compe- 
tent testimony  as  any  one  would  ask 
for.  Also,  there  is  the  authority  on 
date,  places  and  circumstances,  Mr. 
Paul  Angle,  secretary  of  the  Lincoln 
Centennial  Association.  He  is  so  situ- 
ated and  engaged,  and  is  of  such 
known  integrity  of  character,  that 
when  he  says  he  finds  in  a  book 
on  the  early  settlers  of  Sangamon  I 
County,  Illinois,  that  John  Calhoun 
had  nine  children  and  no  daughter 
is  mentioned  named  Sarah  or  Sally, 
this  goes  far  toward  giving  part  of 
the  documents  of  The  Atlantic  Month- 
ly series  the  appearance  of  a  hoax. 

"The  series  of  letters  and  diary 
entries  in  the  original  are  impressive. 
I  was  deeply  moved  while  looking  at 
them.  They  called  up  a  story  and 
background,  associations  and  impli- 
cations. And  when  I  scrutinize  orig- 
inal source  material  of  this  kind  I  let 
my  emotions  have  full  play.  I  try  to 
do  my  hard-boiled  analyzing  later. 

"About  three  weeks  ago  I  had  a 
long  letter  from  Ellery  Sedgwick,  , 
the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
making  inquiry  as  to  certain  corrobo-  [ 
rative  details  wanted  in  the  New 
Salem  locale.  I  replied  briefly  to  Mr. 
Sedgwick  that  Paul  Angle  was  the 
man  to  put  on  the  trail  immediately. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  first  of 
the  Atlantic  series,  Mr.  Angle  has 
been  hot  on  the  trail.  It  should  also 
be  understood  that  Mr.  Sedgwick  is 
shortly  going  to  Chicago  and  will  lay 
before  Oliver  R.  Barrett  the  entire 
series  of  documents— the  originals. 
It  is  good  that  an  editor  of 
the  integrity  of  Ellery  Sedgwick  shall 
have  as  co-laborers  in  this  enterprise 
two  such  fast  workers  and  formid- 
able sleuths  as  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr. 
Angle. 

"To  the  extent  that  the  documents 
are  a  hoax  and  no  important  contri- 
bution, they  will  be  so  proclaimed 
and  foot-noted.  If  there  had  earlier 
been  the  kind  of  interest  that  there 
now  is  in  Lincoln,  there  would  be 
less  of  legend  and  surmise.  Thus  far 
we  do  not  have  much  more  to  work 
j  on  in  connection  with  the  romance 
of  Abe  Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge 
I  than  the  facts  that  they  were  be- 
1  trothed  and  she  passed  away  on  the 
day  that  he  saw  her  on  her  death- 
bed." 


LETTERS  CALLED  SPURIOUS 

SAN  DIEGO  WOMAN  ANSWERS  CHARGES 


Hints  Jealousy  Back  Of 
Attack  On  Collection  Of 
Lincoln  Documents  By 
Easterner 


Miss  Wilma  Frances  Minor, 
San  Diego  authoress,  whose  ori- 
ginal letters  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
are  being  published  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  learned  today  that 
the  Lincoln  items  in  the  maga- 
zine have  stirred  up  a  literary 
hornet's  nest  in  the  east. 

Their  genuineness  has  been 
challenged  by  Worington  C.  Ford, 
editor  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical society,  former  chief  of  the 
manuscript  division  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  an  author- 
ity on  American  history. 
•  In  a  lengthy  interview  in  The 
New  York  Times  of  Dec.  2,  he 
declares  there  is  "conclusive  evi- 


dence" that  Lincoln  never  could 
have  written  two  letters  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  first  article  of  the 
series,  published  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Miss  Minor  was  thoroughly  un- 
dismayed today,  however,  over 
the  challenge. 

"Mr.  Ford,"  she  said,  "has  re- 
cently spent  $90,000  collecting 
Lincolnia.  I  believe  he  is  a  little 
chagrined  to  find  that  some  of 
the  most  human  letters  the  great 
president  ever  wrote  have  escaped 
him.  Possibly  he  doesn't  see  how 
it  could  happen,  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  happened— In  a  very  dra- 
matic v/ay — disconcerts  him  a 
bit." 

Ford  charges: 

1.  That  the  handwriting  of  the 
published  Lincoln  items  does  not 
tally  with  authenticated  examples. 


WILMA  FRANCIS  MINOR 


2.  That  the  letters  bear  no 
folds,  whereas  in  Lincoln's  time 
letters  were  folded  over  to  make 
a  sort  of  envelope,  there  being 
no  envelopes  then. 

3.  That  the  age  of  the  paper 
and  the  faded  Ink  might  be  easily 
duplicated  and  of  themselves 
prove  nothing  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  contents. 

Against  this,  Miss  Minor  cites 
the  facts  that: 

1.  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  famous 
Lincoln  biographer  and  close  stu- 
dent of  his  life,  has  Indicated  her 
belief  that'  Ihe  letters  arc 
thoroughly  genuine. 

2.  That  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam, 
librarian  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, has  indicated  his  belief  in 
their  authenticity  by  inviting  the 
whole  collection  into  the  treasure 
section  of  the  Library  of  Con- 


gress. 

3.  That  Lincoln  was  a  man  of 
moods,  and  these  moods  were  re- 
flected in  his  handwriting,  many 
samples  of  which  differ. 

4.  And,  finally,  that  Mr.  Ford 
has  made  his  criticism  without 
seeing  all  the  text  of  the  letters 
in  the  collection,  and  that  he  has 
never  examined  a  single  one  of 
the  original  documents  them- 
selves. 

This  latter  statement  is  at- 
tested to  by  Ellery  Sedgwick, 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  in 
his  answer  to  Ford's  interview  In 
The  New  York  Times. 

The  letters  descended  to  Miss 
Mldor  through  Frederick  Hlrth,  a 
great  uncle.  They  were  written 
to  Ann  Rutledge  and  John  Cal- 
houn.' 


IT  is  seldom  that  a  magazine  is 
privileged  to  present  to  the 
public  such  an  important  col- 
lection of  letters  as  those  whose 
publication  begin  iif  the  December 
issue  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  This 
is  nothing  less  than  a  newly  dis- 
covered collection  of  letters  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  together  with 
other  letters  and  diaries,  most  of 
which  deal  with  Lincoln's  love  for 
Ann  Rutledge.  None  of  Lincoln's 
letters  to  Ann  Rutledge  appear  in 
this  instalment,  but  they  are  to 
come  later.  In  the  first  instalment 
Wilma  Francis  Minor  has  described 
the  setting  of  this  love  affair  and 
introduced  some  of  the  characters, 
and  she  gives  a  picture  of  Lincoln 
as  he  was  when  he  first  met  Ann 
Rutledge.  There  are  letters  from 
Lincoln  to  his  friend,  John  Calhoun, 
and  from  Calhoun  to  Lincoln,  and 
there  are  extracts  from  books  which 
Lincoln  read  and  annotated.  These 
letters  and  books  form  a  part  of 
the  collection  which  Miss  Minor 
has  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
to  light.  In  an  introductory  article, 
"The  Discovery,"  the  editor  of  The 
Atlantic,  tells  how  the  collection 
has  been  preserved  through  all 
these  years  and  how  it  now  be- 
comes available  to  the  public.  He 
describes  also  the  thorough  and 
painstaking  measures  taken  by  the 
publishers  of  The  Atlantic  to  estab- 
lish the  authenticity  of  these  let- 
ters. There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we  have  here  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant historical  finds  of  the  cen- 
tury—one that  sheds  a  clear  light 
upon  an  episode  in  Lincoln's  life 
which  has  hitherto  been  largely  a 
matter  of  conjecture.       vcit  - 


LINCQLN'S  SIGNATURE. 

To  the  Editor  o)  The  Weu'  York  Times: 

In  reference  to  The  Times  article 
regarding  The  Atlantic  Monthly's 
Lincoln  story,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  in  my  possession  my  father's 
commission  as  a  Second  Lieutenant, 
dated  Aug.  14,  1861,  and  signed  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  There  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  two  letters  shown 
on  Page  6  of  The  Times.  Except  for 
the  fact  that  rny  document  shows  the 
President's  full  name,  it  is  exactly 
like  The  Atlantic  Monthly  letter 
dated  February,  1846.,  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  both  the  letters 
shown  can  be  from  the  same  pen, 
and  I  can  prove  that  my  commission 
is  genuine. 

;  G.  VERPLANCK  WEIR. 

Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  Dec.  3.  1928. 
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BARTON  CALLS 
LEHERSFROM 
LINCOLN  FRAUH 

Biographer  Declares  Mag- 
azine Has  Been  Im- 
posed On 


DENIES  ASSERTING 
MISSIVES  GENUINE 


(Copyrig-ht,    102?,    Boslon    Publishing:  Co.) 

NASHVILLE,  Tenn.,  Dec.  9— Dr. 
William  E.  Barton,  who  is  spending  this 
quarter  at  Vanderbilt  University,  lec- 
turing In  the  school  of  religion,  was 
seen  by  a  Herald  representative  and 
asked  his  opinion  of  the  Lincoln  manu- 
scripts now  appearing  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.    He  said: 

The  question  does  not  surprise 
me.  I  am  receiving  it  in  every 
mail.  I  have  not  seen  the  originals 
of  these  documents;  I  missed  them 
at  both  ends.  I  could  have  wished 
to  postpone  answer  to  the  question 
till  I  had  seen  them.  But  I  have 
some  evidence  in  addition  to  that 
which  Is  before  the  public,  and, 
since  it  has  been  stated  in  print 
that  I  regard  these  documents  as 
genuine,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not 
so  regard  them. 

I  was  informed  of  the  existence 
of  this  body  of  material  about  a 
year  ago,  possibly  somewhat  longer; 
the  correspondence  is  at  Foxboro 
and  I  am  not  sure  of  the  date.  I 
heard  tiie  news  t  ith  an  open  mind. 

on  to  California,  and  it  would  be 
there  If  anywhete  such  letters 
might  presumably  be  discovered. 
It  was  in  California  I  discovered 
the  only  letter  known  ever  to  have 
been  written  to  Ann  Rutledge,  that 
by  her  brother,  David,  while  he 
was  a  student  in  Illinois  College. 
Neither  of  Ann's  sisters.  Nan  Pre- 
witt  or  Sallie  Saunders,  knew  of 
any  other  letter  which  she  had 
ever  received.  I  published  this  in 
"The  Women  Lincoln  Loved."  It 
still  stands  as  the  only  genuine 
letter  known  to  have  been  written 
to  her.  It  belonged  to  her  sister. 
Sallie,  from  whom  I  obtained  it. 

Late  last  summer  I  was  shown 
photographs  of  several  of  the  let- 
ters that  are  now  appearing  in  the 
Atlantic.  I  declined  to  express  a 
.judgment  until  I  had  seen  the 
originals.      The     originals  were 


BARTON  BRANDS 
LETTERS  FROM 
LINCOLN  FRAUD 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 


then    in    the  mail. 


have 


been  in  California  since  and 
have  seen  more  photographs  of 
these  documents,  but  the  originals 
were  then  in  Boston.  One  naturally 
likes  to  defer  a  published  judgment 
till  he  has  before  him  the  entire 
evidence.  But  I  must  not  be  quoted 
as  believing  in  the  genuineness  of 
these  letters  and  diary.  I  was  in 
grave  doubt  from  the  beginning, 
and  I  am  now  certain  that  they  are 
a  fraud.  The  Atlantic  has  been 
imposed  upon. 

I  am  deep  in  much  earlier  docu- 
ments, and  they  are  of  recent  discov- 
ery. They  are  200  years  old,  sotne 
of  them  older.  I  have  some  discov- 
eries of  my  own  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  they  will  involve  some 
surprises.  I  have  been  forced  to 
deal  much  more  at  length  than  I 
had  expected  with  questions  of  Lin- 
coln's backgrounds  and  antecedents; 
and  I  am  soon  to  publish  a  good  big 
volume  entitled  "The  Lineage  of 
Lincoln."  It  should  be  out  by  the 
time  of  his  birthday. 

I  am  having  a  very  good  time  this 
fall  lecturing  in  the  school  of  re- 
ligion in  Vanderbilt  University.  I 


expect  to  go  abroad  again  at  the  i 
end  of  ^January  and  .get  back  for  i 
my  summer, with' my  children  and] 
grandchildren  under  the  pines  at  I 
Foxboro^  Mass.  Nashville  is  a  very  , 
attractive  city.'    I  am  happy  to  be  \ 
here  for  a  time.    But  as  soon  as  I 
return  from,  across  the  sea  and 
have  a  little  whirl  among  the  col- 
leges  at   commencement   time,  I 
want  to  get  back  to  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.    The  charm  of  New  Eng- 
land is  sometliing  one  does  not 
outgrow. 


Outlook  and  Independent 
December  19,  1928. 


^The  "Lincoln  Letters" 

A  CONTROVERSY  lias  developed  over  the 
authenticity  of  the  love  letters  between 
Abraham  IJncoln  and  Ann  Rutledge. 
Experts  in  liandwriting,  students  of 
Lincoln's  early  life  and  historical 
savants,  are  sharply  attacking,  and  Mr. 
Ellery  Sedgwick,  editor  of  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly,"  is  bravely  defending,  their 
genuineness.  So  far  as  handwriting- 
goes,  the  attackers,  we  judge,  have  the 
best  of  the  controversy.  Mr.  O.  R. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Wortliington  C.  Ford  and 
Mr.  L.  A.  Warren,  well  known  as  ex- 
perts in  Lincolniana,  attack  strongly, 
and  largely  on  liandwriting  grounds. 
Moreover,  tlie  question  of  handwriting- 
is  inadequately  treated  in  the  "Atlan- 
tic's" statements.  Tlie  editor  says  that 
he  went  over  comparisons  of  penman- 
ship minutely  with  Miss  Ida  Tarbell 
(who  is  a  fine  Lincoln  student  and  his 
biographer,  but  not,  we  suppose,  an  ex- 
pert on  handwriting)  ;  Dr.  W.  E.  Bar- 
ton (a  great  authority  on  Lincoln ;  but 
again  not  an  expert  on  handwriting) 
saw  only  photostats ;  if  there  is  any 
really  expert  opinion  presented  that 
these  letters  are  in  Lincoln's  writing, 
we  have  missed  it.  Moreover  Dr. 
Barton  lias  now  definitely  expressed  his 
disbelief  in  the  genuineness  of  the  let- 
ters on  other  than  handwriting  grounds. 

On  the  other  hand  the  human  note  of 
the  letters,  the  picture  of  Lincoln's 
j'oung  manhood,  liis  rough  and  ready 
life  in  a  remote  little  river  town  have 
j  seemed  to  many  readers  to  ring  true. 
Perhaps  Lincoln-lovers  —  and  that 
means  almost  everybody — will  do  well 
to   read   this   extraordinary   series  of 


{    articles  first  and  make  up  their  minds 

I    at  to  the  genuineness  later. 

Biographers  have  told  little  about  the 
early  romance  between  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Ann  Rutledge  for  the  reason 

I    that  little  was  known.    That  she  was  a 

1  charming  young  girl  of  seventeen  when 
Lincoln,  then  twenty-three,  came  to 
the  struggling  little  settlement  of  New 

I    Salem,  Illinois,  in  1833;  that  a  previous  \ 
engagement  of  Ann  was  broken  olf ;  ; 
that  Ann  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  | 
betrothed  in  1835;  and  that  the  same 
year  Ann  died,  this  is  about  all  that 

I    was  definitely  on  record. 

The  history  of  this^  alleged  find  as 
given  in  the  current  issue  of  the  "At- 
lantic" is  in  itself  a  romance  even  if  it 
is  not  history.  For  many  years,  it  is 
told,  the  packets  containing  these  lit- 
erary treasures  lay  in  a  secret  compart- 

[   men  of  a  massive  old  secretary  belong- 

j   ing  to  a  Civil  War  veteran,  a  devoted 

j  admirer  of  Lincoln,  and  after  his  deatli 
they  came  to  his  widow,  great-aunt  of 
Miss  Wilma  Frances  Minor,  the  author 
of  the  articles  now  appearing.  They 
originally  passed  from  Ann  to  her  con- 
fidante,   Matilda    Cameron,   and  their 

i  history  between  that  time  and  their 
possession  by  the  Civil  War  veteran  is 
related  step  by  step. 


i 


THREE  EXPERTS 
FLATLY  REJECT 
IINCOLNTAPERS 

£ord,. Angle  and  Barrett 
i    Report  on  Atlantic's 
;        Second  Series 

KANSAS  NAMED 

BEFORE  IT  EXISTED 

Ann   Rutledge   Talks  of 
Book  That  Came  Out 

After  Her  Death 

  I 

(Copyright,    1928.    by    Boston  PublUhins 
Company) 

In  an  analysis  of  the  second  instal- 
ment ot  the  Lincoln  letters  which  are 
published  in  the  January  Atlantic 
Monthly,  three  experts  on  Lincolniana, 
Including  Worthington  C.  Ford,  editor 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
have  found  several  outstanding  inaccu- 
racies which  they  set  forth  as  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  collec- 
tion. 

The  statement,  signed  by  Dr.  Ford, 
Paul  M.  Angle,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Lincoln  Centennial  Association  of 
Springfield,  111.,  and  Oliver  R.  Barrett 
of  Chicago,  cites  five  specific  incidents 
In  the  letters  which  they  say  are  his- 
torically impossible,  and  concludes  with 
the  renewal  of  their  conviction  that  the 
entire  collection  is  "spurious,  fabricated 
by  (jne  who  had  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  persons  and  events  described." 

The  first  publication  of  the  letters  in 
the  December  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  raised  a  controversy  of  great 
Import.  Dr.  Ford  immediately  doubted 
their  genuineness  and  a  study  of  the 
second  series  has  convinced  him  that 
they  are  "spurious  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  doubt." 

SPECIFIC  COUNTS 

Specifically,  the  counts  raised  against  I 
the  second  series  by  the  Ford  statement 
•re: 

1—  In  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from 
Ann  Butledge  a  reference  to  Spencer  s 
copy  book  is  included,  whereas  Spen- 
cer's first  publication  on  penmanship 
was  made  13  years  after  the  death  of 
Ann  Rutledge. 

2 —  Martha  Calhoun,  mentioned  in  a 
diary  entry  written  presumably  in  1833 
or  1834,  was  not  born  until  nine  years 
after  the  diary  entry. 

I  3 — Matilda  Cameron  writes  of  boats 
Irom  Springfield,  whereas  no  boats 
touched  at  Springfield,  which  was  six 
miles  from  the  Sangamon  river. 

4^Section  40  in  a  land  grant  is  men- 
tioned and  records  prove  that  only  36 
sections  were  allowed  to  a  township. 

5— A  reference  to   "some   place  in 
Kansas."   As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  terr 
ritoty  in  which  the  present  state  of 
Kansas  is  located  was  then  known  as 
'  Missouri  Territory  or  Indian  Territory. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FORD 

The   full   stat-ement   issued   by  r.-. 
Ford  is  as  follows:  , 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  De-  ,  j 
cember,  the  editor,  Mr.  Ellery  Sedg-  1 
wick,  printed  a  collection  of  Lincoln 
letters  and  memoranda  and  vouched 
for  their  authenticity.  Acting  in- 
dependently, we  gave  a  prompt  chal- 
lenge to  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Sedgwick's  conclusion,  asserting 
;  that  judging  by  known  and  ac- 
,  cepted  letters  of  Lmcoln,  he  could 
never  have  written  those  printed  in 
facsimile  in  the  Atlantic,  and  that 
the  contents  of  the  letters  were  so 
far  at  fault  as  to  make  them  as 
Impossible  as  the  writing. 

Instead  of  meeting  the  points  we 
made  on  the  writing  and  contents 
of  the  documents,  Mr.  Sedgwick  has 
evaded  them  by  irrelevant  sugges- 
tions, and  has  issued  the  second 
Instalment  of  the  collection  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Whatever  hope  he  may 
have  held  for  the  ultimate  accept- 
ance of  these  documents  now  ap- 
pears futile,  for  the  second  series 
can  be  demonstrated  to  be  spurious 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Janu- 
ary contains  the  heart  of  the  col- 
lection.   There  are  more  memo- 
randa  from    "Sally!'    Calhoun,  a 
letter  of  Lincoln  to  John  Calhoun, 
letters  of  Lincoln  to  Ann  KUtieage, 
others  from  Ann  to  Lincoln  and 
Matilda    Cameron,    and  extracts 
from  the  diary  of  Matilda. 

One  of  the  first  criticisms  m.ade 
against  the  December  publication  i 
was  that  existing  records  failed  to 
show  that  John  Calhoun  had  a 
daughter  named  Sarah  or  Sally,  ■ 
who,    according    to    the  Atlantic 
story,  was  the  second  owner  of  the 
entire  collection.    In  noticing  the 
point,  Mr.  Sedgwick  suggested  that 
one  of  the  girls  might  have  been  ■ 
known  as  Sally  or  Sarah  to  her 
friends.    In  reply  we  quote  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Adele  P.  McCord  of  St. 
Joseph,   Mo.,   undated,   but  post- 
marked Dec.  12,  1928— who  is  the  , 
only  living  grandchild  of  John  Cal- 
houn.   Mrs.  McCord  writes,  "I  be- 
came closely  associated  with  her 
(the  Wife  of  John  Calhoun)  &  my  I 
Aunts,  and  never  once  did  I  hear 
any  of  the  called  Sally.  .  .  .  The  < 
names   (of  the  Calhoun  children) 
were  John,  Andrew,  Elizabeth,  Seth, 
Albert,   Martha,   Susan,   Mary  & 
JsiinGS  " 

Reliable  evidence  also  reveals 
that  Matilda  Cameron,  said  by  Mr. 
Sedgwick  to  have  been  the  original 
possessor  of  this  collection,  is  a 
legendary  individual.  Mrs.  Edna 
Orendorir  Macpherson  of  the  Il- 
linois State  Historical  Library— a 
great  niece  of  the  wife  of  John 
Cameron,  Matilda's  father— has  in 
her  possession  a  copy  of  the  page 
in  the  Cameron  family  Bible  on 
which  the  names  and  birth  dates 
of  the  children  were  inscribed.  The 
daughters  were  11  in  number— but 
the  name  Matilda  is  conspicuously 
absent. 


FIVE  STATEMENTS 

In  addition  to  these  two  general 
indictments,  at  least  five  specific 
statements  which  occur  in  the  ma- 
terial printed  in  the  January  At- 
lantic are  historically  impossible: 

1.  In  Ann  Rutledge's  first  letter 
to  Lincoln  she  writes,  "I  am  great- 
full  for  the  Spencers  copy-book-  I 
copy  from  that  every  time  I  can 
spair."  Spencer's  first  pubhcation 
on  penmanship  was  issued  in  1848, 
thirteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Ann  Rutledge  as  proved  by  the 
entry,  "Anna  Mayes  Rutledge  de- 
parted this  life  August  2.5th  1835," 
in  the  Butledgp  family  Bible. 

2.  In  the  undated  diary  entry, 
written  presumably  in  1833  or  1834, 


I    Matilda  Cameron  remarks,  "Marthy 
.  Calhone    teched    Ann    sum  new 
patern  of  kroshay  and  she  is  going 
to   tech   me."     Martha  Calhoun, 
V  sixth  child  of  John  Calhoun,  was 
\\  born  January  9,  1843,  about  nine 
(     years  after  the  diary  entry. 

3 —  Twice  Matilda  Cameron  writes 
of  boats  from  Springfield,  once 
when  she  states  that  her  church 
got  the  first  "New  Missouri  Har- 
many  Hym  book"  on  the  "last  boat 
from  Springfield";  and  again  when 
she  records  that  the  boat  "being 
du  Satiday  cum  in  while  we 
wuz  by  the  mill  and  Dave  turnham 
a  friend  of  Abes  from  gentryville 
.  .  .  cum  doun."  Yet  Springfield 
is  and  always  was  six  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Sangamon  river. 
Moreover,  the  records  indicate  that 
only  twice  was  the  Sangamon  navi- 
gated by  boats  of  any  size.  The 
Talisman  got  to  a  point  near 
Springfield  in  1832,  and  hastily  re- 
treated just  in  time  to  avoid  being 
stranded  by  the  receding  waters. 
Four  years  later  The  Utility  man- 
aged to  get  as  far  as  New  Salem, 
only  to  be  tied  to  the  dam  and 
sold  for  timber  because  the  river 
was  too  low  to  permit  its  depar- 
ture. 

AS  TO  SECTION  40 

4 —  Lincoln  on  May  9,  1834  is 
made  to  write  John  Calhoun — both 
men  being  official  surveyors — an 
inquiry  regarding  "the  Certificate 
of  Survey  of  Joshua  Blackburn's 
Claim,"  and.  to'  inform  him  that 
"there  seems  some  controversy  be- 
tween him  and  Green  concerning 
that  Nortli  East  quarter  of  Section 
40."  In  surveying  the  Old  North- 
west the  government  system  al- 
lowed thirty-six  sections  to  the 
township — never  more. 

5 —  In  the  same  letter  Lincoln 
is  made  to  say  that  "The  'Bixbys' 
are  leaving  this  week  for  some 
place  in  Kansas."  At  this  time 
Kansas  was  not  open  to  white 
settlement,  and,  according  to  con- 
temporary gazetteers,  the  name  was 
applied  only  to  the  river..  The  vast 
territory  west  of  Missouri  and 
north  of  Arkansas  Territoi-y  in 
which  the  present  state  of  Kansas 
is  located  was  then  known  only  as 
"Missouri  Territory"  or  "Indian 
Territory." 

The  January  Atlantic  only 
■  strengthens  our  conviction  that  the 
entire  minor  .collection  is  spurious, 
fabricated  by  one  who  had  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  persons  and 
events  described.  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  of  Lincoln  in  what 
has  been  printed,  and  the  taint  of 
so  large  a  portion  affects  the  en- 
tire body  of  material. 

WORTHINGTON  C.  FORD, 
Editor,  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, Boston,  Mass. 

OLIVER  R.  BARRETT, 

Chicago,  111. 
PAUL  M.  ANGLE, 
Executive  secretary^  Lincoln  Cen- 
tennial Associat'  in,  Springfield, 
IIU  ■ 
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Says  "Lincoln  Letters" 
Have  Been  Fabricated 


I  WORTHINGTON  C.  FORD 

1  Who  joins  in  report  on  second  instal- 

'       ihent  appearing  in  the  Atlantic 


T^E    LiHCOLN  ARTICLES 

Mrt  Ellery  Sed^'k'kr^cli'f  or  of  the  Atlantic 
Mo7z/y|/y^-Tecently  announced  that  the  series 
of  Abraham  Lincoha  articles  running  in  that 
magazine  had  been  dropped. 

The  decision  was  made  known  after  a  con- 
ference with  the  author,  Wilma  Francis  Minor. 
Mr.  Sedgwick  said  that  after  "a  very  careful 
personal  investigation  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,"  to  which  inquiry  he  naturally  was 
led  by  the  number  and  weight  of  attacks  on 
the  articles,  he  ''was  convinced  that  the  mate- 
rial lacks  the  authenticity  which  I  have  pub- 
licly ascribed  to  it."'  "I  wish,"  he  adds,  "to 
make  equally  public  the  withdrawal  of  pre- 
vious expressions  of  absolute  confidence  now 
shaken."' 

It  seems  to  be  as  fair,  forthright  and  honest 
a  statement  as  one  could  wish.  An  editor  of  Mr. 
Sedgwick's  character,  intelligence  and  sagacity 
is  not  easily  taken  in,  and  the  fact  that  he 
did  for  some  time  combat  the  criticism  of 
the  articles,  and  even  now  does  not  seem 
wholly  convinced  that  the  material  is  not 
genuine,  indicates  how  complete  and  sincere 
his  original  belief  in  the  ''new""  material  must 
have  been.  As  it  is.  he  has  wisely  yielded  to 
the  storm  of  "expert"  and  "authoritative" 
condemnation. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  may  find  a  certain  solace  in 
his  discomfiture.  After  all.  a  mistalce  of  this 
kind  can  be  forgiven  an  editor  all  the  more 
readilv  if  one  remembers  how  common  it  is 
among  the  "experts"  and  "authorities"'  them- 
selves. o<itCiA«H-»v^  UA«t  :w.  i  - 


AUTHOR  t)F  SERIES 
OF  LINCOLN  NOTES 
RAPS  AUTHORITIES 


Mrs.  E.  Ej  Aklns,  author  under  her 
■jnaiden  daanei  of  Wilma  Francis 
Miner,  of  aTMnes  "X  Tiinijirlh -f  "^i"'"" 
containing:  reported  love  letters  now 
appearing-  in  the  Atlantic  'Monthly, 
today  struck  back  at  Lincoln  author-    .  -  „ 

ities  who  brand  the  letters  as  frauds,   ^oh  with  the  1860  election.  / 
SPRiy/GFIELD  ILL  REC 


In  a  letter  she  states  anyone  clever 
enough  to  write  the  letters  would 
have  foresight  enough  to  select  the 
proper  background  and  declares  she 
will  Bubmlt  the  whole  mass  of  her 
material  to  American  citizenB  for 
their  yerdict. 

Worthington  C.  Ford  of  Boston, 
past  president  of  the  American  His- 
torical society,  in  Springfield  visiting 
Paul  M.  Angle,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Lincoln  Centennial  association, 
declared  there  is  not  a  genuine uloc- 
ument  in  the  whole  collection.  Both 
handwriting  and  misstatements  prove 
their  falsity,  he  said.  Mr.  Ford  is 
doing  research  work  here  in  connec- 


Admitting  that  the  "passionate   and  real" 
love  letters  supposed  to  have  been    sent  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  Ann  Rutledge,  which  were 
published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,    lack  the 
authenticity  which  he  had  earlier  ascribed  to 
,  .them,  the  editor  of  that  magazine  recently  gave 
t^^ew  evidence  that  Lincoln  is  still  a   man  of 
mystery.   This  prompts  a  New  York  paper  to 
..inquire:  "Will  the  Atlantic  now  come  forward 
^'^with  an  exposure  of  the  antique  factory  where 
this  amazing  hoax  was  planned  and  executed?" 
Whose  cunning  hand  reproduced  "the  faded 
ink,  the  browned  and  stained  paper,  the  fragile 
creases  and  folds?"   He  was  a  clever  bird,  but 
he  would  do  well  to  turn  his  talents  to  better 
and  more  honest  pursuits.    A  history  of  the 
forgeries,  particularly  at  a  time    when  Mr. 
Van  Dine's  readers  are  still  wondering  who 
killed  Cock  Robin,  would  make  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  American  literature. 


%.v.t. 


NEW  "LINCOLN" 
LETTERS  HELD 
TO  BE  SPURIOUS 

Second  Group  In  Atlantic 
Monthly  Said  To  Prove 
Their  Falsity 


"HISTORY"  THEREIN 
CALLED  IMPOSSIBLE, 


Events  Described  Could 
Not  Have  Occurred, 
Experts  Assert 


Boston.  Dpc.  1:2  (Special)— The 
Boston  Herald  toinorrow  will  print 
a  copyriglited  story  containing  a  let- 
ter from  tliree  experts  on  Lincolniana. 
incliKling  M'orthington  C.  Ford,  editor 
of  tlie  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, in  which  the  second  installment 
of  Lincoln  letters,  published  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
are  charged  with  being  historically  in- 
accurate in  several  cases,  leading  to 
the  belief  that  the  entire  collection  is 
"spurious  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt.'' 

The  statement,  signed  by  Mr.  Ford, 
Paul  M.  Angle,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Lincoln  Centennial  Association,  of  j 
Springfield,  111.,  and  Oliver  R.  Bar- 1 
rett,  of  Chicago,  cites  five  specific  inci- 
dents in  the  letters  which  they  claim 
are  historically  impossible  and  con- 
cludes with  the  renewal  of  their  con- 
viction that  the  entire  collection  is 
"spurious,  fabricated  by  one  who  bad 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  persons 
and  events  described.'" 

The  first  publication  of  the  letters 
in  the  December  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  raised  a  controversy.  Dr. 
Ford  immediately  doubted  their  genu- 1 
ineness  and  made  a  study  of  the  sec-  \ 
end  series.  I 
Counts  Against  Seconrt  Series  1 
Specifically,  the  counts  raised 
against  the  second  series  by  the  Ford 
statement  arc  : 

First:  In  a  letter  puri)orting  to 
,  be  from  Ann  Rii (lodge  a  reference 
,  to  Spencer's  cojiybook  is  included  ; 
whereas  Spencer's  first  publication 
on  penmanship  was  made  thirteen 
years  after  the  death  of  Ann  Rut- 
ledge. 

Second :  Martha  Cathone,  men- 
tioned in  a  diary  entry  written 
presumably  in  1833  or  1834,  -iVas 
not  born  until  nine  years  after  the 
diary  entry. 

Third :  Matilda  Cameron  writes  , 
of  boats  from  Springfield,  whereas 
no    boats    touched   at  Springfield, 
which  was  six  miles  from  th^  Sanga- 
mon river. 

Fourth  :  Section  40  in  a  land  grant 
is  mentioned  and  records  prove  that 
only  of)  sections  were  allowed  to  a 
town'^liip. 


Fjftli  ;  A  reference  to  "some  place 
in  Kausas,"  and  as  n  matter  of  fact, 
the  ferj'itory  in  which  the  pre.vent 
State  of  Kansa.s  is  located  was  then 
knoAvn  as  "Missonri  Territory"  or 
"Indian  Territory." 

The  Ford  statement  cliarges  Ellery 
Sedgewick,  editor  of  (he  Atlantic 
Mnvihly,  with  attempting  to  evade  tlie 
point.s  raised  by  Lincoln  experts  "by 
irrelevant  suggestions"  while  "what- 
ever hope  he  may  have  had  for  the  ulti- 
mate acceptance  of  these  documents 
now  appears  futile,  for  the  second 
serie.=?  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  spu- 
rious beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt." 
I-etter  On  Snbject 
The  letter  from  Mr.  Ford  and  his  as- 
sociates follows  : 

"In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Decem- 
ber, the  editor,  Mr.  Ellery  Sedgewick, 
printed  a  collection  of  Lincoln  letters 
and  memoranda  and  vouched  for  their 
authenticity.  Acting  independently,  we 
gave  a  prompt  challenge  to  the  correct- 
ness of  Mr.  Sedgewick's  conclusion,  as- 
serting that,  .fudging  by  known  and  ac- 
cepted letters  of  Lincoln,  he  could 
never  have  written 'those  presented  in 
facsimilie  in  the  AHantic.  and  that  the 
contents  of  the  letters  were  so  far  at 
fault  as  to  make  them  impossible  as  the 
writing. 

"Instead  of  meeting  the  points  that 
we  made  on  the  .writing  and  contents 
of  the  documents,  Mr.  Sedgewick  has 
evaded  them  by  irrelevant  suggestions 
and  has  issued  the  second  installment 
of  the  collection  in  the  Janxiary  num- 
ber of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Whatever 
hopes  he  may  have  held  for  the  ulti- 
mate acceptance  of  these  documents 


now  appear  futile,  for  the  second 
series  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  spu- 
rious beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 

"The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January 
contains  the  heart  of  the  collection. 
There  are  more  memoranda  from  Sal- 
ly Calhoun,  a  letter  of  Lincoln  to  John 
Calhoun,  letters  of  Lincoln  to  Ann 
Rutledgo,  others  from  Ann  to  Lincoln 
and  Matilda  Cameron  and  extracts 
from  the  diary  of  Matilda. 
,  Denied  Existence  Of  Sally 
"One  of  the  first  criticisms  made 
against  the  December  publication  was 
that  existing  records  failed  to  show 
that  John  Calhoun  had  a  daughter 
named  Sarah  or  Sally,  who,  according 
to  the  Atlantic  story,  was  the  second 
owner  of  the  entire  collection.  In  no- 
ticing the  point,  Mr.  Sedgewick  sug- 
gested that  one  of  the  girls  might  have 
been  known  as'  Sally  or  Sarah  to  her 
friends.  In  reply  we  quote  a  letter  from 
Jfrs.  Adele  P.  McCord,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo., — undated,  but  postmarked  De-j 
cember  12,  1928 — who  is  the  only 
living  grandchild  of  John  Calhoun. 
Mrs.  McCord  writes,  "I  became  closely 
associated  with  her  (the  wife  of  John 
Calhoun)  and  my  aunts,  and  never 
once  did  I  hear  any  of  them  called 
Sally.  The  names  (of  the  Calhoun 
children)  wer«  John,  Andrew,  Eliza- 
beth, Seth,  Albert,  Martha,  Susan, 
Mary  and  James." 

"Reliable  evidence  also  reveals  that 
Matilda  Cameron,  said  by  Mr.  Sedge- 
wick to  have  been  the  original  pos- 
sessor of  this  collection,  is  a  legendary 


I  individual.  Mrs.  Edna  Oreiidorf  Mac- 
Pherson,  of  the  Illinois  State  Histor- 
ical Society,  a  great-niece  of  the. wife 
of  John  Caiiicron,  Matilda's  father — 
has  in  her  possession  a  copy  of  the 
page  in  the  Cameron  family  Bible  on 
which  the  names  and  birth  date  of  the 
children  were  inscribed.  The  daush- 
tcrs  were  eleven  in  number — but  the 
name  Matilda  is  conspicuously  absent. 
Cites  B'i%t;  Statements 
"In  addition  to  these  two  general 
indictments,  at  least  five  specific  state- 
merits  which  occur  in  the  material 
printed  in  the  January  Atlantic  are  I 
historically  impossible : 

"1.  In  Ann  Rutledge's  first  letter  to 
Lincoln  she  writes :  'I  am  grateful  for 
the  Spencer's  copybook.  I  copy  from 
that  every  time  I  can  spair.'  Spencer's 
first  publication  on  penmanship  was 
issued  in  1S4S.  thirteen  years  after  the 
death  of  Ann  Rutledge,  as  proved  by 
the  entry,  '.\nna  Mayes  Rutledgo  de- 
parted this  life  August  25th,  l&ou,'  in 
the  Kutludge  family  Bible. 

"2.  In  the  undated  diary  entry,  writ- 
ten presumably  in  1833  or  1834,  M;i- 
tildu  Cameron  remarks,  "Marthy  Cal- 
hone  techcd  Ann  sum  riew  pattern  of 
krosiiay  and  she  is  going  to  tech  mc' 
Martlia  Calhoun,  sixth  child  of  John 
Callioun,  was  born  January  9,  1843, 
about  nine  years  after  the  diary  entry. 
Cites  Pas.sase  Abont  Boats 
"3.  Twice  ilatilda  Cameron  writes 
of  boats  from  Springfield,  once  when 
she  states  that  her  church  got  the  first 
*Ncw  Jlissouri  Harmauy  Hym  book' 
on  the  'last  boat  from  Springfield,'  and 
again  when  she  records  that  'the  boat 
being  du  Satiday  cum  in  while  we  wuz 
by  the  mill  and  Dave  turnham  a  friend 
of  Abes  from  gentryville,  cum  down.' 
Yet  Springfield  is  and  always  was  six 
miles  distant  from  the  Sangamon  river. 
Moreover,  the  record  indicates  that 
only  twice  was  the  Sangamon  river 
navigated  by  boats  of  any  size.  •  The 
Talisman  got  to  a  point  near  Spring- 
field in  1832,  and  hastily  retreated  just 
in  time  to  avoid  being  stranded  by  the 
receding  waters.  Four  years  later  the 
Utility  managed  to  get  as  far  as  New 
Salem,  only  to  be  tied  to  the  dam  and 
sold  for  timber  bccaxisc  the  river  was 
tbo  low  to  permit  its  departure. 

Xumlsei-  Of  Sections  Flsinres 
"4.  Lincoln  on  May  9,  1834,  is  made 
to  write  Jolm  Calhoun— both  men 
bein?  official  surveyors — an  inquiry  re- 
garding 'the  Certificate  of  survey  of 
Joshua  Blackburn's  Claim,'  and  to  in- 
form him  that  'there  seems  some  con- 
troversy between  him  and  Green  con- 
cerning that  north  east  f|uarter  oE  Sec- 
tion 40.'  In  surveying  the  old  North- 
west the  Government  system  allowed 
thirty-six  sections  to  the  township — 
never  more. 

"5.  In  the  same  letter  Lincoln  is 
made  to  say  that  'the  Bixbys  are  leav- 
ing this  week  for  some  place  in  Kan- 
sas.' At  this  time  Kansas  was  not 
open  to  white  settlement,  and,  accord- 
ing to  contemporary  gazetteers,  the 
name  was  applied  only  to  the  river. 
The  vast  territory  west  of  Missouri 
and  north  of  the  Arkansas  territory  in 
which  the  present  State  of  Kansas  is 
located  was  then  known  only  as  Mis- 
souri Territory  or  Indian  Territory. 
Calls  Collection  Spnrions 
"The  January  Atlantic  only 
strengthens  our  conviction  that  the  en- 


tire  minor  collection  is  spurious,  fabri-  I 
rated  by  one  -n  ho  bad  imperfect  knowl-  | 
edse  of  the  persons  and  events  de- 
scribed. There  is  certainly  nothing  of 
Lincoln  in  what  has  been  printed,  and 
tin;  taint  of  so  large  a  portion  affects 
th<!  Pill  ire  body  of  material. 
"WoUTHiNGTON'  C.  Ford,  ediloi-.  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society.  Bos- 
ton. Ma.ss. 
"Oliver  R.  -BAnRETT,  Chicafrn.  IIL 
"rAt'i>  jM.  Axgle.  executive  secretary,  j 
Lincoln     Centennial     As.«ociation.  | 
BpringfieW,  HI."  I 

LINCOLN  LETTEBS 
CALLED  SPUMS 


Centennial  Association  Ex- 
ecutives Scoff  at  Maga- 
zine "Find." 
Cm'.Dailv  ke.ws.,Dcc j,  nag; 

minois  students    of    the    life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  are  questioning  the 
authenticity  of  a  series  of  Lincoln^ 
letters  which  are  being  published  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Realizing  that  if  the  letters  proved 
genuine  they  are  the  literary  "find"  of  • 
the  generation,   Lincoln   authorities ' 
awaited  impatiently  for  their  publi- 
cation.    When  the  first  few  letters^ 
appeared  la  the  current  issue  of  the 
magazine  two  letters  from  Lincoln  to^ 
John  Calhoun,  his  benefactor,  a  no- 
tation by  Lincoln  on  the  margin  of  a  ^ 
page  in  Newman's  Rhetoric  and  a 
memorandum  written  by  Sally  Cal- 
houn, John's  daughter,  at  St.  Joseph, 
Miss.,  June  2,    1848,    they  were  all 
eagerly  studied. 

Then  came  the  first  public  declara- 
tion that  one  Lincoln  authority  be- 
lieves them  to  be  spurious. 

Association  Was  Ignored. 

This  authority  is  Paul.  M.  Angle, 
executive  secretary  of  th  Lincoln 
Centennial  associaidon,  with  head- 
quarters in  Springfield,  111.  This  as- 
sociation, with  rich  resources  of  its 
own  and  with  the  state  historical  so- 
1  ciety's  large  collection  of  Lincoln 
'manuscripts  at  its  command,  was  not 
consulted  by  the  magazine  in  its  ef- 
fort to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the 
documents. 

In  a  statement  issued  today  Mr. 
Angle  states  that  even  though  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  made  tests  of  the 
manuscripts  and  concluded  that  "with 
every  test  the  genuineness  became 
more  and  yet  more  certain,"  he  is 
convinced  that  the  documents  are 
false. 

"In  the  face  of  this  unqualified  in- 
dorsement from  one  of  the  foremost 
magazines  of  the  United  States  it 
seems  presumptious,  at  first  sight,  to 
brand  these  documents  as  spurious," 
Mr.  Angle  says.  "Yet  the  proof  of 
the  fictitious  character  of  at  least 
some  of  them  is  too  overwhelming  to 


be  balanced  by  the.  indorsement  of 
any  magazine,  no  matter  how  high  its 
standard  of  trustv/orthiness.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  presume  to  question 

{ the  genuineness  of  those  documents  ! 
yet  to  be  published.    We    do  not 

'  charge  Miss  Minor  (owner  of  the  doc- 
uments and  author  of  the  serial)  or 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  with  forgery. 
But  we  do  say  that  the  three  Lincoln 
items  printed  in  facsimile  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  the  magazine  were 
not  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
that  the  authenticity  of  the  Lincoln 
marginal  notes  and  the  Calhoun 
memoranda  is  at  best  extremely 
doubtful." 

Extensive  Tests  Made. 

The  documents  and  old  books  which 
Lincoln  is  supposed  to  have  once 
owned  and  studied  descended  to  Miss 
Wilma  Pranes  Minor.  She  herself 
traveled,  studied  and  compared  hand- 
v/riting  in  an  effort  to  test  their  au- 
thenticity before  she  presented  them 
to  the  magazine.  The  magazine  in 
turn  tested  the  paper  and  ink  to  as- 
sure itself  they  were  of  the  period  in 
which  the  letters  were  supposed  to 
have  been  written.  Then  it  turned  to 
some  Lincoln  scholars  and  to  docu- 
ments to  further  test  the  handwrit- 
ing and  style  of  expression.  But  these 
tests,  which  satisfied  the  editors  pre- 
senting the  documents  to  the  public, 
did  not  convince  Mr.  Angle,  who  gives 
his  reasons  for  doubting  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  "find." 

In  his  statement  Mr.  Angle  first 
casts  doubt  on  the  existence  of  a 
Sally  Calhoun,  through  whom  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  Lincoln  letters  de- 
'  scended  to  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cle. He  quotes  from  John  Carroll 
Power's  "History  of  the  Early  Set- 
tlers of  Sangamon  County"  to  show 
'  that  there  were  nine  Calhoun  chU- 
i  dren,  but  none  named  Sarah  or  Sally. 


THREE  EXPERTS 
FLATLY  REJECT 
IINCOLN' PAPERS 

Ford,  Angle  and  Barrett 
Report  on  Atlantic's 
Second  Series 


KANSAS  NAMED 

BEFORE  IT  EXISTED 


Ann   Rutledge   Talks  of 
Book  That  Came  Out 
After  Her  Death  ,^ 

(Copyrig-ht,    192S.    by    Boston  Publishing- 
Company) 

In  an  analysis  of  the  second  instal- 
ment of  the  Lincoln  letters  which  are 
published  in  the  January  Atlantic 
Monthly,  three  experts  on  Lincolniana, 
including  Worthington  C.  Ford,  editor 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
have  found  several  outstanding  inaccu- 
racies which  they  set  forth  as  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  collec- 
tion. 

The  statement,  signed  by  Dr.  Ford, 
I*aul  M.  Angle,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Lincoln  Centennial  Association  of 
Springfield,  111.,  and  Oliver  R.  Barrett 
of  Chicago,  cites  five  specific  incidents 
in  the  letters  which  they  say  are  his- 
torically impossible,  and  concludes  with 
the  renewal  of  their  conviction  that  the 
cntir3  collection  is  "spurious,  fabricated 
by  one  who  had  imperfect  knowledge  of 
ths  persons  and  events  described." 

The  first  publication  of  the  letters  in 
the  Dpcember  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  raised  a  controversy  of  great 
import.  Dr.  Ford  immediately  doubted 
their  genuineness  and  a  study  of  the 
second  series  has  convinced  him  that  j 
they  are  "spurious  beyond  the  possibil- 
jity  of  doubt."  ' 
SPECIFIC  COUNTS 

Specifically,  the  counts  raised  against 
tha  second  series  by  the  Ford  statement 

1— In  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from 
Ann  Rutledge  a  reference  to  Spencer's 
copy  book  is  included,  whereas  Spen- 
cer's first  publication  on  penmanship 
v.'as  made  13  years  after  the  death  of 
Ann  Rutledge. 


2 — Martha  Calhoun,  mentioned  in  a 
diary  entry  written  presumably  in  1833 
or  J.834,  v;as  not  born  until  nine  years 
I  after  the  diary  entry. 
I     3 — Matilda  Cameron  writes  of  boats 
from    Springfield,    whereas    no  boats 
touched  at  Springfield,  which  was  six 
miles  from  the  Sangamon  river, 
j     i — Section  40  in  a  land  grant  is  mcn- 
j  tioned  and  records  prove  that  only  36 
sections  were  allowed  to  a  township. 

5— A  reference  to  "some  place  in 
Kansas."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ter- 
ritory in  which  the  present  state  cf 
Kansas  is  located  was  then  known  as 
Missouri  Territory  or  Indian  Territory. 
STATEIMENT  OF  MR.  FORD 
The  full  statement  issued  by  V:. 
Ford  is  as  follows: 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  De- 
cember, ihe  editor,  Mr.  Ellery  Sedg- 
wick, printed  a  collection  of  Lincoln 
letters  and  memoranda  and  vouched 
for  their  authenticity.  Acting  in- 
dependently, we  gave  a  prompt  chal- 
lenge tc  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
S3dgwick's  conclusion,  asserting 
that  judging  by  known  and  ac- 
cepted letters  of  Lmcoln,  he  could 
never  have  written  those  printed  in 
facsimile  in  the  Atlantic,  and  that 
the  contents  of  the  letters  were  so 
far  at  fault  as  to  make  them  as 
impossible  as  the  writing. 

Instead  of  meeting  the  points  we 
made  on  the  writing  and  contents 
of  the  documents,  Mr.  Sedgwick  has 
evaded  them  by  irrelevant  sugges- 
tions, and  has  Issued  the  second 
instalment  of  the  collection  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  'Whatever  hope  he  may 
have  held  for  the  ultimate  accept- 
ance of  these  documents  now  ap- 
pears futile,  for  the  second  series 
can  be  demonstrated  to  be  spurious 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Janu- 
ary contains  the  heart  cf  the  col- 
lection. There  are  more  memo- 
randa from  "Sally"  Calhoun,  a 
letter  of  Lincoln  to  John  Calhoun, 


THREE  EXPERTS 
FLATLY  REJECT 
'LINCOLN'  PAPERS 


(Continned  frqm  Page  One) 


letters  of  Lincoln  to  Ann  Rutledge, 
others  from  Ann  to  Lincoln  and 
Matilda  Cameron,  and  extracts 
'from  the  diary  of  Matilda. 

One  of  the  first  criticisms  made 
against  the  December  publication 
•was  that  existing  records  failed  to 
show  that  John  Calhoun  had  a 
daughter  named  Sarah  or  Sally, 
who,  according  to  the  Atlantic 
story,  was  the  second  owner  of  the 
entire  collection.  In  noticing  the 
point,  Mr.  Sedgwick  suggested  that 
one  of  the  girls  might  have  been 
known  as  Sally  or  Sarah  to  her 
friends.  In  reply  we  quote  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Adele  P.  McCord  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  undated,  but  post- 
marked Dec.  12,  1928— who  is  the 
only  living  grandchild  of  John  Cal- 
houn. Mrs.  McCord  writes,  "I  be- 
came closely  associated  with  her 
(the  wife  of  John  Calhoun)  &  my 
Aunts,  and  never  once  did  I  hear 
any  of  the  called  Sally.  .  .  .  The 
names  (of  the  Calhoun  children) 
were  John,  Andrew,  Elizabeth,  Seth, 
Albert,  Martha,  Susan,  Mary  & 
James." 

Reliable  evidence  also  reveals 
that  Matilda  Cameron,  said  by  Mr. 
Sedgwick  to  have  been  the  origmal 
possessor  of  this  collection,  is  a 
legendary  individual.  Mrs.  Edna 
OrendorfE  Macpherson  of  the  Il- 
linois State  Historical  Library— a 
great  niece  of  the  wife  of  John 
Cameron,  Matilda's  father— has  in 
her  possession  a  copy  of  the  page 
in  the  Cameron  family  Bible  on 
which  the  names  and  birth  dates 
of  the  children  were  inscribed.  The 
daughters  were  11  in  number— but 
the  name  Matilda  is  conspicuously 
absent, 

FIVE  STATEMENTS 

In  addition  to  these  two  general 
indictments,  at  least  five  specific 
statements  which  occur  in  the  ma- 
terial printed  in  the  January  At- 
lantic are  historically  impossible: 

1.  In  Ann  Rutledge's  first  letter 
to  Lincoln  she  writes,  "I  am  great- 
full  for  the  Spencers  copy-book-  I 
copy  from  that  every  time  I  can 
spair."  Spencer's  first  publication 
on  penmanship  was  issued  in  1848, 
thirteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Ann  Rutledge  as  proved  by  the 
entry,  "Anna  Mayes  Rutledge  de- 
parted this  life  August  25th  1835," 
in  the  Rutledge  family  Bible. 

2.  In  the  undated  diary  entry, 
written  presumably  in  1833  or  1834. 


Matilda  Cameron  remarks,  "Klarthy 
Calhone  teched  Ann  sum  new 
patern  of  kroshay  and  she  is  going 
to  tech  me."  Martha  Calhoun, 
sixth  child  of  John  Calhoun,  was 
born  January  9,  1843,  about  nine 
years  after  the  diary  entry. 

3 —  Twice  Matilda.  Cameron  writes 
of  boats  from  Springfield,  once 
when  she  states  that  her  church 
got  the  first  "New  Missouri  Har- 
many  Hym  book"  on  the  "last  boat 
from  Springfield";  and  again  when 
she  records  that  the  boat  "being 
du  Satiday  cum  in  while  we 
wuz  by  the  mill  and  Dave  turnham 
a  friend  of  Abes  from  gentryville 
.  .  .  cum  doun."  Yet  Springfield 
is  and  always  was  six  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Sangamon  river. 
Moreover,  the  records  indicate  that 
only  twice  was  the  Sangamon  navi- 
gated by  boats  of  any  size.  The 
Talisman  got  to  a  point  near 
Springfield  in  1832,  and  hastily  re- 
treated jiost  in  time  to  avoid  being 
stranded  by  the  receding  waters. 
Pour  years  later  The  Utility  man- 
aged to  get  as  far  as  New  Salem, 
only  to  be  tied  to  the  dam  and 
sold  for  timber  because  the  river 
was  too  low  to  permit  its  depar- 
ture. 

AS  TO  SECTION  40 

4—  Lincoln  on  May  9,  1834  is 
made  to  write  John  Calhoun— both 
men  being  official  surveyors— an 
inquiry  regarding  "the  Certificate 
of  Survey  of  Joshua  Blackburn's 
Claim,"  and  to  inform  him  that 
"there  seems  some  controversy  be- 
tween him  and  Green  concerning 
that  North  East  quarter  of  Section 
40."  In  surveying  the  Old  North- 
west the  government  system  al- 
lowed thirty-six  sections  to  the 
township — never  more. 

5—  In  the  same  letter  Lincoln 
is  made  to  say  that  "The  'Bixbys' 
are  leaving  this  week  for  some 
place  in  Kansas."  AT;  this  time 
Kansas  was  not  open  to  white 
settlement,  and,  according  to  con- 
temporary gazetteers,  the  name  was 
applied  only  to  the  river.  The  vast 
territory  west  of  Missouri  and 
north  of  Arkansas  Territory  in 
which  the  present  state  of  Kansas 
is  located  was  then  known  only  as 
"Missouri  Territory"  or  "Indian 
Territory."  ,  ^. 

The  January  Atlantic  only 
strengthens  our  conviction  that  the 
entire  minor  collection  is  spurious, 
fabricated  by  one  who  had  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  persons  and 
events  described.  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  of  Lincoln  in  what 
has  been  printed,  and  the  taint  of 
so  large  a  portion  affects  the  en- 
tire body  of  material. 

WORTHINGTON  C.  FORD, 
Editor,  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, Boston.  Mass. 

OLIVER  R.  BARRETT, 

Chicago,  111. 
PAUL  M.  ANGLE, 
Executive  secretary,  Lincoln  Cen- 
tennial Association,  Springfield, 

111; 


THREE  EXPERTS 
FLATLY  REJECT 
liNCOLf  PAPERS 

Ford,  Angle  and  Barrett 
Eeport  on  Atlantic's 
Second  Series 

KANSAS  NAMED 

BEFORE  IT  EXISTED 


Says  "Lincoln  Letters" 
Have  Been  Fabricated 

iiiNii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiH!iiiiiiiiiijiiiiiii[ii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiini!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHy^ 


Ann   Rutledge   Talks  of 
Book  That  Came  Out 
After  Her  Death 


(Copyrisht, 


1928,     by  Boston 
Company) 


Publishing 


In  an  analysis  of  the  second  instal- 
ment of  the  Lincoln  letters,  which  are 
published  in  the  January  Atlantic 
Monthly,  three  experts  on  Lincolniana, 
including  Worthington  C.  Ford,  editor 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
have  found  several  outstanding  inaccu- 
racies which  they  set  forth  as  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  collec- 
tion. 

The  statement,  signed  by  Dr.  Ford, 
Paul  M.  Angle,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Lincoln  Centennial  Association  of 
Springfield,  111.,  and  Oliver  R.  Barrett 
of  Chicago,  cites  five  specific  incidents 
in  the  letters  which  they  say  are  his- 
torically impossible,  and  concludes  with 
the  renewal  of  their  conviction  that  the 
entir3  collection  is  "spurious,  fabricated 
by  one  who  had  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  persons  and  events  described." 

The  first  publication  of  the  letters  in 
the   December   issue   of   the  Atlantic 
]\i'onthly  raised  a  controversy  of  great 
import.    Dr.  Ford  immediately  doubted  I 
tlieir  genuineness  and  a  study  of  the  | 
second  series  has  convinced  him  that  j 
they  are  "spurious  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  doubt." 

SPECIFIC  COUNTS  I 

Specifically,  the  counts  raised  against  i 
the  second  series  by  the  Ford  statement 
ars : 

1 —  In  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from 
Ann  Rutledge  a  reference  to  Spencci-'s 
copy  book  is  included,  whereas  Spen- 
ccv'r,  first  publication  on  penmanship 
T,as  made  13  years  after  the  death  of 
Ana  Rutledge. 

2 —  Martha.  Calhoun,  mentioned  in  a 
diaiy  entry  written  presumably  in  1833 
or  1)334,  was  not  born  until  nine  years 
&iiei  the  diary  entry. 

3JMatilda  Cameron  writes  of  boats 
froml  Springfield,  whereas  no  boats 
touclfied  at  Springfield,  which  was  six 
Jnile,'^  from  the  Sangamon  river. 

4-l-Section  40  in  a  land  grant  is  men- 
tion (ed  and  records  prove  that  only  36 
sect<;ions  were  allowed  to  a  township. 


WORTHINGTON  C.  FORD 
Who  joins  in  report  on  second  instal- 
ment appearing  in  the  Atlantic 


5 — A  reference  to   "some   place  in 
.ansas."   As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ter- 
^fitory  in  which  the  present  state  of 
Kansas  is  located  was  then  known  as 

flissouri  Territory  or  Indian  Territory. 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FORD 
The   full   statement   issued  by, 


'ord  is  as  follows: 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  De- 
cember, ihe  editor,  Mr.  EUery  Sedg- 
wick, printed  a  collection  of  Lincoln 
letters  and  memoranda  and  vouched 
for  their  authenticity.  Acting  in- 
dependently, we  gave  a  prompt  chal- 
lenge to  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Sedgwick's  conclusion,  asserting 
that  judging  by  known  and  ac- 
cepted letters  of  Lincoln,  he  could 
never  nave  written  those  printed  in 
facsimile  in  the  Atlantic,  and  that 
the  contents  of  the  letters  were  so 
far  at  fault  as  to  make  them  as 
Impossible  as  the  writing. 

Instead  of  meeting  the  points  we 
made  on  the  writing  and  contents 
of  the  documents,  Mr.  Sedgwick  has 
evaded  them  by  irrelevant  sugges- 
tions, and  has  issued  the  second 
instalment  of  the  collection  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Whatever  hope  he  may 
have  held  for  the  ultimate  accept- 
ance of  these  documents  now  ap- 
pears futile,  for  the  second  series 
can  be  demonstrated  to  be  spurious 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Janu- 
ary contains  the  heart  of  the  col- 
lection. There  are  more  memo- 
randa from  "Sally"  Calhoun,  a 
letter  of  Lincoln  to  John  Calhoun, 


THREE  EXPERTS 
FLATLY  REJECT 
'LINCOLN'  PAPERS 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 


letters  of  Lincoln  to  Ann  Rutledge, 
others  from  Ann  to  Lincoln  and 
Matilda  Cameron,  and  extracts 
from  the  diary  of  Matilda. 

One  of  the  first  criticisms  made 
against  the  December  publication 
was  that  existing  records  failed  to 
show  that  John  Calhoun  had  a 
daughter  named  Sarah  or  Sally, 
who,  according  to  the  Atlantic 
story,  was  the  second  owner  of  the 
entire  collection.  In  noticing  the 
point,  Mr.  Sedgwick  suggested  that 
one  of  the  girls  might  have  been 
known  as  Sally  or  Sarah  to  her 
friends.  In  reply  we  quote  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Adele  P.  McCord  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  undated,  but  post- 
marked Dec.  12,  1928— who  is  the 
only  living  grandchild  of  John  Cal- 
houn. Mrs.  McCord  writes,  "I  be- 
came closely  associated  with  her 
(the  wife  of  John  Calhoun)  &  my 
Aunts,  and  never  once  did  I  hear 
any  of  the  called  Sally.  .  .  .  The 
names  (of  the  Calhoun  children) 
were  John,  Andrew,  Elizabeth,  Seth, 
Albert,  Martha,  Susan,  Mary  & 
James." 

Reliable  evidence  also  reveals 
that  Matilda  Cameron,  said  by  Mr. 
Sedgwick  to  have  been  the  original 
possessor  of  this  collection,  is  a 
legendary  individual.  Mrs.  Edna 
OrendorfE  Macpherson  of  the  Il- 
linois State  Historical  Library — a 
great  niece  of  the  wife  of  John 
Cameron,  Matilda's  father — has  In 
her  possession  a  copy  of  the  page 
in  the  Cameron  family  Bible  on 
which  the  names  and  birth  dates 
of  the  children  were  inscribed.  The 
daughters  were  11  in  number — but 
the  name  Matilda  is  conspicuously 
absent. 

FIVE  STATEMENTS 

In  addition  to  these  'two  general 
indictments,  at  least  five  specific 
statements  which  occur  in  the  ma- 
terial printed  in  the  January  At- 
lantic are  historically  impossible: 

1.  In  Ann  Rutledge's  first  letter 
to  Lincoln  she  writes,  "I  am  great- 
full  for  the  Spencers  copy-book.  I 
copy  from  that  every  time  I  can 
spair."  Spencer's  fii'st  publication 
on  penmanship  was  issued  in  1848, 
thirteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Ann  Rutledge  as  proved  by  the 
entry,  "Anna  Mayes  Rutledge  de- 
parted this  life  August  25th  1835," 
in  the  Rutledge  family  Bible. 

2.  In  the  undated  diary  entry, 
■written  presumably  in  1833  or  1834, 


Matilda  Cameron  remarks,  "Marthy 
Calhone  teched  Ann  sum  new 
patern  of  kroshay  and  she  is  going 
to  tech  me."  Martha  Calhoun, 
sixth  child  of  John  Calhoun,  was 
born  January  9,  1843,  about  nine 
years  after  the  diary  entry. 

3 —  Twice  Matilda  Cameron  writes 
of  boats  from  Springfield,  once 
when  she  states  that  her  church 
got  the  first  "New  Missouri  Har- 
many  Hym  book"  on  the  "last  boat 
from  Springfield";  and  again  when 
she  records  that  the  boat  "being"^ 
du  Satiday  cum  in  while  we 
wuz  by  the  mill  and  Dave  turnham 
a  friend  of  Abes  from  gentryville 

.  .  .  cum  doun."  Yet  Springfield 
is  and  always  was  six  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Sangamon  river. 
Moreover,  the  records  indicate  that 
only  twice  was  the  Sangamon  navi- 
gated by  boats  of  any  size.  The 
Talisman  got  to  a  point  near 
Springfield  in  1832,  and  hastily  re-' 
treated  Just  in  time  to  avoid  being 
stranded  by  the  receding  waters. 
Four  years  later  The  Utility  man-  ; 
aged  to  get  as  far  as  New  Salem, 
only  to  be  tied  to  the  dam  and 
sold  for  timber  because  the  river 
was  too  low  to  permit  its  depar- 
ture. 

AS  TO  SECTION  40 

4 —  Lincoln  on  May  9,  1834  is 
made  to  write  John  Calhoun — both 
men  being  official  surveyors — an 
inquiry  regarding  "the  Certificate 
of  Survey  of  Joshua  Blackburn's 
Claim,"  and  to  inform  him  that 
"there  seems  some  controversy  be- 
tween him  and  Green  concerning 
that  North  East  quarter  of  Section 
40."  In  surveying  the  Old  North- 
west the  government  system  al- 
lowed thirty-six  sections  to  the 
township — never  more. 

5 —  In  the  same  letter  Lincoln 
is  made  to  say  that  "The  'Bixbys'i 
are  leaving  this  week  for  some: 
place  in  Kansas."  At  this  timej 
Kansas  was  not  open  to  whitel 
settlement,  and,  according  to  con-' 
temporary  gazetteers,  the  name  wasi 
applied  only  to  the  river.  The  vast; 
territory  west  of  Missouri  and 
north  of  Arkansas  Territory  in 
which  the  present  state  of  Kansas 
is  located  was  then  known  only  as 
"Missouri  Territory"  or  "Indian 
Territory." 

The  January  Atlantic  only 
strengthens  our  conviction  that  the 
entire  minor  collection  is  spurious, 
fabricated  by  one  who  had  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  persons  and 
events  described.  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  of  Lincoln  in  what 
has  been  printed,  and  the  taint  of 
so  large  a  portion  affects  the  en- 
tire body  of  material. 

WORTHINGTON  C.  FORD, 
Editor,  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, Boston,  Mass. 

OLIVER  R.  BARRETT, 

Chicago,  111. 
PAUL  M,  ANGLE, 
Executive  secretary,  Lincoln  Cen- 
tennial Association,  Springfield, 

111; 


DOUBTSECONDBATCH 
OF  LINCOLN  LETTERS 


Three  Experts  Declare  Second 
Series  Published  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  "Spurious." 


CORRECTNESS  IS  DISPUTED 


Matilda  Cameron,  Alleged  Original 
Possessor  of  Collection,  Called 
a  "Legendary  Individual." 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
BOSTON,  Mass.,  Dec.  22.— The  Bos- 
ton Herald  tomorrow  will  print  a 
copyrighted,  story  containing  a  let- 
ter from  three  experts  on  Lincolniana, 
including  Wprthington  C.  Ford,  edi- 
tor of  the"  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  in  which  the  second  instal- 
ment of  Lincoln  letters,  published  in 
the  January  issue  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  are  declared  to  in  histori- 
cally incorrect  in  several  points, 
leading  to  the  expression  of  the  be^ 
lief  that  the  entire  collection  is 
"spurious  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt." 

The  statement,  signed  by  Mr.  Ford, 
Paul  M.  Angle,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Lincoln  Centennial  Associa- 
tion of  Springfield,  111.,  and  Oliver 
R.  Barrett,  of  Chicago,  cites  five  spe- 
cific incidents  in  the  letters  which 
they  contend  arc  historically  im- 
possible. 

The  counts  raised  against  the  sec- 
ond series  of  documents  by  the  Ford 
statement  are: 

First— In  a  letter  purporting  to  be 
from  Ann  Rutledge,  a  reference  to 
Spencer's  copy  book  is  included, 
whereas  Spencer's  fifst  publication 
on  penmanship  was  made  thirteen 
years  after  the  death  of  Ann  Rut- 
ledge. 

Second— Martha  Calhoun,  men- 
tioned in  a  diary  entry  written  pre- 
sumably in  1833  or  1834,  was  not ! 
born  until  nine  years  after  the  diary 
entry. 

Third- Matilda  Cameron  writes  of 
boats  from  Springfield,  whereas  no 
boats  touched  at  Springfield,  which 
was  six  miles  from  the  Sangamon  ' 
River. 

Fourth— Section  40  in  a  land  grant 
is  mentioned  and  records  prove  that 
only  thirty-six  sections  were  allowed 
to  a  township. 

Fifth— A  reference  to  "some  place 
in  Kansas."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  territory  in  which  the  present 
State  of  Kansas  is  located  was  then  i 
known  as   "Missouri  territory"   or  i 
"Indian  territory."  | 

The  Stateiftent  further  says: 

"The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January  I 
contains  the  heart  of  the  collection.  ! 
There  are  more  memoranda  from 
"Sally"  Calhoun,  a  letter  of  Lincoln 
to  John  Calhoun,  letters  of  Lincoln 
to  Ann  Rutledge,  others  from  Ann 
to  Lincoln  and  Matilda  Cameron  and 
extracts  from  the  diary  of  Matilda, 
j  "One  of  the  first  criticisms  made 
j  against  the  December  publication 
was  that  existing  records  failed  to 
show  that  John  Calhoun  had  a 
daughter  named  Sarah  or  Sally,  who, 
according  to  The  Atlantic  story,  was 
the  second  owner  of  the  entire  col- 
lection. In  noticing  the  point,  Mr. 
Sedgewick  (editor  of  The  Atlantic) 
[suggested  that  one  of  the  girls  might 


Ihave  been  known  as  Sally  or  Sai-ah 
to  her  friends.  In  reply  we  quote 
I  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Adele  P.  McCord 
I  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  undated,  but 
postmarked  Dec.  12,  1928— who  is  the 
'only  living  grandchild  of  John  Cal- 
jhoun.  Mrs.  McCord  writes: 
I  "  'I  became  closely  associated  with 
!her  (the  wife  of  John  Calhoun)  and 
my  aunts,  and  never  once  did  I  hear 
any  of  them  called  Sally.  The  names 
(of  the  Calhoun  children)  were  John, 
i  Andrew,  Elizabeth,  Seth,  Albert, 
Martha,  Susan,  Mary  and  James. 

"Reliable  evidence  also  reveals  that 
Matilda  Cameron,  said  by  Mr.  Sedge- 
wick to  have  been  the  original  pos- 
sessor of  this  collection,  is  a  legen- 
dary individual.  Mrs.  Edna  Oren- 
!dorf  MacPherson  of  the  Illinois  State 
iHistorical  Society,  a  great  niece  of 
the  wife  of  John  (jameron,  Matilda's 
father,  has  in  her  possession  a  copy 
lof  the  page  in  the  Cameron  family 
Bible  on  which  the  names  and  birth- 
dates  of  the  children  were  inscribed. 
The  daughters  were  eleven  in  num- 
ber, but  the  name  Matilda  is  con- 
spicuously absent." 

"The  January  Atlantic  only 
strengthens  our  conviction  that  the 
entire  minor  collection  is  spurious, 
fabricated  by  one  who  had  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  persons  and  events 
described.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
lOf  Lincoln  in  what  has  been  printed, 
jand  the  taint  of  so  large  a  portion 
affects  the  entire  body  of  material." 


IJcc  -X  h     I  9  V  5' 

SEDGWICK  DEFENDS 
LINCOLN  MATERIAL 

Editor  of  the  Atlantic  Says  Puh- 
i  lication  Is  Justified  Regardless 
of  Experts'  Decision. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
BOSTON,  Mass.,  Dec.  23.— Ellery 
Sedgwick,  the  Editor  of  the  Atlantic  j 
Monthly,  tonight  expressed  himself  j 
aa  gratified  by  the  prompt  reaction 
among  experts  to  the  series  of  Lin- 
coln letters  and  memoranda  which 
i8  being  published  by  the  Atlantic 
and   reiterated   his   previous  state- 
ment that  the  collection  was  pre- 
sented in  good  faith  to  the  magazine. 

To  the  specific  counts  against  the 
material,  embodied  in  the  statement 
issued  yesterday  by  Worthington  C. 
Ford,  editor  of  The  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society;  Paul  N.  Angle, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Lincoln 
Centennial  Society  of  Spring^field, 
111.,  and  Oliver  R.  Barrett  of  Chi- 
cago, Mr.  Sedgwick  declined  to 
reply  because  he  had  not  had  "an 
opportunity  to  study  them." 

However,  he  did  mention  several 
factors  as  tending  to  prove  the  value 
of  giving  the  material  to  the  world 
for  analysis  and  "to  justify  the  pub- 
lication without  regard  to  the  ulti- 
mate decision  of  experts." 

In  the  first  place,  he  declared  that 
no  reason  could  be  assigned  for  a 
■forgery,  "inasmuch  as  the  financial 
reward  of  the  collector  was  very 
meager"  and  was  dependent  on  the 
ultimate  status  of  the  papers  sls 
trustworthy. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  also  said  that  noted 
experts  had  studied  the  material  and 
declared  it  authentic.  He  emphasized 
that  his  own  knowledge  of  Lincoln 
documents  was  not  complete  and  had 
no  part  in  the  decision  to  publish  the 
preseni  series. 


SANDBURG  NOW  DOUBTS 
THE  LINCOLN  LETTERS 


Poet  Who  Had  Thought  Them 
Genuine  Takes  View  of  Bar- 
rett and  Angle, 


j  The  opinions  of  two  experts  who 
disputed  the  authenticity  of  the  Lin- 
coln documents  being  published  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  were  accepted 
by  Carl  Sandburg,  poet  and  author 
of  several  books  on  Lincoln,  in  a 
statement  issued  yesterday.  Mr. 
Sandburg  has  hitherto  expressed  his 
belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the 
documents. 

"I  have  never  taken  part  in  any 
controversy  touching  on  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  said  Mr,  Sand- 
burg, "and  while  I  like  a  good  fight 
I  and  believe  that  it  is  sometimes  nec- 
essary to  fight  In  order  to  have 
peace,  I  do  not  set  up  as  a  handwrit- 
ing expert  and  particularly  as  one 
who  should  dare  to  challenge  a  man 
of  the  training  and  experience  of 
Oliver  R.  Barrett  of  Chicago. 

"The  judgment  of  Mr.  Barrett  that 
the  purported  Lincoln  handwriting  in 
[  the  December  number  of  The  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  is  a  forgery  is  as  compe- 
tent testimony  as  any  one  would  ask 
for.  Also,  there  is  the  authority  on 
date,  places  and  circumstances,  Mr. 
Paul  Angle,  secretary  of  the  Lincoln 
Centennial  Association.  He  is  so  situ- 
ated and  engaged,  and  is ,of  such 
known  integrity  of  character,  that 
when  he  says  he  finds  in  a  book 
on  the  early  settlers  of  Sangamo'r 
County,  Illinois,  that  John  C?' 
had  nine  children  and  no  dt 
is  mentioned  named  Sarah  oj 
this  goes  far  toward  giving  ■ 
the  documents  of  The  Atlantic 
]Y_  series  the.  appearance_of 

"The  series  of  letters  and  diary 
entries  in  the  original  are  impressive. 
I  was  deeply  moved  while  looking  at 
them.  They  called  up  a  story  and 
background,  associations  and  impli- 
cations. And  when  I  scrutinize  orig- 
inal source  material  of  this  kind  I  let 
my  emotions  have  full  play.  I  try  to 
do  my  hard-boiled  analyzing  later. 

"About  three  weeks  ago  I  had  a 
long  letter  from  Ellery  Sedgwick, 
the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
making  inquiry  as  to  certain  corrobo- 
rative details  wanted  in  the  New 
Salem  locale.  I  replied  briefly  to  Mr. 
Sedgwick  that  Paul  Angle  was  the 
man  to  put  on  the  trail  immediately. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  first  of 
the  Atlantic  series,  Mr.  Angle  has 
been  hot  on  the  trail.  It  should  alma 
be  understood  that  Mr.  SedgwlcS  13  i 
shortly  going  to  Chicago  and  wiii  SSr/ 
before  Oliver  R.  Barrett  the  entire 
series  of  documents — the  originals. 
It  is  good  that  an  editor  of 
the  Integrity  of  Ellery  Sedgwick  shall 
hav6  as  co-laborers  in  this  enterprise 
two  such  fast  workers  and  formid- 
able sleuths  as  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr. 
Angle. 

"To  the  extent  that  the  documents 
are  a  hoax  and  no  important  contri- 
bution, they  will  be  so  proclaimed 
and  foot-noted.  If  there  had  earlier 
been  the  kind  of  interest  that  th6re 
now  is  in  Lincoln,  there  would  be 
less  of  legend  and  surmise.  Thus  far 
we  do  not  have  much  more  to  work 
on  In  connection  with  the  romance 
of  Abe  Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge 
than  the  facts  that  they  were  be- 
trothed a-rfd  she  passed  away  on  the 
day  that  Me  saw  her  on  her  death- 
bed." 


DR.  BARTON  DOUBTS 
LINCOLN  DOCUMENTS 


Boston  Authority  Certain  They 
Are  Fraudulent — Says  Maga- 
zine Was  Imposed  Upon. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
.  BOSTON,  Dec.  9.— The  Boston 
Herald  tomorrow  will  print  a  copy- 
righted interview  with  Dr.  William 
E.  Barton  in  which  he,  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  on  Abraham 
ijincoln,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  Lincoln  documents  now  appear- 
ing The  Atlantic  Monthly  are  fraudu- 
lent. 

Recently  Dr.  Barton  was  represent- 
ed by  Ellery  Sedgewick,  editor  of  the 
magazine,  as  believing  that  the  docu- 
ments were  genuine. 

"Since  it  has  been  stated  in  print 
that  I  regard  these  documents  as 
genuine,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not 
so  regard  them,"  said  Dr.  Barton. 

"The    Rutledges    and  Camerons 
moved  on  to  California,  and  it  would 
be  there,  if  anywhere,  such  letters 
might  presumably  be  discovered.  It 
was  in  California  that  I  discovered 
the  only  letter  known  ever  to  have  | 
been  written  to  Ann  Rutledge,  that 
by  her  brother,  David,  while  he  was  | 
a  student  in  Illinois  College.  Neither 
of  Ann's  sisters.  Nan  Prewitt  or  Sal- 
lie  Saunders,  knew  of  any  other  let- 
ter which  she  had  ever  received.  I 
published  this  in  'The  Women  Din-  i 
coin  loved.'     It  still  stands  as  the 
only  genuine  letter  known  to  have 
been  written  to  her.  It  belonged  to 
the  sister,  Sallie,  from  whom  I  ob-  , 
tainpd  it.   :  1 


'Late  last  Summer  I  was  shownl 
photographs  of  the  letters  that  are 
now  appearing  in  The  Atlantic.  li 
dechned  to  express  a  judgment  until 
I  had  seen  the  originals.    The  origi- 
nals were  then  in  the  mail.    I  have 
been  in  California  since  and  have 
seen    more    photographs    of  these 
documents,  but  the  originals  were 
then  inBoston.    One  naturally  likes 
to  defer  a  published  judgment  till 
he  has  before  him  the  entire  evi- 
dence.   But  I  must  not  be  quoted 
as  believing  in  the  genuineness  of  i 
these  letters  and  diary.    I  was  in  f 
grave  doubt  from  the  beginning,  and  i 
I  am  now  certain  that  they  are  al 
fraud.    The  Atlantic  has  been  im-I 
posed  upon."  | 


€LADOFSTIRON 
PLINCOLNTAPERS 

i  Atlantic  Editor  Says  Pur- 
pose of  Publication  Is 
Accomplished 


FOUND  AUTHENTIC 
BY  SOME  EXPEHTS 

'  EUery  Sedgwick,  editor  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  last  night  expressed  him- 
self gratified  by  the  prompt  reaction 

-among  experts  to  the  series  of  Lincoln 
letters  and  memoranda'  which  is  being 

■^published  by  the  Atlantic,  and  reiter- 
ated his  previous  statement  that  the 
collection  was  presented  in  good  faith 
to  the  magazine. 

-  Publication  of  the  series,  starting  in 
the  December  number  of  the  maga- 
zine aroused  a  storm  of  critical  com- 
ment throughout  the  country,  and  ad- 
ditional items  published  in  the  Janu- 
ary number  brought  forth  a  statement 
by  three  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Lincolniana  authorities,  which  was 
pubhshed  exclusively  in  The  Herald 
yesterday. 

NO   TIME   TO    STUDY  THEM 

':  '  To  the  specific  counts  against  the  , 
'material,  embodied  in  the  statement  | 
given  The  Herald  by  Worthington  C. 
Ford,  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society;  Paul  N.  Angle,  execu- 
'tive  secretary  of  the  Lincoln  Centennial 
Society  of  Springfield,  111.;  and  Oliver 
R.  Barrett  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Sedgwick 
'declined  to  reply  because  he  has  had 
.no  opportunity  to  study  them. 
•./.However,  he  did  point  out  several 
.Jactors  in  connection  with  the  publica- 
'tlon  of  the  material  which  tend  to  prove 
the  value  of  giving  it  to  the  world  for 
analysis  and  to  Justify  the  publication 
without  regard  to  the  ultimate  decision 
of  experts.  I  nthe  first  place,  he  de- 
'clared  that  no  reason  could  be  assigned 
.'for  a  forgery,  inasmuch  as  the  financial 
reward  of  the  collector  was  very  meagre, 
and  was  dependent  on  the  ultimate 
"Status  of  the  papers  as  trustworthy. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  also  said  that  some  of 
.'the  most  noted  experts  on  the  subject 
.of  Lincolniana  had  studied  the  material 
a,nd  submitted  their  opinions  that  it  was 
.authentic.  He  emphasized  that  his 
.own  knowledge  of  Lincoln  documents 
is  not  complete  and  had  no  part  in  the 
decision  to  give  the  new  material  pub- 
lication. He  said  that  Ford,  Angle  and 
Barrett  are  three  of  the  outstanding 
:authorlties  a,nA  their  judgment  is  valu- 
'.'&'ole  and  is  welcomed  by  the  Atlantic. n 
If  the  researches  and  investigation  by 
"ift'uthorities  of  the  same  standing  as 
■  those  three  prove  the  falsity  of  the  ma- 


terial, the  purpose  of  the  magazine  in 
publishing  it  will  have  been  accom- 
plished, Mr.  Sedgwick  said,  in  just  as 
great  a  measure  as  if  the  authenticity 
were  fully  established,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  the  plan  to  get  the  material  into 
the  light  for  the  examination  of  au- 
thorities. 


DISPUTING  THE  GENUINENESS 
OF  ALLEGED  LINCOLN  LETTERS 

Peculiarly  Formed  Capital  J  Appearing  in 
Several  Facsimiles  Held  to  Indicate 
Spuriousness  of  Documents 

living-  in  Cole  County,  Illinois.  More- 
over, the  word  "inheritance"  is  used, 
and  as  Lincoln  was  not  only  a  law- 
yer but  a  man  exact  in  his  expres- 
sions, we  could  hardly  expect  him  to 
say  that  he  had  inherited  personal 
traits  from  his  stepmother.  Evident- 
ly, Miss  Minor's  conclusion  was  a 
hasty  one  and  contrary  to  the  text, 
but  that  part  of  the  letter  affords 
another  reason  for  believing  the  sup- 
posed letters  of  Lincoln  to  be  spuri- 
ous. 

If  anything  was  done  by  John  Cal- 
houn to  settle  boundaries  and  titles, 
it  would  be  of  no  future  avail  unless 
placed  on  record  and  I  at  once  had 
a  search  of  the  record  instituted  in 
the  county  seat  of  Spencer  County, 
Indiana,  but  so  far  nothing  has  been 
disclosed  in  that  regard. 

The  J's  Kecur. 

Since  wi-iting  the  above,  the  Janu- 
ary, 1929,  number  of  The  Atlantio 
Monthly  has  come  to  hand.  Opposite 
page  12  appears  a  facsimile  of  a  suj^ 
posed  diary  kept  by  Matilda,  Cam- 
eron. The  date  line,  and  liiTes^lS,  20, 
21,  22,  23  and  25  each  have  capital 
J'3  of  the  same  formation.  More- 
over, the  third  and  twelfth  line  con- 
tains capital  I's,  the  upper  half  of 
which  are  identical  in  formation  to 
the  J's. 

Here  we  have  "Abe"  and  "Mat" 
and  "Sally"  all  using  the  same  cap- 
ital J.  It  is  rather  disconcerting.  Of 
course  there  is  always  the  chance  of 
there  having  been  an  epidemic  in  re- 
gard to  that  letter  about  that  time. 

On  page  17  there  is  a  purported 
letter  from  Lincoln  to  John  Calhoun 
under  date  of  May  9,  1834,  in  which 
he  informs  Calhoun  that  the  Bixbys 
are  leaving  for  some  place  in  Kansas 
and  that  he  thinks  it  a  mistake,  &c. 
The  Bixbys  must  have  been  very  for- 
ward people  to  move  to  Kansas  twen- 
ty years  before  its  creation. 

^  CHAS.  A.  SEIDERS. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Dec.  24,  1928 


To  the  Editor  ct  The  New  York  Times: 

Many  years  of  active  practice  in 
law  and  the  consequent  constant  ex- 
amination of  evidence  have  taught 
me  that  in  all  spurious  documents 
some  particular  is  always  overlooked. 
The  forging  of  a  signature  is  com- 
paratively easy  compared  with  the 
forging  of  a  document  or  series  of 
documents.  It  is  in  the  latter  that 
the  slips  occur*. 

The  supposed  letters  of  Lincoln 
now  running  through  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  are  not  an  exception.  In 
the  December  number  is  a  facsimile 
of  a  letter  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Lincoln  to  Calhoun  on 
July  22,  1848.  In  the  date  line  and 
in  the  10th,  18th  and  23d  lines  and 
in  "John  Calhoun,"  will  be  found  a 
peculiarly  formed  capital  letter  J. 
The  forrnation  of  this  letter  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  I  have  ever 
seen  that  it  denotes  a  set  way  of 
writing  that  letter.  If  one  then 
turns  to  the  facsimile  of  Sally  Cal- 
houn's "Memoranda"  there  will  be 
found  a  date  line  reading  "St.  Joe, 
Mo.,  June  2d,  1848,"  and  it  will  also 
be  noted  that  the  two  J's  in  that  date 
line  are  exactly  like  those  in  the  fac- 
simile of  Lincoln's  supposed  letter  to 
Calhoun,  In  the  facsimile  of  another 
letter  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Lincoln  to  Calhoun,  the  same 
peculiar  J  appears  in  lines  22  and  25. 
So  it  comes  to  this:  either  Lincoln 
wrote  Sally  Calhoun's  "Memoranda" 
or  Sally  Calhoun  wrote  Lincoln's 
letters! 

The  Calhoun  Letter. 

The  editor  of  The  Atlantic  asks 
that  judgment  be  suspended  until 
the  originals  have  been  seen,  which 
cannot  be  done  now  owing  to  copy- 
right requirements,  and  says  that  ex- 
perts in  handwriting  often  differ. 
The  latter  is  only  too  true,  but  I 
hazard  the  prediction  that  no  inspec- 
tion of  the  originals,  no  disagree- 
ment of  handwriting  experts  will 
change  the  formation  of  those  capi- 
tal J's. 

In  the  supposed  letter  of  July  22, 
1848,  Lincoln  is  made  to  refer  to' 
Calhoun's  having  been  to  "Gentry- 
ville  and  your  closing  the  boundaries, 
titles,  etc. ;  Dear  John  at  this  time! 
I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  grati- 
tude for  the  service  rendered  my' 
Mother;  God  bless  my  Mother;  the 
part  that  is  best  in  me  ?.nd  the  abil-t 
ity  to  give  it  to  the  world  is  my  in- 
heritance from  her." 

From  this  Miss  Minor  concludes 
that  it  is  now  settled  that  the  fre- 
quent tributes  to  his  Mother  were 
meant  for  his  stepmother,  "as  John 
Calhoun  never  knew  Nancy  Hanks 
and  could  not  have  rendered  her  any 
service." 

But  the  statement  is,  that  Calhoun 
had  been  at  Gentryville,  the  place 
in  Indiana  near  which  Lincoln's 
mother  was  buried  on  the  farm 
owned  by  her  husband  when  she 
died,  while  the  stepmother  was  then 


HOLDS  MAGAZINE'S  COLLECTION 
OF  LINCOLN  LETTERSmRWU 


"Not  a  line  that  is  like  Lincoln,  not 
a  thought  like  Lincoln.  The  whole 
collection  is  spurious.  Why  the 
handwriting  is  not  even  well  imi- 
tated." Thus  Worthington  C.  Ford 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  eminent  historian, 
editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  visiting  historians,  spoke  on 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  Lincoln  letters. 

Dr.  Ford  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Al- 
bert J.  Beveridge  at  her  Indianap- 
olis home  during  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  this 
week. 

Issue  Roiind-Robin  Statement. 

Dr.  Ford  at  once  expressed  himself 
vigorously  as  convinced  that  the 
whole  collection  of  Lincoln  letters 
and  memoranda  which  have  been  ap- 
pearing in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  is 
spurious.  Within  the  last  few  days, 
he,  together  with  Oliver  R.  Barrett  of 
Chicago  and  Paul  M.  Angel  of 
Springfield,  111.,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Lincoln  Centennial  Associa- 
tion, has  issued  a  round  robin  state- 
ment indicting  the  Atlantic  Lincoln 
papers.  As  all  three  men  are  versed 
in  Lincoln  history  and  early  Illinois 
history,  their  statement  has  unusual 
weight. 

The  challenge  given  to  Mr,  Eedg- 
wick  of  the  Atlantic  is  to  the  effect 
that,  judging  by  known  and  accepted 
Ic^-s  of  Lincoln,  he  could  never 
ha^  written  those  printed  in  facsim- 
ile in  the  Atlantic  and  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  letters  are  so  a  fault 
as  to  make  them  as  impossible  as 
the  writing. 

Among  the  points  made  by  the 
three  men  are  the  fact  that  John 
Calhoun  did  not  have  a  daughter 
Sally  (Sally  figures  in  the  etters); 
that  Matilda  Cameron,  original  pos- 
sessor of  this  collection,  is  a  legen- 
dary individual;  that  Spencer's  copy- 
book, in  which  Ann  Rutledge  says 
she  copied  from  "every  time  I  can 
spair,"  was  not  published  until  thir- 
teen years  after  Ann's  death;  that 
the  various  notes  of  Matilda  Cam- 
eron are  incorrect,  namely,  one  men- 


tioning boats  from  Springfield,  when 
Springfield  was  sis  miles  from  the 
Sangamon  river ;  that  Lincoln  is 
made  to  write  in  a  letter  of  May  9, 
1934,  to  John  Calhoun  concerning 
the  northeast  quarter,  Sec.  40,  when, 
in  surveying  the  old  Northwest,  the 
government  system  allowed  only 
thirty-six  sections  to  a  township. 

Territory  Wasn't  Open. 

In  Ihe  same  letter  Lincoln  refers 
to  the  Bixbys  as  going  to  Kansas, 
when  it  is  known  that  at  that  time 
Kansas  was  not  open  to  white  set- 
tlement and,  according  to  con- 
temporary gazeteers,  the  name  was 
applied  onl  yto  the  river. 

"After  the  February  number  has 
been  printed,"  said  Dr.  Ford,  "Mr. 
Sedgwick  is  going  to  send  the  letters 
and  memoranda  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  be  examined  in  the  at- 
tempt to  prove  their  authenticity.  It 
is  something  like  locking  the  stable 
after  the  horse  has  been  stolen.  I'll 
tell  you,"  he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye.  "if  these  letters  prove  to  be 
genuine,  your  state  should  certainly 
not  build  a  monument  to  the  man 
that  wrote  them!"  K.  M.  R. 


I  DISPUTIN  G  THE  GENUINENESS 
OF  ALLEGED  LINCOLN  LETTERS 


Peculiarly  Formed  Capital  J  Appearing  in 
Several  Facsimiles  Held  to  Indicate 
Spuriousness  o|  pocuments 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times  : 

Many  years  of  active  practice  in 
law  and  ttie  consequent  constant  ex- 
amination of  evidence  have  taught 
me  that  in  all  spurious  documents 
some  particular  is  always  overlooked. 
The  forging  of  a  signature  is  com- 
paratively easy  compared  with  the 
forging  of  a  document  or  series  of 
documents.  It  is  in  the  latter  that 
the  slips  occur. 

The  supposed  letters  of  Lincoln 
now  running  through  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  are  not  an  exception.  In 
the  December  number  is  a  facsimile 
of  a  letter  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Lincoln  to  Calhoun  on 
July  22,  1848.  In  the  date  line  and 
in  the  10th,  18th  and  23d  lines  and 
"John  Calhoun,"  will  be  found  a 
peculiarly  formed  capital  letter  J. 
The  formation  of  this  letter  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  I  have  ever 
seen  that  it  denotes  a  set  way  of 
writing  that  letter.  If  one  then 
turns  to  the  facsimile  of  Sally  Cal- 
houn's "Memoranda"  there  will  be 
found  a  date  line  rea,ding  "St.  Joe, 
Mo.,  June  2d,  1848,"  and  it  will  also 
be  noted  that  the  two  J's  in  that  date 
line  are  exactly  like  those  in  the  fac- 
simile of  Lincoln's  supposed  letter  to 
Calhoun.  In  the  facsimile  of  another 
letter  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Lincoln  to  Calhoun,  the  same 
peculiar  J  appears  in  lines  22  and  25. 
So  it  comes  to  this:  either  Lincoln 
wrote  Sally  Calhoun's  "Memoranda" 
or  Sally  Calhoun  wrote  Lincoln's 
letters! 

The  Calhoun  Letter. 
The  editor  of  The  Atlantic  asks 
that  judgment  be  suspended  until 
the  originals  have  been  seen,  which 
cannot  be  done  now  owing  to  copy- 
right requirements,  and  says  that  ex- 
perts in  handwriting  often  differ. 
The  latter  is  only  too  true,  but  I 
hazard  the  prediction  that  no  inspec- 
tion of  the  originals,  no  disagree- 
ment of  handwriting  experts  will 
change  the  formation  of  those  capi- 
tal J's. 

In  the  supposed  letter  of  July  22, 
1848,  Lincoln  is  made  to  refer  to 
Calhoun's  having  been  to  "Gentry- 
ville  and  your  closing  the  boundaries, 
titles,  etc.;  Dear  John  at  this  time 
I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  grati- 
tude for  the  service  rendered  my 
Mother;  God  bless  my  Mother;  the 
part  that  is  best  in  mo  end  the  abil- 
ity to  give  it  to  the  world  is  my  in- 
heritance from  her." 

From  this  Miss  Minor  concludes 
that  it  is  now  settled  that  the  fre- 
ouent  tributes  to  his  Mother  were 
meant  for  his  stepmother,  "as  John 
Calhoun  never  knew  Nancy  Hanks 
and  could  not  have  rendered  her  any 
service." 

But  the  statement  is,  that  Calhoun 
had  been  at  Gentr5rville,  the  place 
in  Indiana  near  which  Lincoln's 
mother  was  buried  on  the  farm 
owned  by  her  huslband  when  she 
died,  while  the  stepmother  was  then 


living  in  Cole  County,  Illinois.  More- 
over, the  v/ord  "inheritance"  is  used, 
and  as  Lincoln  was  not  only  a  la'W^ 
yer  but  a  man  exact  in  his  expres- 
sions, we  could  hardly  expect  him  to 
say  that  he  had  inherited  personal 
traits  from  his  stepmother.  Evident- 
ly,  Miss  Minor's  conclusion  was  a 
hasty  one  and  contrary  to  the  text, 
but  that  part  of  the  letter  afford* 
another  reason  for  believing  the  sup- 
posed letterg  of  Lirooln  to  be  spuri- 
ous. 

If  anything  was  done  by  John  Cal- 
houn to  settle  boundaries  and  titles, 
it  would  be  of  no  future  avail  unless 
placed  on  record  and  I  at  once  ha4 
a  search  of  the  record  instituted  in 
the  county  seat  of  Spencer  County, 
Indiana,  but  so  far  nothing  has  been 
disclosed  in  that  regard. 

The  J's  Becur. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  Janu^ 
ary,  1929,  number  of  The  Atlantio 
Monthly  has  come  to  hand.  Opposite 
page  12  appears  a  facsimile  of  a  sup- 
posed diary  kept  by  Matilda  Cam- 
eron. The  date  line,  and  lines  18,  20, 
21,  22,  23  and,  26  each  have  capital 
J's  of  the  same  formation.  More- 
over, the  third  and  twelfth  line  con- 
tains capital  I's,  the  upper  half  of 
which  are  identical  in  formation  to 
the  J's. 

Here  we  have  "Abe"  and  "Mat" 
and  "Sally"  all  using  the  s^'ne  cap- 
ital J.  It  is  rather  disconcertiiig.  Of 
course  there  is  always  the  chance  of 
there  having  been  an  epidemic  in  re- 
gard to  that  letter  about  that  time. 

On  page  17  there  is  a  purported 
letter  from  Lincoln  to  John  Calhoun 
under  date  of  May  9,  1834,  in  which 
he  informs  Calhoim  that  the  Bixbys 
are  leaving  for  some  place  in  Kansas 
and  that  he  thinks  it  a  mistake,  &c. 
The  Bixbys  must  have  been  very  for- 
ward people  to  move  to  Kansas  tweor 
ty  years  before  its  creation. 

CHAS.  A.  SEIDERa. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Dec.  24,  1928. 


i  Topics  in  the  Mews 


DISPUTING  THE  GENUINENESS 
OF  ALLEGED  LINCOLN  LETTERS 


Peculiarly  Formed  Capital  J  Appearing  in 
Several  Facsimiles  Held  to  Indicate 
Spuriousness  of  Documents 


To  the  Editor  cf  The  New  York  Times: 

Many  years  of  active  practice  in 
law  and  the  consequent  constant  ex- 
amination of  evidence  have  taught 
me  that  in  all  spurious  documents 
some  particular  is  always  overlooked. 
The  forging  of  a  signature  is  com- 
paratively easy  compared  with  the 
forging  of  a  document  or  series  of 
documents.  It  is  in  the  latter  that 
the  slips  occur. 

The  supposed  letters  of  Lincoln 
now  running  through  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  are  not  an  exception.  In 
the  December  number  is  a  facsimile 
of  a  letter  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Lincoln  to  Calhoun  on 
July  22,  1848.  In  the  date  line  and 
in  the  10th,  18th  and  23d  lines  and 
in  "John  Calhoun,"  will  be  found  a 
peculiarly  formed  capital  letter  J. 
The  formation  of  this  letter  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  I  have  ever 
seen  that  it  denotes  a  set  v/ay  of 
writing  that  letter.  If  one  then 
turns  to  the  facsimile  of  Sally  Cal- 
houn's "Memoranda"  there  will  be 
found  a  date  line  reading  "St.  Joe, 
Mo.,  June  2d,  1848,"  and  it  will  also 
be  noted  that  the  two  J's  in  that  date 
line  are  exactly  like  those  in  the  fac- 
simile of  Lincoln's^upposed  letter  to 
Calhoun.  In  the  facsimile  of  another 
letter  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Lincoln  to  Calhoun,  the  same 
peculiar  J  appears  in  lines  22  and  25. 
So  it  comes  to  this:  'either  Lincoln 
wrote  Sally  Calhoun's  "Memoranda" 
or  Sally  Calhoun  wrote  Lincoln's 
letters! 

The  Calhoun  Letter. 

The  editor  of  The  Atlantic  asks 
that  judgment  be  suspended  until 
the  originals  have  been  seen,  which 
cannot  be  done  now  owing  to  copy- 
right requirements,  and  says  that  ex- 
perts in  handwriting  often  differ. 
The  latter  is  only  too  true,  but  I 
hazard  the  prediction  that  no  inspec- 
tion of  the  originals,  no  disagree- 
ment of  handwriting  experts  will 
change  the  formation  of  those  capi- 
tal J's. 

In  the  supposed  letter  of  July  22. 
1848,  Lincoln  is  made  to  refer  to 
Calhoun's  having  been  to  "Gentrj'- 
ville  and  your  closing  the  boundaries, 
titles,  etc. ;  Dear  John  at  this  time 
I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  grati- 
tude for  the  service  rendered  my 
Mother;  God  bless  ray  Mother;  the 
part  that  is  best  in  ms  .md  the  abil- 
ity to  give  it  to  the  world  is  my  in- 
heritance from  her." 

From  this  Miss  Minor  concludes 
that  it  is  now  settled  that  the  fre- 
quent tributes  to  his  Mother  wero 
meant  for  his  stepmother,  "as  John 
Calhoun  never  knew  Nancy  Hanks 
and  could  not  have  rendered  her  any 
service." 

But  the  statement  is,  that  Calhoun 
had  been  at  Gentryville,  the  place 
in  Indiana  near  which  Lincoln's 
mother  was  buried  on  the  farm 
owned  by  her  husband  when  v=;he 
died,  v/hile  the  stepmother  was  then 


living  in  Cole  County,  Illinois.  More- 
over, the  word  "inheritance"  is  used, 
and  as  Lincoln  was  not  only  a  law- 
yer but  a  man  exact  in  his  expre.?- 
sions,  we  could  hardly  expect  him  to 
say  that  he  had  inherited  personal 
traits  from  his  stepmother.  Evident- 
ly, Miss  Minor's  conclusion  was  a 
hasty  one  and  contrary  to  the  text, 
but  that  part  of  the  letter  affords 
another  reason  for  believing  the  sup- 
posed letters  of  Lincoln  to  be  spuri- 
ous. 

If  anything  was  done  by  John  Cal- 
houn to  settle  boundaries  and  titles, 
it  would  be  of  no  future  avail  unless 
placed  on  record  and  I  at  once  had 
a  search  of  the  record  instituted  in 
the  county  seat  of  Spencer  County, 
Indiana,  but  so  far  nothing  has  been 
disclosed  in  that  regard. 

The  J's  Recur. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  Janu- 
ary, 1929,  number  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  has  come  to  hand.  Opposite 
page  12  appears  a  facsimile  of  a  sup- 
posed diary  kept  by  Matilda  Cam- 
eron. The  date  lino,  and  lines  18,  20,- 
21,  22,  23  and  26  each  have  capital 
J's  of  the  same  formation.  More- 
over, the  third  and  twelfth  line  con- 
tains capital  I's,  the  upper  half  of 
which  are  identical  in  formation  to 
the  J's. 

Here  we  have  "Abe"  and  "Mat" 
and  "Sally"  all  using  the  same  cap- 
ital J.  It  is  rather  disconcerting.  Of 
course  there  is  always  the  chance  of 
there  having  been  an  epidemic  in  re- 
gard to  that  letter  about  that  time. 

On  page  17  there  is  a  purported 
letter  from  Lincoln  to  John  Calhoun 
under  date  of  May  9,  1834,  ia  which 
he  mforms  Calhoun  that  the  Bixbys 
are  leaving  for  some  place  in  Kansas 
and  that  he  thinks  it  a  mistake,  &c. 
The  Bixbys  must  have  been  very  for- 
ward people  to  move  to  Kansas  twen- 
ty years  before  its  creation. 

rp  ,        ^^.^^^^S.  A.  SEIDERS. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Dec.  24,  1928. 

BALKAN  POPULATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

In  The  Times  Magazine,  Claif 
Price  had  an  article,  entitled  "A 
Young  Monarch  Who  Wolds  His 
State,"  stating  that  the  Serbians 
count  5,000,000  souls,  the  Croats  3,- 
000,000,  the  Slovenes  1,200,000,  the 
Germans  525,000  and  the  Hungarians 
480,000.  These  total  only  10,205,000, 
whereas  the  latest  statistics  prove 
that  there  are  12,500,000  inhabitants 
in  the  kingdom,  divided  as  follows: 

In  Croatia-Slavonia  there  are  2,- 
800,000  Croatians,  including  400,000 
Greek-Orthodox  population  (Serbs), 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  Serbs  in  Serbia. 

Tn  Dalmatia  arc  600,000  Croatians, 


I 


Indiana  Lincoln  Authority  Brands 
Manuscrigly  n  Ja^^pqe.§pj{?-ious 


BY  KATE  MIXNER  RABB. 

The  stamp  of  forgery,  which  sev- 
eral authorities,  have  placed  on  the 
alleged  Lincoln-Rutledge  manuscripts 
reproduced  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  December  and  January,  is  very 
evident,  according  to  Indiana's  Lin- 
coln authority,  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren 
of  Fort  Wayne,  director  of  the  Lin- 
coln National  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  author  of  "Lincoln's  Par- 
entage and  Childhood." 

Dr.  Warren  is  attending  the  ses- 
sions of  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation. 

Dr.  Warren  yesterday  pointed  out 
some  proofs  of  their  spuriousness  in 
their  references  to  Indiana  which 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  other  his- 
torians. 

Incidents  Not  True  to  iFact. 

"The  letters  and  diaries  mention" 
incidents  related  to  Lincoln  Indiana 
history  in  three  .  different  manu- 
scripts ^and  in  each  instance  they  arc. 
not  true  to  fact,"-  ha  said.  "In  a 
letter  which  AbEaham-  Lincoln  is 
said  to  have  vyritten  to_  John  Cal- 
houn he  thanks  Calhoun"  for  attend-: 
ing  to  some  ;  titles  and  .  clearing 
boundaries  of  property  owned  by  his 
mother  in  the  state  of  Indiana  as 
late  as  1848.  The  Lincolns  sold  all 
their  Indiana  land  when  they  left 
for  Illinois  in  1S30. 

"In  a  diary  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Matilda  Cameron^  cousin 
of  Ann  Rutledge.  she  states  under 
the  date  of  July  10.  1833.  that  'Abe 


told  Ann  he  kept  company  with  two 
girls  in  Gentryville.  the  place  she 
used  to  live.'  When  the  Lincolns 
left  Indiana  in  1830  there  was  no 
Gentryville.  and  the  village  which 
eventually  grew  up  about  Gentry's 
store  some  years  later  would  not 
have  been  so  known  to  Lincoln  as 
early  as  1833. 

Instance  of  Error. 

"Another  excerpt  from  the  Cam- 
eron dairy  of  1833  states  that  one  of 
the  boats  brought  into  New  Salem 
was  brought  by  'Dave  Turnham,  a 
friend  of  Abe's  from  Gentryville.  He 
is  the  constable  there.'  Abraham 
Lincoln  wrote  a  leter  to  David  Turn- 
ham  in  1860  in  which  he  said:  'I 
well  remember  when  you  and  I  last 
met,  after  a  separation  of  fourteen 
years,  at  the  cross  roads  voting 
place  in  the  fall  of  1844.  It  is  now 
sixteen  years  more  and  we  are  both 
no  longer  younger  men.'  This  letter 
clearly  states  that  between  the  re- 
nioval  of  the  Lincolns  from  Indiana 
in  1830  and  Lincoln's  visit  to  his  old 
home  in  1844,  they  had  not  met. 

,"It  is  apparent  that  in  each  one 
of  these  instances  when  occasion  to 
mention  Indiana  is  encouraged,  the 
writers  \  of  these  spurious  manu- 
gcrips  were  not  in  harmony  with  the 
facts-  in  the  case.  These  findings 
alone  condemn  the  genuineness  of 
the  documents. 

"The  fact  that  but  one  more  In- 
stallment will  appear  when  a  long 
series  was  announced,  in  the  pre- 
liminary statement  by  the  editor  of 
the  Atlantic,  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  some  one  has  been  'taken  in.'  " 


